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Arr, I.— DOLLINGER. 


JoHN JosePH IGNATIUS VON D6LLINGER was born at Wiirz- 
burg on the twenty-eighth of February, 1799. We have no 
information concerning his early years, family connections, or 
worldly cireumstances. The von which precedes his name in- 
dicates noble birth, but cannot assure us that his family was in 
a prosperous social condition. He says by chance that his 
grandfather was once in the service of the Prince-Bishop of 
Bamburg and Wirzburg, but does not tell what the service 
was. Of his own father or mother we hear not a word. We 
know nothing of the influences that wrought upon him at 
home, in school, or at the university. Of his earlier moral 
and religious development, also, we know nothing. 

In 1822 he became a priest, and in 1826 Professor 6f Theology 
in the new University of Munich. In one of his later addresses 
he speaks of himself as having accomplished a professorial 
career of fifty years. In point of fact, the only interruption of 
his academic duties occurred between the years 1847 and 1849, 
when he was dismissed from his chair by ministers whom the 
infamous Lola Montez had raised to power. It was a noble 
testimonial to the purity and energy of his character that such 
people must silence him before they could sin unashamed. His 
career in authorship began likewise in 1826, with the publica- 
tion of a work on “ The Doctrine of the Eucharist in the First 
Three Centuries.” Two volumes of an elaborate “ Church 
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Ilistory” appeared between 1833 and 1835. He next pnb- 
lished a “ Manual of Church History,” intended for university 
classes and private study; of this the first volume appeared in 
1836, and the second in 1838; a second edition was issued in 
1843, whose title-page describes it as improved. In 1838 he 
printed in Munich a work on “The Religion of Mohammed : 
Its Interior Development and Influence on the Life of Nations.” 
This very valuable work was the first in which he gave distinct 
token of that vaster range and keener intellectual penetration 
which make his maturer works so memorable. In the years 
from 1845 to 1848 he was sending out at Regensburg three 
stately volumes on “ The Reformation: Its Interior Develop- 
ment and Effects within the Sphere of the Lutheran Confes- 
sion.” In 1853, by his “ Hippolytus and Calistus; or, The 
Church of Rome in the First Half of the Third Century,” he 
took an able share in the controversy aroused by the discovery 
of the “ Philosophoumena,” at first ascribed to Origen, but after- 
ward, and on more satisfactory grounds, to Hippolytus. In 
1857 he sent out a most able and learned discussion of the 
general historical preparation for Christianity under the title, 
“Heathenism and Judaism.” This was followed in 1860 by 
“Christianity and the Church in the Time of their Founda- 
tion;” the next year after that came “The Church and the 
Churches; or, Papacy and Church State.” In 1863 appeared 
“Fables of the Middle Ages Concerning the Popes;” in 1871 
was issued his work on “ The Prophetic Spiritand the Proph- 
ecies of the Christian Era;” and in 1872 came his ‘ Lectures 
on the Reunion of the Churches.” 

Besides these more extended and elaborate treatises, Dillinger 
has sent out many occasional publications. In 1828 he printed 
a short account of ‘ The Reformation,” in Hortig’s “ Ecclesias- 
tical History.” ‘The Religion of Shakspeare ;” “ The Intro- 
duction of Christianity among the Germans ;” “A Commentary 
on Dante’s Paradise,” furnished with designs by the renowned 
Cornelius; “ Mixed Marriages; ” “ The English Tractarians ;” 
“ John Huss;” “ The Albigensians;” “ The Duty and Law of 
the Church toward Persons Dying in other Communions ;” 
“ Error, Doubt, and Truth ;” “The Freedom of the Church ;” 
“ Martin Luther, A Sketch;” ‘“ The Past and the Present of 
Catholic Theology ;” “ Three Speeches in the Bavarian Diet ;” 
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“Three Speeches in the Unions-Conferenzen ;” “The Univer- 
sities, Formerly and Now ”—these are the minor productions 
of this tireless author. 

Several years ago a great deal of interest was aroused about 
Dr. Déllinger on account of his sturdy resistance to the defini- 
tion of the infallibility of the Pope by the Council of the Vati- 
can. This was fed by the fact that he was one of the few who 
braved the horrors of excommunication rather than recognize 
that Council as a true one, and its dogmatic decisions as bind- 
ing matter of faith for the members of his own communion. 
The announcement that he was about to set up, in connection 
with other like-minded Catholics, an Old Catholic Church, was 
greeted with surprise, sorrow, and hope, according to the vari- 
ous sympathies of different parties. The development of the 
new organization, though more rapid and divergent from Rome 
than Déllinger could have wished, has not answered public an- 
ticipation. We think it fair to hold Déllinger largely respon- 
sible for the form matters have assumed; and hence deem it 
necessary to study him in order to understand that movement. 
One who had been acquainted with his professional career, his 
ecclesiastical affinities, and his elaborate treatises, might easily 
have foretold the extent and reserves of his action as a reformer. 
If we study his chief works with considerate attention, we 
shall readily make out why he bore himself as he did toward 
the Vatican Council, and as a reformer of the Church. 

Dillinger’s earlier works had given evidence of great ac- 
quirements in many fields of theological science, unwearied 
industry in his vocation, and decided skill in that wise order- 
ing of literary tasks which is one of the rarest of human gifts. 
He writes from the first in remarkably clear, concise, and well- 
handled German ; and this in itself is something remarkable 
for a German theologian. His larger and smaller Church his- 
tories might well enough have aroused the expectation among 
German Catholics that their author would yet perform honor- 
able service for their-cause; but there was nothing in them to 
draw the especial attention of German Protestants, not to speak 
of those of foreign lands. But when his great work on “ The 
Reformation ” came out, in the years from 1845 to 1848, it was 
no longer possible to make this assertion. The performance 
was well calculated to make a sensation. It was the most 
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formidable indictment ever brought against the great reform of 
the sixteenth century, framed and urged home by a most wary 

and consummate advocate. It was novel in plan, rich in in- 

formation, moderate in tone, remorseless in purpose, and mas- 

terly in its grandly marshaled presentation. Dd6llinger himself 

tells us how this work grew upon his hands: “It was the pre-, 
liminary labors and studies for my ‘Manuah.of Church His- 

tory’ which conducted me to a more comprehensive investiga- 

tion of the history of the Reformation, and thence onward until 

I took the decision to publish the results in a separate work.” 

So important did this new task appear to him, that he inter- 
rupted the publication of his “‘ Church History ” until he could 
carry it through. 

When we look into the work itself we are not a little sur- 
prised at its character. An author who issues three solid 
volumes of nearly seven hundred pages each under the title of 
“The Reformation” gives his readers good cause to look for 
an attempt to portray the inducing canses, chief actors, and 
leading results of that great religious revolution. Though 


aware of this, Dillinger does not try to answer that reasonable 
expectation. He tells us in the Preface of his first volume 
that this has often enough been done already, and that he shall 
not undertake the work afresh. He states his own design as 
follows :— 


The problem which it is here attempted to solve, or, at least, 
to bring nearer to a solution, is different: it is the course of the 
interior development of Protestantism; its progressive doctrinal 
movement; the means through which the victory of the Protestant 
system was won and its sovereignty confirmed; the molding influ- 
ence exercised upon it by distinguished individuals; the reactions 
which gradually established themselves within its own realm; the 
religious bearing and temper that were called out by the new sys- 
tem ; the contrast of the Catholic and Protestant institutions; the 
effects which have been connected partly with the destruction of 
the old ecclesiastical arrangements and partly with the new sub- 
stitute—these are the matters to which a more careful and com- 
prehensive investigation than has yet fallen to their lot elsewhere 
will here be devoted. 


It results from the very nature of this plan that Déllinger 
must extend his survey far beyond the usual limits assigned to 
the Lutheran Reformation. Most historians include in this 
period the time from 1517 to 1555-; that is, from Luther’s 
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first appearance as a Reformer, when he nailed up the memo- 
rable theses against indulgences on the doors of the Schloss- 
Kirche, to the time when the conclusion of the Council of Trent 
occurred ; for, by defining and denouncing the reform as heret- 
ical and schismatic, that body had set the two systems up in 
helpless antagonism. It is plain that Ddllinger’s design could 
not well be carried through within so narrow a space of time: 
hence he extends his survey from the middle of the sixteenth 
to the middle of the eighteenth century. The material which 
he employs is found largely in biographies, in correspondence 
between different parties—much of the latter unpublished, 
though drawn from accessible collections in public libraries. 

In the first volume, the persons whose opinions and state- 
ments concerning the mischievous changes and evil fruits of the 
Reformation are adduced, excepting Luther and Melanchthon, 
were men who kept themselves remote from any sympathy 
with the new movement, or who had withdrawn their sym- 
pathy after awhile, or who followed a tendency of their own 
in opposition to the prevailing one in their day. Under the 
general heading, “ Judgments and Feeling of Contemporaries 
in the First Period of Protestantism,” we have the testimony 
of Erasmus, Georg Wizel, Johann Haner, Johann Wildenauer, 
Crotus Rubeanus, Theobald Billicanus, Jacob Strauss, Johann 
von Staupitz, Vitus Amerpach, Wilibald Pirkheimer, Ulrich 
Zasius, and Heinrich Loriti Glareanus. These men were all 
Catholics, and their testimony is employed instead of that of 
the contemporary Catholic controversial writers who had 
assailed the reform, as being less open to the suspicion of 
exaggeration, Then follow the first Separatists and Ana- 
baptists: Sebastian Frank, Johann Denk, Ludwig Hetzer, 
Berchthold Haller, Johann Bader, Greiffenberg, Johann Eb- 
erlin, Heinrich Satrapitan, Johann Kymeus, Urban Regi- 
us, Justus Menius, Curicius Cordus, Coban Hesse, Rudolph 
Walther, Lambert, Matthius Zell, Léschenbrand, Vogler, 
Schwenkfeld, Agricola, Bader, and Albada. Finally come 
Luther and Melanchthon. 

Under the last section, on “ The Relation of the Reformation 
to the Schools, Universities, and the Education of Youth; the 
Theological Faculties; Position and Views of Individual Sa- 
vants,” a like series of eminent school-men is produced. After 
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these we have a discussion of the employment of the censorship 
of the press as a weapon of warfare against the Roman Cath- 
olics and the various Protestant sects, in the interest of Luther- 
anism, A large space is given up to the views and feelings of 
certain men of learning in relation to the Reformation and its 
fruits as affecting scientific progress. We shall defer all criti- 
cism until the following volume has been outlined; but mean- 
time we may contemplate with advantage specimens of the 
way in which these witnesses are handled. 

The celebrated Erasmus of Rotterdam is the best known 
in this list of names. His general relation to the Reformation 
is so well defined in the public mind that it need not be de- 
scribed here. He was a man whose character and learning 
made him quick to feel the weak points and faults of both 
parties. His evident liking for the new movement in its earlier 
stages awakened both the hopes of the Reformers and the 
fears of the Catholics concerning his future action. Yet his 
irresolute and easy nature made it hard for him to assume any 
decided bearing. Te felt keenly the faults of Rome, but he 
had as keen a sense of Luther’s offensive traits. In the con- 
troversy that he sustained against Luther, in favor of the free- 
dom of the human will, he was made to feel the gall of the 
irate Reformer. He grew more and more inclined to with- 
draw from the scenes of religious strife, and soothe his anger 
with scholarly works and delights. Hence he would be sure 
to encounter his opponent’s new system with hostile criticism. 
Déllinger reads up the writings of Erasmus, and examines his 
abundant correspondence, to find out all the ugly, malicious, 
and contemptuous things contained in them regarding the 
Reformation. Especially doesshe welcome passages in which 
the great humanist really makes a good point against his 
adversary—such as this from a letter to Melanchthon :— 

Had Luther only with as much zeal avoided occasion for tumult, 
and insisted upon right living, as he showed in defense of dogma! 

And again :— 


What can be more destructive than when these words come to 
the ears of the unlearned throng! The Pope is Antichrist; bish- 
ops and priests are hypocrites; human ordinances are heretical ; 
confession is corrupting; works, merits and struggles are heretical 
words; there is no free-will, but every thing happens from neces- 
sity; it matters not what may be the quality of the works of men. 
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If Erasmus writes to Anton Brugorius, “I am favorable to 
the Gospel, but shall never connect myself with this Gospel 
unless I see different gospelers and a different people,” we are 
sure to have it laid before our eyes. The section of citations 
from Erasmus is concluded with several such passages :— 


I know this, that never was there greater luxury or more adul- 
tery than among the Evangelicals, as they are fond of being called. 
Did not Luther himself declare that he would prefer the old 
dominion of Pope and monks to this lawless species of men that, 
under the pretense of the Gospel, is addicted to a sybaritie life ? 
Did not Mel:unchthon, in a letter to me, bewail the same thing ? 
Did not Gcolampadius, in conversation, confess the like? While 
so much is put away, nothing better comes in its place. 

If the preachers would thunder against the vices of their friends 
with the same pitiless severity with which they ply these of the 
priests, I should be surprised if they retained three hearers. 

hether they do this they may tell themselves: I have never 
heard any thing about that. 

I know one whom I loved for ten years as a son, who in return 
regarded me as a father, and who seemed born for goodness. But 
when he had sucked in the evangelical spirit he became, against 
all expectation, a good dicer, a night-long card-player, a sprace 
whoremaster, strutted around girded with an excessively long 
sword, and thought about getting married. 

Those I had previously known as pure, upright, and unsuspicious 
people, began, as soon as they had joined this sect, to talk about 
girls, play dice and despise prayer, grew eovetous, intolerable, re- 
vengeful, slanderous, vain, poisonous and rabid, and unaccountable 
in their depravity. In my experience I have found the Evangelicals 
severer and less trusty than the others, 

Among our bishops I know some whose piety I should prefer to 
‘that of a thousand Evangelicals, who, nevertheless, speak about 
priests, monks, and bishops as though they were sunken in vice 
and were enemies of Christ. 

They have thrown the entire legislation concerning marriage 
into confusion, They may learn from the ecclesiastical visitors 
what cases have come before them. But why mention one, since 
they themselves contess that on account of the Gospel many give 
themselves over the more freely to all vices ? 

Most among them are men who have nothing to lose, bankrupts, 
fickle people, recreant monks and _ priests, men who are eager for 
novelty and freedom from constraint, raw young people, thought- 
less women, day-laborers, characterless folk, adventurers, soldiers, 
and even persons branded through their crimes. 


Foes of the refurm of every honorable kind are brought 
forward, briefly sketched, set in the most favorable light, have 
their faults thrown into the background, and then are heard 
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with respect while they say the worst things they can devise 
against the great revolution which they bitterly abhor. The 
tale grows monotonous after awhile; but the relentless papal 
advocate forces his readers to follow him through three hun- 
dred pages of such vituperation. It would>serve no useful 
purpose to give any more detailed and extended presentation 
of this mass of reactionary and contradictory matter. Some 
of the witnesses might add details to the charges adduced, 
might paint the same facts in lighter or darker tints, and 
might diversify somewhat the too abundant vocabulary of con- 
tempt and reproach; but at last we should come to nearly 
the same general impression as now. 

Yet it ought to be said that many of these deponents are 
free from any intention of slander, and were only giving vent 
to profoundly serious convictions: If we had any doubt con- 
cerning this point in the case of easy-going Eras nus, we should 
freely concede that men like Georg Wizel and Casper Schwenk- 
feld would not speak so bitterly as they do about the reform 
if they did not deeply feel the grievances they utter. But it 
is from precisely this class of morally earnest men—men who 
command the sincere respect of thuir best opponentst—that the 
worst descriptions of the actual and apprehended evil results 
of the new system proceed. 

It is interesting to observe the skill and daring with which 
Luther and Melanchthon are made to confirm these hostile criti- 
cisms of their own work. Do6llinger begins with a confession 
of the great abilities, marvelous acquirements, and skillful 
conduct of Melanchthon. He represents him as one who swept 
the whole scene of ecclesiastical contests with keenest vision, 
discerned the remoter as well as the immediate dangers of the 
new system, modified and improved the extreme views of the 
other reformers, and who knew how to strike his theological 
foes without risking his own cause. But this broader intel- 
lectual range and keener perception of latent perils forced him 
into a mildly tenacious opposition to Luther on important 
points. If Melanchthon saw the most important doctrinal 
gain of the new movement in the dogmas of justification by 
faith alone, and in the rejection of the eucharisti¢ sacrifice, hi. 
deep sense of their value forced him to insist that the new 
obedience, as he phrased it, or good works, are indispensable 
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to the character of a justified man, and inclined him toward 
the Calvinistic view of the Lord’s Supper. When he had come 
into conflict with Luther he more than once was made to feel 
the disagreeable qualities of his great but arrogant friend. 
Hence complaints in letters to his trusted companions, criti- 
cisms on Luther, blame for his violence and love of power, 
forebodings of future disaster because his monitions were 
neglected, animadversions on advancing evils, fears as to the 
value of his work, dejection over defeated hopes, prayers and 
longings that death or the end of the world might terminate 
his sorrows; in short, Melanchthon showed himself weak and 
human on many occasions, and all his outpourings of this 
cort, in letters, sermons, addresses, and books, are collected as 
precious evidence that his work was any thing but divine. He 
is charged with dishonesty in maintaining that the Reforma- 
tion was the bringing back of the long-forgotten doctrinal 
purity and simplicity of the apostolic Church. He is repre- 
sented as a time-server in his relations with various parties; 
his own illogical severity against the rejecters of Lutheranism 
is strongly set forth. He is charged with dishonesty in draw- 
ing up the Augsburg Confession, and especially his subscrip- 
tion to a paper declaring that Philip of Hesse might keep two 
wives and not imperil his salvation, is adroitly kept before the 
reader. Not a fault is omitted, not an error is passed over, 
not a weakness is excused; and, in brief, the entire human, 
frail, cowardly, inconsistent, weak, and sometimes wicked side 
of the Reformation is arrayed before us in its pitiful complete- 
ness. Then the impression is conveyed in a thousand skillful 
turns and touches that all these faults and weaknesses have an 
intimate connection with the new doctrines. Of course, the 
better class of Luther’s Catholic opponents sincerely believed 
their sinister allegations, and one can atill catch the accents 
of this sincerity in their words. Then Luther’s absurd doc- 
trine of the bondage of the human will, and his conception of 
the soul’s entire pussivity in the process of salvation, led him 
not only to reject any possible merit in human works before 
justification, but conducted him to the conclusion that works 
of righteousness, after justification as well as before, were 
neither evidence of that state of grace nor a preparation for 
sanctification. In his rage against the legal conception of sal- 
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vation, he went so far in some cases as to affirm that a man 
who had no good works was more likely to be saved than one 
who had; and this not only when the man was not yet in a jus- 
tified state, but also after he was. One can see easily enough 
that such doctrines had a fearful peril of practical antinomianism 
in them, and that they must have given a severe shock to 
multitudes of well-meaning persons who had found religious 
support and comfort in the doctrines and pious customs of the 
old Church ; to those whose philosophical insight tanght them 
that such principles would undermine the Gospel of the grace 
of God, and render the fruits of holiness in a sanctified life 
impossible ; and especially to pious souls who instinctively saw 
that it could not be true that the more one looked like a devil, 
the nearer one was to true godliness. We must bear in mind 
that there was a large class, then as ever, who sought, under 
pretense of gospel freedom, Jicense for wickedness, and that 
these would be sure to exhibit in their godless lives all the 
natural evil consequences of Luther’s erroneous teachings. 
Sects did arise who taught not merely that the soul which 
sincerely accepts Christ’s righteousness for its own not only 
does not sin, but cannot sin; and that the worst sins in such 
cannot touch their peace, purity, or safety, since these repose 
not on the perfection of their obedience, but on the perfection of 
their faith. Of course, it was not easy at first for these honest 
people to see that by translating and circulating the Holy 
Scriptures, and making their teachings the ultimate arbiter of 
theological opinions, the most effective correction had been 
supplied by Luther for his own errors, as well as those of Rome. 
Amid the manifold moral and spiritual confusions of those 
stormy and angry times, what wonder if men passed through 
great diversities of feeling, were agitated by all sorts of conflict- 
ing fears, and saw not the end of .their troubles? Of course, 
these diverse emotions found expression in all kinds of ways, 
and these deliverances are what Déllinger partly depends on for 
revolutionizing our conception of the great Reformation, 

In the second volume the author arrays a mass of similar 
evidence, turning mostly on the same points. But here it is 
“the authors of the Reformation, their friends, assistants, and 
disciples,” whose judgments and testimony concerning the con- 
dition and development of the Protestant ecclesiastical system 
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we hear. We shall not trouble our readers with specimens, 
and, indeed, it is needless, since we are ready to admit that 
under the skillful handling of this most subtile Catholic advo- 
cate these friends of the reform are made to contirm and exceed 
its enemies in their portrayal of the evils evolved from, or latent 
in, the new system. 

We have refrained hitherto from comments on the method 
pursued by Déllinger throughout these volumes, in presenting 
the story of the Reformation; but as the first two volumes con- 
clude the presentation of witnesses in regard to the exoteric re- 
sults of that great revolution, it is needful to bring that sub- 
ject under consideration. We have more than once implied a 
severe criticism in calling Déllinger an advocate, a skillful and 
intelligent and subtle advocate. For, whether conscious of it 
or not, the person who says concerning any great historical 
event which he proposes to discuss, We will not consider the 
whole topic, but only such and such aspects, necessarily risks a 
partial and false exhibition of the matter. On a careful and 
candid perusal of this book the discerning reader will be prone 
to say to himself, The real purpose, the shaping motive, of this 
work is nowhere distinctly avowed; but, nevertheless, there 
must have been a distinct intention on its author’s part to show 
that the reform has been rather a curse than a benefit to the 
world. When one had come to see this fact he would read 
without surprise Déllinger’s confession to Mr. Plummer, that 
“The Reformation” was “a one-sided book, written with the 
definite object of disproving the theory that the Reformers in 
Germany revived pure apostolic Christianity in the presby tery.” 
But while it is a great satisfaction to have one’s own opinion of 
the work, independently formed, confirmed by the testimony of 
its author, we should be in error if we let the subject pass as of no 
further consequence ; the work itself will still remain for the 
bewilderment of many honest readers. 

The first general criticism we have to offer on the whole pro- 
duction is, that the author’s plan relieves him from the task of 
discussing the most difficult portions of the history of the re- 
form. For instance, a comprehensive history of the Reforma- 
tion would compel its author to investigate the deeper causes 
of that movement, those that lay back of the mental and moral 
peculiarities of Luther, Melanchthon and their friends, beyond 
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the appetite of the populace for novelty and greater freedom, 
and the hunger of the princes for the fat estates of the Church. 
Through what sins, vices, and corruptions had it come to pass 
that throughout all Christendom men felt the inappeasable 
necessity for a thorough reform? How was it that just where 
men were most in eurnest about religion and piety this need 
was most keenly realized? How cameit that the very worst men 
of that depraved period were not only in possession of many 
important dignities of the Church, but were elevated to the pa- 
pal throne? It was of the Popes that administered the Roman 
See during the days of Luther’s childhood and early manhood 
that Déllinger himself had written in his “ Manual of Church 
History ”:— 


In such Popes the ecclesiastical office and the pontifical functions 
were wholly suppressed through secular activity. For the signsand 
heralding tokens of the violent storm which was soon to devastate 
Europe from end to end, and shatter the Church to her foundations, 
they had neither eyes nor ears; they lived and acted as though 
every thing was arranged for the best in the Church, and the an- 
guished outcry of the illuminated and pious for a thorough im- 
provement was to be ascribed only to peevish censoriousness or ex- 
cessive and inexperienced conscientiousness. And yet was it 
perhaps precisely the guardianship of Providence watching over 
the Church which held these Popes back from meddling oftener 
in ecclesiastical concerns. Innocent died July 24, 1492. In order 
to till the papal treasury he had, after the example of his prede- 
cessor, established fifty-two officials for the drawing up of bulls, 
each of whom paid 2,500 ducats for his office; with the same in- 
tent he had created three hundred other offices, and had increased 
the college of papal secretaries to thirty. These swarms of greedy 
curialists were now impelled for their own advantage to devise new 
means for exhausting the Church, and to resist every reform of 
the curia. 

Now came the time of the deepest shame and degradation of 
the Apostolic See. The incredible happened. A man concerning 
whose impure, yea, vicious life nobody could be mistaken—though 
otherwise distinguished for sagacity, persuasive powers and active 
business dexterity, but pre-eminently for his crafty arts of knavish 
ann raised to the highest dignity only because, through 

is insatiable greed for gold, he had scraped together the sums with 
which he was able to purchase the votes of the cardinals. With- 
out external compulsion, without undue haste, with free consent, 
fifieen of the twenty cardinals who were then in the Conclave 
elected a man who had begotten several children in adulterous 
lust, a man whose character was so well known that the cardinals 
who had opposed his election immediately sought by flight to es- 
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cape his vengeance. Such cardinals had the previous Popes 
given to the Church. It was the Cardinal and Vice-Chancellor 
Roderigo Lenzuola, from Xativa, in Valencia, named Borgia from 
his maternal uncle, Calixtus IIL, who had adopted him into his 
family, and already in 1456 had made him cardinal, that now, as 
Alexander VL, ascended the papal throne. For the satisfaction of 
his lusts, for the enrichment and elevation of his family, he had 
hitherto lived ; for these he also lived as Pope; for these he em- 
ployed his high dignity ; for these he used any means, lying and 
breach of trust, even murder and poison. 


When one reads these sternly sorrowful words of the learned 
and pious historian, and notes the repressed indignation which 
throbs in every syllable, a feeling of astonishment steals over 
the mind that men of the profoundly religious type of Luther, 
Melanchthon, and many other Reformers, should have had 
such scanty justice at his hands. How was it unnatural that 
whoever was most pious, spiritually illuminated and intelligent 
in Europe should then feel a profound repugnance to all that 
was Roman and Papal? What wonder that it sent thrill upon 
thrill of the profoundest moral disgust through the noblest hearts 
of that generation, to see the thrones of ecclesiastical power, 
the sources of ecclesiastical influence and the highest doctrinal 
authority, in the hands of men whom hell has swallowed up in 
its hottest fires? What wonder that the sincerest souls thought 
Rome was Babylon, proclaimed the Pope Antichrist, and proph- 
esied the speedy approach of the day of judgment? Surely 
such an ample and hearty confession of the extraordinary moral 
corruption of the Church should have made Dillinger swifter 
to extenuate the bitter vituperation with which the Reformers 
assailed the old system. 

A second criticism addresses itself to the failure to give thie 
entire testimony of any one witness in relation to the various 
points to which he speaks. Of course, we should not think of 
demanding that all the testimony of any person should be 
spread before us upon any one point, much less upon all. 
What we mean is this: In most cases little or no care seems 
to have been observed in giving a just and proportionate ex- 
pression of the whole thonght of the witnesses concerning 
the topic in question. To quote any startling admission in 
regard to the faults of the Reformers, any confession that 
their doctrine had not had all the moral results they had 
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hoped for, any outbreak of gloomy anticipations for the fu- 
ture of their system, without an impartial exhibition of their 
deliverances of a different sort, has the effect of falsehood. 
When men in moments of dejection write dismal accounts of 
the moral and religious condition of the world, it is unfair not 
to give them the benefit of an adequate statement of their 
thoughts in brighter hours. This is a very serious fault of this 
work ; iff we supposed the writer aware of it, we should severe- 
ly censure him. 

When we take into account that our author allows himself 
two centuries to range over in quest of damaging declarations 
against the Lutheran system we are forced to admit that one 
might make out a case against any thing whatever in the same 
manner. Suppose somebody should undertake an indictment 
of our American Revolution on these principles? Can any 
body fancy that he would not succeed in making out a startling 
case? Let him collect all the published depreciatory statements 
of people in that period who were of Tory sentiments, or who 
once had a halfway interest in the movement, which they 
afterward gave up and strove to explain or palliate. Would 
he lack materials? And if he did, would he not find abundant 
supplies iu the Tory correspondence which went on before, dur- 
ing, and soon after our Revolution ? Suppose, further, he should 
glean up every thing to our disadvantage uttered or written by 
aristocratic statesmen, or found in pamphlets or newspapers ? 
Would he not have an embarrassing wealth of material? Let 
him add next all the disparaging things that creep into the books 
of the various travelers who from time to time honor us with 
their presence and their unsolicited advice. Let assiduous care 
be taken to collect all the endearments addressed from England 
to the American cousin whenever he has a war with Great Brit- 
ain, or with Mexico, or a civil war of portentous magnitude, 
or an ugly Trent case, or an Alabama question on his hands; 
then assuredly one could find hues black and dismal enough 
even to paint ourselves. Then let the respectable character of 
our assailants be carefully depicted, so as to give the due moral 
support to their statements. 

When the manipulator of this assault upon the great repub- 
lie had outlined his own conception of our true national and 
political character, let him, as Déllinger does, seek to confirm 
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all this by evidence out of our own mouths. Let all the 
things that we have written down against ourselves in books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, reviews, sermons, lectures, speechies, 
private correspondence and public documents, be collected and 
set in order against us; let it be disconnected from its imme- 
diate purpose; and let the very respectable character of these 
deponents be duly set forth. Let our abuse of each other in 
political contests, our angry denunciations at the hands of fiery 
moral reformers, our arrayals of each other’s sins in the time of 
our civil war, and our declarations concerning one another in 
the negro suffrage business—let all these be garnered up and 
used in portraying us. Would not the results of this inquest 
seem to be a strict confirmation of the worst declarations of our 
enemies? Continue this inquisition for two centuries, and the 
result would seem overwhelming. But would such a portrait be 
truthful, or a caricature? 

There is no nation and no institution which might not be 
painted as dismally as one pleased under such conditions. 
Rome might thus be made to look again like the great scarlet 
Indecency, and from few authors could colors more impressive 
be drawn than from Déllinger himself. And this would be 
true of Rome since the Council of Trent as well as since 
the Council of the Vatican. 

Yet should every student of the Reformation weigh this work 
with care; fur it contains much rare information, arraigns 
the inconsistencies of the movement and the weaknesses of its 
leaders, and justly criticises the dogmatic faults of Luther. 
Of especial interest is the exposition of Luther’s view of those 
“works of the law” which Paul rejects as grounds of justifica- 
tion, in contrast with the view maintained by Catholic tradition. 
And not without good reason does he accuse Luther of trans- 
lating the Bible in the interest of his special system, putting 
in an allein or a nur which the Spirit of God had omitted, 
Thus where our version correctly runs: “ Therefore we conclude 
that a man is justified by faith, without the deeds of the law,” 
(Rom. iii, 28,) Luther renders the last phrase, “without the deeds 
of the law, only through faith.” His exceptions to the frequency 
with which Luther translates the Hebrew term p77x, as well as 
the Greek dixatoc, by pious instead of righteous—a transaction 
against which Methodism would have its own protest to utter, 
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as tending to obscure the brighter examples of pre-Christian 
holiness—are perfectly well taken. Of course Luther supposed 
his added words lay in the minds of the sacred writers, and 
were part of the truth the Holy Ghost intended to teach. 

From this survey of “The Reformation” we can see how 
rooted in the inmost convictions of Ddéllinger was his feeling 
that the institution of the papacy is needful to the weal of the 
Christian world. Terrible as were the woes under which the 
civil and ecclesiastical society of that time groaned, great and 
urgent as were the reasons that impelled men to seek a reforma- 
tion by casting off the authority of the Roman See, Déllinger 
sees no moral justification for this daring step. Of course, a 
separation from the fellowship of Rome has never been justifi- 
able if it was not in those dreary years which the author him- 
self describes as the most fearful that have ever befallen the 
Christian community; days which, for the elect’s sake, were 
shortened. To this result Déllinger was driven by convictions 
concerning the relation of Rome to Christendom which he had 
drawn in with his mother’s milk, had learned from his theolog- 
ical masters, and to which he had long since given a scientific 
statement in the first volume of his “‘ Manual of Church His- 
tory,” (page 48,) in these words :— 


The holder and representative of this unity of the whole Church, 
keystone and central point of the entire episcopacy, was the Bishop 
of Rome; all stood mediately or immediately in continual connee- 
tion with him through letters of commendation and fellowship. He 
was the successor of the Apostle Peter, whom Christ had declared 
the Rock and Foundation upon which his Church was to rest, and 
to whom he had assigned the supreme pastoral office of the whole 
mass of believers. Peter had exercised the primacy assigned him 
among the apostles; then he had come to Rome, guided the 
Church there, suffered martyrdom in that place, and the supreme 
ecclesiastical dignity held by him had asdoidingi? passed over from 
him to those who had succeeded -him in the episcopate at Rome. 
Thus had the Church at Rome become the main Church of Chris. 
tendom, the central point of the total Church. Hence even 
St. Ignatius calls the Roman Church “the president over the 
covenant of love, that is, of all Christendom.” 


In the fortieth section of the same treatise he had thus de- 
fined the main attributes of the Roman Bishop: 1. The Pope 
is the supreme doctor and guardian of the faith; 2. The Pope 
is the visible representative. of the ecclesiastical unity; 3. The 
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Pope is the lawful president over ecumenical synods; 4. The 
Pope is legislator, guardian, and administrator of the canons; 
5. The Pope has superior power over the Eastern Patriarchis ; 
6. The Pope is the judge to whom the final and decisive appeal 
must be made in ecclesiastical differences. 

Of course Déllinger sees in the direction things have taken 
in Protestant lands since their rejection of the Roman primacy 
the amplest proofs for the need of such an officer in Christen- 
dom. He does not directly take up this topic and illustrate it 
in the survey of “ The Reformation,” but it, nevertheless, rules 
his whole view of that event. 

In 1861 Dr. Dollinger delivered two lectures in Munich on 
the question, Will the Church State maintain its existence or 
disappear? The air was then full of rumors that the secular 
authority of the Pope over the States of the Church would in 
some way be wrested from him. Under the lead of Victor 
Emmanuel Italy was eager to complete her political unity by 
seizing the Papal States and assimilating them with the rest 
of the peninsula. There were great hopes on the part of the 
radicals of Italy and Emope that at last the detested civil 
authority of the Pope would be overthrown. ‘The desire was 
loudly uttered that the spiritual empire of the Holy Father 
might not long continue after his temporal independence had 
been broken, On the part of the Catholics there was great 
fear that his civil authority would vanish, and grave apprehen- 
sion that the religious functions of the Roman See would in 
consequence be greatly obstructed, if not suspended. Do6llin- 
ger deemed the temporal power of the Popes very important 
to the welfare of the entire Catholic world. He dared to pro- 
nounce the rights of the Pope grounded in the strictest 
legitimacy ; yet he felt all the absurdities and contradictions of 
the actual government of Rome by the Church, and plainly 
had little hope that the Pope would long continue a secular 
prince. 

To penetrate the near future was his purpose, and to show 
what chances still remained for the Papacy. He could see but 
five possible solutions of the Roman question: 1, An Austrian 
triumph might give the Pope fresh power; 2. The papal 
power might be removed to France; 3. Napoleon might sub- 
mit the matter to the decision of a congress of Catholic powers ; 
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4. The Pope might be forced to forsake Rome, and wait in 
some Catholic country till a reaction should conduct him home 
to victory; 5. Lastly, the Papal See might forever lose its secu- 
lar possessions. It is possible that the lecturer expected the 
fifth alternative, and, in view of such an event, desired to 
say to friends and foes alike that the possession of territorial 
jurisdiction, however desirable, is not essential to the Papacy : 
if that goes, this will remain, because God wills it, two hun- 
dred millions of Catholics demand it, and Christendom needs it. 

These lectures were a defiance, flung proudly forth in that 
hour of gloom and storm at all the political and ecclesiastical 
foes of the Roman See. Reports of these lectures, partly exag- 
gerated and false, soon got into the papers, and went the rounds 
of the world ; and then there was a large party of the Catholics 
who deemed it imprudent to say at such an honr that the Pope’s 
territorial jurisdiction could not be indispensable to the Papacy 
since it had existed and done its work fur seven centuries with- 
out that. Why put such a perilous weapon of offense into the 
hands of the enemies of the Church? They preferred to shut 
their eyes upon the truth, declare that the civil dominion was 
an essential part of the Apostolical See, and asseverate that the 
fidelity of God was pledged for its perpetuity. To enlighten 
ali parties Déllinger expanded his views upon the functions 
of the Papal See into a book, under the title, “Church and 
Churches; or, The Papacy and the Church State.” The volume 
seeks to show that the Church State—the Church, as far as it 
is a State—may go down, and yet the Papacy remain unas- 
sailed in its inmost vitality. 

To set forth this view of the subject Déllinger develops his 
conception of the powers and offices of the Papacy, depicts 
the situation of the Church under its rule, exhibits the varia- 
tions of the separated Churches—from the Greek Church down 
to Protestantism in all its forms and lands—and finally traces 
out the history of the Church State from its foundation down 
to 1861. It is interesting to observe how so learned and 
candid an inquirer judges of the recent condition of Prot- 
estantism ; and it would be pleasant to enter upon his survey 
of Methodism, and of religion in the United States in general ; 
but at present we can only deal with his view of the essential 
attributes of the Papacy. Déllinger begins with the fact that 
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the ancient world regarded religion not as a bond of unity, 
but as an occasion of the separation and segregation of diverse 
nations. The heathen philosophers found one of the absurdest 
features of an absurd religion in the strange pretension of the 
Christian faith to universality, and they scorned the folly of 
supposing that the various nations known to them could ever 
be bound together by the ties of a common religion. But it 
soon appeared that the new faith was accomplishing this im- 
possible task, and was laying the foundations of her empire 
beneath the nations which grew up on the ruins of imperial 
Rome. The characteristic feature of the Church was that it 
should not be Italian, French, English, German, or Greek; but 
human and universal. National Churches Déllinger looks upon 
as dechristianized, so far as they are made to bear the distinctive 
features of a particular people. Thus he regards the Papacy 
as grounded in the peculiar architectonics of the Church, as 
satisfying the Saviour’s command that his disciples should all 
be one, and as maintaining and guiding the normal activity of 
the body of Christ. On page 25 he says :— 


That a Church for the nations could not maintain itself without 
a Primate, a supreme center of unity, is evident to every body, 
and history has proved it. Every living whole requires such a 
central point of unity, a supreme head which binds the parts 
together. It is grounded in the nature and structure of the 
Church that this central point must be a definite person, the 
chosen holder of an office corresponding to the thing or necessity 
of the Church. Whoever asserts: “I do not recognize the Pope, 
tor the Church to which I belong will be independent; to us the 
Pope is a stranger, his Church is not ours,” thereby declares, 
“ We renounce the universal Church; we will be no members of 
that body.” 


The author proceeds to ask those who maintain that this 
Roman institution is unscriptural and opposed to the will of 
God, to show him any scriptural or other evidence that the 
dismembered and separate condition of Christianity is willed 
or desired by God. He argues the gain for the individual 
Christian or minister of the Church from connection with a 
universal organization. He rejects the invisible, spiritual 
Church just because it is invisible, as unfit for the service of 
pious souls or the world. From this argument he returns to 
ask once more :— 
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What in the present is the proper function, the vocation, of the 
Papacy, and why is the entire stability of the Church now and 
hereafter so indissolubly connected with the existence and the free 
operation of the Papal authority ? 


Dollinger finds the answer to this inquiry in three particulars, 
and the first is best given in his own words :— 


The Catholic Church is the richest and most manifold organism. 
Its task is nothing less than to be the teacher and molder of the 
nations. Much as she may find herself hindered in this, limited as 
the sphere may be which is still Jeft her in this or that State, her 
task still remains the same, and for this the Church needs and pos- 
sesses a fullness of forces, a multitude of diversified arrangements 
yet all directed to the same purpose, and to which she is ever add- 
ing new ones. All these forces, institutions, spiritual corporations 
and combinations, require a superior guidance, exerted by a firm 
and strong hand, that they a" a work in harmony, may not degen- 
erate, may not fail of their destination, nor suicidally turn their 
powers against each other, nor against the unity and welfare of the 
Church itself. Only the Primate of the Chureh can perform this 
task ; only the Papacy is able to maintain each member in its sphere, 
and to relieve any existing disturbance. 


The second peculiar office of the Pope’s primacy in the pres- 
ent time Déllinger finds in the fact that he is to represent and 
defend the rights of particular Churches against princes or the 
civil authority ; to see to it that the Church does not, through 
entanglement with the State, get essentially marred or spoiled, 
nor weakened in her vigor. 

The third office of the Papal See is to do justice to the pecul- 
iarities and special claims of individual nations in the Church, 
to understand their necessities, to reduce their wishes to the 
measure of Catholicity and to the limits required by the unity 
of the Church. 

These views of Déllinger are cited, not that they may be 
shown unscriptural or unreasonable, but that we may see how 
fully he was a papist after thirty-five years of study, instruction, 
and observation in the domain of theology and Church history. 
We can already see that in some directions Déllinger could 
hardly be tempted for a moment to opposition against Rome. In 
the direction of the Anglican Lutheran or Calvinistic Reformers 
he can never go; all his prejudices, tastes, associations, habits 
of thought and objects of hope would alike prevent his found- 
ing a new sect of Déllingerites. No possible fate could appear 
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more pitiable to him than to be forced out of communion with 
Rome, and into a greater or less sympathy with her Protestant 
foes. 

It is remarkable that among all the probable events of the 
Roman question, Déllinger did not mention the chance that 
the venerable Pio Nono might summon a new General Council 
to give advice as to the course to be followed out in the confused 
condition of the world, and that a serious attempt might be 
made, to strengthen the Pope by collecting the administrative 
authority of the entire organization more fully into his hands, 
and also to exalt the head of the Church above the entire epis- 
copate and above General Councils by declaring him infallible. 
So well informed a person could not have been ignorant of the 
meaning of the act by which the Pope, acting as the supreme 
Doctor of the Catholic body, defined the Immaculate Conception 
as an article of the Catholic creed. He had seen the Syllabus, 
and knew its significance. That the Pope was quite inclined 
to be declared infallible was notorious; and that the Ultra- 
montanes were bent on carrying that point of their programme 
was every-where evident in Catholic journals and circles. 

Probably Déllinger regarded such an event as impossible, 
and refused to ask himself what course would be open to him 
should all his hopes be cheated? It will be necessary to devote 
careful study to other works of this writer before we shall be 
able to see how completely he had turned his face on every thing 
distinctively Protestant, and enchained himself to that Roman 
See which was one day to forget all his splendid services, ful- 
minate against him her decree of excommunication, and rob 
him of all signs of her tenderness. This act was for him 
the saddest tragedy possible on earth save personal guilt ; 
he, too, must be content to say, like dying Savonarola to his 
papal persecutor, “ Over the Church triumphant thou hast no 
power.” 
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Arr. Il—OUR COLLEGES. 


ARE our colleges fulfilling the intentions and expectations of 
their founders as a moral and spiritual force? Are they de- 
generating in this respect? Are they meeting the legitimate 
demands of the age as positive auxiliaries of Christianity? Is 
the college primarily or solely an intellectual gymnasium? Is 
there any incompatibility between learning and piety? If not, 
do not intellectual expansion and the acquisition of knowledge 
rightfully call for proportionally higher types of piety and 
greater spiritual power? Is not the ideal college primarily 
and chiefly a spiritual force, whose first qualification is to pos- 
sess in its officers of instruction men who unite with profes- 
sional ability the highest types of faith and religious attain- 
ment, and whose proper work is to carry on all mental train- 
ing with immediate reference to religious culture, and in all its 
operations and principles of action to show itself the uncom- 
promising and foremost force of aggressive Christianity ? 

It is not our purpose to answer these questions in detail, but 
to discuss in a general way the main idea which they suggest. 
In so doing, we take the American college under those pecul- 
iar characteristics which render it an organization and a com- 
munity by itself; as having a life of its own more isolated and 
self-dependent for its internal character than any other organ- 
ization that has sprung from the bosom of society ; and withal 
ruling society beyond any other element of the body politic. 

It is undeniable that the general drift of influence on the 
part of our colleges preponderates in favor of religion. Here 
and there may be found, possibly, an institution whose moral 
force may be reckoned at zero, or even on the minus side of the 
equation. But the large majority of colleges would stand plus 
in the reckoning. Their general moral tone, the religious 
auspices under which they are supposed to exist, the general 
results of mental culture and discipline which are considered 
favorable to the acceptance and defense of all truth, the moral 
element that finds a place in nearly all courses of study, the 
religious exercises that accompany college work, the Christian 
character of many college professors, the number of Christian 
students, many of whom graduate into the pulpit, are so many 
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religious elements whose sum, varying in different colleges, 
would probably entitle them to claim a balance of influence 
in favor of Christianity. But whether this balance of in- 
fluence is not diminishing through the lessening of some or all 
of these items is aserious question. It is probably true that the 
colleges of this country are not as decidedly Christian, as 
thoroughly religious, now as in former days. The religious 
atmosphere is less healthful and positive, and the purer oxygen 
of the college life of that time has been carbonized by the liberal 
culture of this age. The institutions that have sprung up more 
recently take their stamp from the spirit of the times. State 
and private insfitutions are in some degree taking the place of 
those that were founded under denominational or Church 
auspices. The possibility of such a thing is a step backward, 
and a measurable release from religious control. Moreover, 
whether mental culture and discipline are intrinsically adapted 
to encourage religious truth or practical piety may well be 
questioned in view of the skeptical tendencies of the student 
mind in its first beginnings of study and thought, and in the 
irreligion, not tosay infidelity, of many literary and scientific 
men. It is doubtless true that the formative period of college 
life is the time when there is greatest need of strong general 
and personal influence and teaching to counteract the youthful 
love of independence and of speculative doubt. The influence 
of any purely ethical, or even biblical, study which may enter 
into the curriculum will depend largely on how it is tanght— 
whether on a scientific basis, or with practical applications. 
The fact that the frequency of religious exercises in connection 
with the work of the college is less than formerly in many in- 
stitutions, and that they are made optional or abolished in 
others, shows a tendency toward secularization. The fact, 
furthermore, that eminent scholarship and ability in a given 
department is about the only consideration in the selection of 
college instructors indicates the popular estimate and de- 
mand, 

There is one other point of no slight importance in estimat- 
ing the religious power of the college to-day. It is a notorious 
fact that many of the influences of college life are adverse to 
piety. Certain phases of college morality ignore the laws of 
God and man. Certain customs and traditions are held! ex- 
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empt from the usual moral tests. It is easy to see how inevita- 
bly fatal to true piety such a theory of morals must be to all 
who accept it. Moreover, the rivalries, ambitions, crude no- 
tions, and youthful impulses of young men are stimulated by 
the fact of large numbers, and become insidious snares to cap- 
ture the conscience. The flutter of newly-fledged freedom 
from the restraints of parental oversight, the direct tempta- 
tions of an unscrupulous few, the novelty of the new life, the 
skeptical halo that dazzles youth in the first gray dawn of in- 
dependent thought, are among the enemies that find a tem- 
porary foothold, if not an undisputed possession, in the fortress 
of the moral sense. These well-known perils are the terror of 
many a parent who trembles at the ordeal his son must pass, 
and warns him earnestly against them as he leaves the home 
circle, ; 

Such facts and tendencies indicate that the demand is both 
legitimate and strong upon our colleges to exert a positive re- 
ligious power. It is not simply a question as to whether they 
have maintained their original standard; but have they kept 
pace with the increasing influences that are hostile to religion 
and provided an adequate antidote for the varying conditions 
of irreligion and unbelief? It would be a great thing to say 
that the ideal purpose of the American college in its origin 
is still held, and greater still, that earnest effort is every-where 
made to carry it out. There can be no question that the 
original purpose of the college was mainly as an auxiliary to 
religion. Whatever may have been its design as a means of 
mental culture, the dominant one was to promote the cause of 
Christ. The founders of these institutions in our early history 
were eminently pious men. Their chief thought in their 
noble work was to inaugurate a powerful agency of an aggress- 
ive Christianity. No doubt they believed, what is true, that 
the college, as a means of liberal culture, as a center of intel- 
lectual power whose utterances should exercise an authorita- 
tive control upon the popular mind, and as a discoverer and 
disseminator of useful knowledge, would be such an agency in 
a very high sense. But that culture, intellect, and knowledge 
without the vitalizing forces of religion would realize their in- 
tent in the founding of a college never entered their minds. 
Academic culture was rather the instrument of religion; a 
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blade of cold steel that must be tempered in the blood of 
Christ if it would do any real service to humanity. Education 
was not regarded as a Christianizing force except in the hands 
of religion. Every effort to promote the one, from the com- 
mon school to the college, was made on the belief that it was 
the outgrowth and auxiliary of the other. A large part of the 
funds given to found William and Mary’s College were given 
as a missionary donation, and conditioned on such an applica- 
tion of them. The seal of Harvard bears the motto Christo 
et Ecclesie. The seal of Yale has the words Zuwx et Veritas, 
and what other light and truth than that ofthe Holy Script- 
ures were in the thought of the ten clergymen who laid the 
foundation of that beacon on our shores? Dartmouth College 
began as an Indian mission. The announced purpose of the 
Synod of New York in founding Princeton College was “ to 
supply the Church with learned and able preachers of the 
word.” President Witherspoon well embodied its spirit in 
the words: “Cursed be all that learning that is contrary to 
the cross of Christ; cursed be all that learning that is not co- 
incident with the cross of Christ; cursed be all that learning 
that is not subservient to the cross of Christ.” There is not a 
New England college but is the result of the religious enthusi- 
asm of its founders as a means primarily of defending and 
propagating the Gospel. A large number of Western col- 
leges are missionary enterprises, designed to furnish a supply 
of pious and learned ministers in those new and growing re- 
gions. And the history of the very few institutions that have 
been founded in irreligion shows them a failure until they 
have passed under the controlling influence of religion. The 
founders of Methodist institutions were men of whom it would 
be sacrilege to suppose that they did not intend them to be 
directly as well as indirectly a power for Christ. They are 
the children of the Church, born and baptized with the hope 
and purpose that they should become the giants of her advanc- 
ing armies, and the invincible bulwarks of her defense. 

Giants and bulwarks they have been and are. From their 
very nature our colleges must be the Malakoffs and Gibraltars 
of the friends or enemies of Christ. In the estimation of the 
people they oceupy the front rank of the forces of intellectual 
power. They are called to the dictatorship of public opinion. 
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Their faculties wield the scepter of critical learning and 
scholarship. Their decisions upon questions of history, lan- 
guage, archseology, interpretation, stir the Church of God to its 
foundations. Their opinions on scientific subjects agitate, 
confirm, or unsettle the faith of thousands. Their doubts ripple 
the surface of vast communities, and stretch to the farthest 
shores of humanity. Their heterodoxy unhinges the faith of 
society and becomes the stronghold of willing infidelity, which 
eagerly claims their half-faith as the indorsement of its un- 
faith. If an unorthodox teaching or an indifferent moral ex- 
ample could be ¢onfined to college walls it would not be so 
fatal, but the infection is caught by those who are able and 
willing to spread it, and the scars of the malady forever dis- 
figure those who have suffered from its terrible power. 

It is not too much to assume that the measure of intellectual 
power, of liberal culture, and of influential position is also the 
measure of Christian power, piety, and influence that the world 
has a right to expect of aman. If the Christian system be true, 
its doctrines vital, and its new life a reality, it is rightfully ex- 
pected that those who are most capable of grasping these 
things intellectually should be also their best defenders and 
examples. If Christianity were of such a nature that the more 
thoroughly it is studied the more uncertain it becomes, and 
the better it is comprehended the broader the basis of doubt, 
the hope of the world would have gone out in despair long 
ago. But the reverse is true. He who studies religious truth 
most carefully finds the strongest grounds for faith. He who 
has the best endowments of mind and culture can best com- 
prehend the vastness and stability of the everlasting pillars of 
truth. He who has such endowments is responsible to use 
them. He who meets this responsibility and possesses most 
of the truth in its theory and of the faith in its evidences is 
bound to illustrate them in the positiveness of his Christian 
teaching and in the earnestness and purity of his life. The 
best exemplar of humble yet active piety ought to be the man 
of great learning; and this has often been the case. Men who 
by their talents and acquirements command the deference and 
admiration of others in the knowledge of this world ought to 
do the same also on the more important themes of the future 
world. He who is an authority in chemistry or mathematics, 
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if he be a Christian, ought to be an authority in the analysis 
and demonstration of the Christian faith. He who is an au- 
thority in geology ought to be an authority in its biblical 
relations. He who is a master in language ought to be a 
master in the interpretation of Scripture. It is too often the 
case that science and learning content themselves with sug- 
gesting or stating doubts and difficulties instead of going on to 
solve them. They do not hesitate to speculate; they have 
less care for the old foundations. There is a delightful excite- 
ment in showing their power to unsettle; it is a harder task 
to establish. They do not remember that it is Satanic to create 
contusion, but godlike to reduce chaos to order. They seem 
to relegate this last to those who are disturbed, and whose pro- 
fession commits them to the defense of the Gospel. 

Here lies the mistake of many men in college faculties, and 
of the college in its relation to Christianity. By their lofty 
position, by their superior endowments, by their obligation 
to the Christian Church for their existence and support, by 
their vast influence for good if they are loyal, by their over- 
whelmivg inertia if they are silent, and by their destructive 
powers if they assail the truth, they are called upon to be the 
most positive and outspoken of forces for the religion of Christ. 
But under the shelter of the claim that they deal only with the 
head and not the heart, that their mission is simply to educate 
aud discipline the mind in the fields of human knowledge, this 
higher work and duty are ignored. Alas! that the laws of 
divorce in these days should so easily sever the holy tie that 
binds religion and education; that man should so willingly 
put asunder what God hath joined together. They were never 
meant to live apart, either in the design of God or in their 
intrinsic mutual dependence. 

The Christian mission of the college ought to govern in the 
choice of men to fill its chairs of instruction. The first and in- 
dispensable qualification should be that they be Christian men. 
And this in no ordinary sense. They should not only be orthodox 
in the faith, but mighty through it. They should not only be 
uncompromisingly loyal to the great principles of Bible Chris- 
tianity and a supernatural religion, but vigorous advocates of 
their truth and living epistles of their power. If there is such 
a thing as experimental religion, they ought to illustrate it. If 
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human character can be marked by noble and pre-eminent 
piety, based on a highly intelligent apprehension of divine 
things; by a strength of faith above the mass because superior 
reason has been used to dispel doubt and unravel mysteries ; 
by a love that burns and glows through an eye of high spirit- 
ual discernment, it ought to be so marked in the men who 
wield so mighty a power in shaping the character of the Chris- 
tian Church. Not less, certainly, for the college officer than 
for the minister of the Gospel is snch pre-eminence demanded. 
The body of young men to whom he ministers as a Christian 
teacher and example is to have vastly more to do with the 
doctrines of religion, with the public conscience, and with 
honest government, than is possible for any Christian congre- 
gation. He has them at a time when skepticism, doubt, and 
indifference will infuse permanent poison into susceptible na- 
tures, and when Christian nobility and positive likeness to 
Christ will reproduce themselves in young lives with lasting 
effect. He is making or marring the chief forces of God and 
humanity. He has his hand on the springs and motors. It 
is rank treachery to God and his Church, to the country whose 
destinies they will soon so largely control, to those whose 
prayers and sacrifices have planted the college, and to the 
highest welfare of those who enjoy its privileges, to bury this 
highest mission of the college under the plea that its chief 
work is to advance intellectual discipline and culture and to 
stimulate literary and scientific investigation. 

An unchristian man, or a man of doubtful religious char- 
acter, much more a man of well-known skeptical opinions or 
an irreligious life, should have no place in a board of college 
instruction. Without doubt, such an opinion will be met with 
the charge of bigotry and illiberality. These are days in which 
men are exceedingly sensitive to such a charge. The glamour 
of Liberalism charms like a Circe, and petrifies like a Gorgon. 
To be called narrow is to be reckoned in conflict with the ad- 
vancing tread of the ages, and to be called an adherent of the 
old-time faith, and pious after the Puritan fashion, is to be 
called narrow. Broadness is deified. Strip off the angelic 
garb from our Satan, and his name is Liberalism. And it be- 
comes Christianity to do what it can to disrobe him. 

on miscentur contraria, says Seneca, But he is talking ofa 
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divine administration. It may be within the sphere of divine 
wisdom and power to transmute evil into good, and thus jus- 
tify their juxtaposition, but it is a dangerous experiment for 
men. It is wise to make the best of circumstances we cannot 
control, but unwise to make the circumstances. Let me poison 
your spring that I may test your power to cleanse it. No, we 
have no occasion for such atest. Then you are unscientific. 
Meet me on the arena with pistols and seconds. No, dueling 
is wrong. Then you are a coward, Let me stand in your 
pulpit to advocate universal salvation, or the advanced doc- 
trine that there is no God but force. No, we believe these are 
dangerous errors. Then you are unwilling to hear or have 
your people hear both sides. Let men of scientific culture and 
professional ability, but of liberal ideas and infidel notions, 
share with Christian men in shaping the beliefs of the young; 
give free thought a fair field. No, this is a Christian institu- 
tion, planted to advance a pure Christian faith among men. 
Then you are bigoted and illiberal. But if these men and 
these ductrines are needed in the world, why should they be 
content to live only a parasitic life? Why should they be 
allowed, like the mistletoe, to suck the life-blood from the 
healthy tree? Let them plant themselves on their own foun- 
dations and flourish under the patronage of separate endow- 
ments, A Christian college cannot afford to give either to 
insidious or outspoken infidelity the prestige of its allowance. 
The power of its poison is enhanced a hundred-fold by the 
dignity of its association. Its opportunities are enlarged and 
its authority strengthened. The college should be as pure as 
the pulpit in its doctrine and piety, and its work should be as 
direct and specific. 

These views are not inconsistent with the popular theory of 
the design of a college. We are no advocate of a dogmatic 
Christianity nor of religious asceticism. The college is not a 
monastery. Its chief function is the culture of the intellect 
through the channels of art, science, and language. But these 
channels will inevitably carry a moral current too. It is the 
solemn duty of a Christian eollege to see to it that its moral 
teaching be pure. It needs no parade of religious profession, 
no offensive boasts of its religious character. It should be as 
unostentatious as true religion always is, but it should be as 
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firm as the hills in its principles, and well-known by its 
fruits. 

Such a Christian character is best promotive of its legitimate 
ends. If it be allowed that the chief design of a college is to 
secure for its students mental culture, it cannot be realized but 
by overcoming serious obstacles. The most formidable of these 
lie in the young men themselves. They are found sometimes 
in their low aims, their inadequate views of the meaning of life, 
their tendencies to frivolity, idleness, and disorder, immaturity 
of judgment, and impatience of restraint. The young easily 
mistake impulses for judgment and fancy for wisdom. Their 
estimate of life and character and morals is often wholly abnor- 
mal. Robert Southey, speaking of college sentiment in Cam- 
bridge University at the close of the eighteenth century, says, 
“The best bruiser enjoys the highest reputation; next to him, but 
after a long interval, comes the best cricket-player ; the third 
place, at a still more respectful distance, is allowed to the clev- 
erest, who, in the opinion of his fellows, always takes place 
of the best scholar.” If this be not a true picture of the 
American college of to-day, something answering to it is the 
tendency of unrestrained human nature. The practical esti- 
mate of many a young man grades his fellows after the same 
standard, and if the more barbarous forms of athletic sports are 
repudiated, it is due to the civilizing influence of religion. To 
see that there is yet need to eliminate barbarism, and yet room 
for Christian refinement, one will have only to read the cur- 
rent history of college hazing. Now, if false ideas are to be 
corrected so that physical and mental gymnastics shall hold 
their true relation; if the moral code of the college is not to be 
distinct from that of society at large; if the traditions of youth 
are not to go further than divine and human law in the con- 
trol of the most vital and perilous period of life, then there 
must be somehow a most mighty counteracting force con- 
stantly present and aggressively active in the college world. 
This force must restore, correct, control. It must touch not 
merely the outward behavior, not simply the intellectual con- 
victions as to what is best, but the deepest and finest springs 
of the spiritual nature. No other force can do this but the 
power of genuine Christian principle. If the weight of college 
influence in its faculty and in the majority of its students is 
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marked by thorough piety and a manifest religions purpose, 
then the general tone of college order, the standard of judg- 
ment in regard to the importance of college years and work, 
and the social relations of instructors and students, will be the 
most conducive possible to the highest attainments of culture. 
The machinery will be of the most polished sort, with the least 
possible friction to hinder its efficiency. 

These principles are true in regard to the student’s individ- 
ual success. If his principal aim is culture, he will secure it 
best by putting himself under the guidance of the highest mo- 
tive. Bene orasse, bene studuisse. It will require a good deal 
ot the Christian element to invert the Cambridge grade and 
put the best scholar first and the athlete last. But after 
the theory is righted there is still need of a right motive in 
order to reach the highest standard. Ambition, the love of ap- 
plause, even the love of learning for itself, are all too weak for 
the best results. There is no goal like a Christian goal, no pur- 
pose likea Christian purpose. There is no antidote for instabil- 
ity, discouragement, and defeat like Christian principle. If the 
atmosphere of a college is helpful for this its students stand on 
the highest vantage-ground. In proportion as a college pos- 
sesses this positive and leading element will the standard of its 
culture rise, and the results of its mission be accomplished. 

But it is a false view that makes high scholarship and broad 
culture the most important ontcome of the college life. That 
life can never be a moral blank. It can give no suspension of 
the functions of conscience, no irresponsible interregnum to 
moral conduct. There is no interruption of spiritual forces nor 
of spiritual receptivity. It used to be the custom, if we may 
credit English writers, never to inquire concerning the morals 
while in college of a young man about to receive holy orders. 
That custom is largely perpetuated now both there and here. 
But whatever moral blank in the known record a man may 
leave behind him when he stands on the threshold of profes- 
sional life out in the world, the record has been made upon him- 
self, and in fifty cases to one that record is not reversed nor 
materially modified in the conduct or principles of his future 
career. The mold of those four years has set and hardened, 
and the moral features are irrevocably fixed for life. The 
young do not realize this truth; but those who have traced 
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their histories know it but too well; and it ought to stir, like 
the tramp of God, those who have the charge and direction of 
such a crisis period of immortal lives. 

It is one of the most serious errors of the day that the edu- 
cational system of our country ought to be divested of the relig- 
ious element ; that this element of itself and by itself, and in 
its own specific channels, is sufficient for the religious welfare 
of the young. Nothing is more strange than such an idea in a 
Christian country. Nothing but the hypocrisy of Romanism 
seconded by the demagogism of politics could have given it 
such currency. The very heathen havea better theory. The 
Constitution of Lycurgus made the morais of the Spartan child, 
after their standard of morality, the principal thing in their 
education. Philip of Macedon thanked the gods, upon the 
birth of Alexander, not so much that they had given him a 
son, as that Aristotle might be his instructor; and none like 
Aristotle comprehended the immortal nature of man and 
strove to mold his pupils by that lofty conception. The 
Chinese blend religious with secular instruction, and the Per- 
sians teach their children virtue as the best of all knowledge. 
The Christianity of history has. never dared separate religion 
and education. From Jesuit to Puritan the theory and prac- 
tice of education have regarded religion as the most positive 
and direct of its forces. It is reserved for the last half of the 
nineteenth century, and the most Christian of all lands, to 
maintain that in the most critical of character-forming proc- 
esses and periods it is safe to withdraw the power of a posi- 
tive religious influence. As though any event of life should go 
on without it! And so, men who would be conscience-smitten 
not to ask the blessing of God upon. every meal, think it un- 
important that the word of God and prayer should introduce 
the daily transactions of a school or college. It is dangerous 
business to make the prayers of Sunday last for the week ; it is 
equally dangerous to offset an extra amount of religion in the 
family and Sunday-school against a minus quantity in the halls 
of secular education. 

But it is the relation of this theory. to the college with which | 
we have especially todo. Whatever entanglements there may 
be in the « nnection of the public schools and the State, mak- 
ing it justifiable even in the estimation of some good men to 
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make the schools purely secular, to carry on the most essential 
and extensive institution of a Christian republic without even 
asking the blessing of God upon it, the same plea will not 
hold for our colleges, Most of these have no formal connec- 
tion with the State. They are the offspring of individual 
Christian benevolence. They are under the control of private 
corporations, and are amenable to the sentiment of their found- 
ers and patrons. There is no valid reason why they should not 
be known as among the mightiest and most aggressive of Chris- 
tian forces. There is no reason why a young man contemplat- 
ing a college course should not be aware at the outset that he 
is to come in contact with a spiritual power which, from the 
character and pre-eminent piety of his instructors, from the un- 
wavering orthodoxy of their teachings, from the prayers of the 
patrons of the college which center there with the most yearn- 
ing intensity, and from the religious sentiment of its students, 
will be most helpful to him if he be a Christian, and irresist- 
ible if he be an unconverted man. There is no reason why he 
ehould not enter an atmosphere of Christian manliness that will 
remove from him and his friends all apprehension of his de- 
moralization, There is no reason why a college should not be 
the safest of all places to carry young men across the specula- 
tive period of life, to solve their skeptical doubts, and demon- 
strate the practical power of religion. The best forms of its 
experience and the largest aggregate of its influence ought to 
be there. 

The importance of this high spiritual character and this 
eminent prevalence of the Holy Spirit in college communities 
cannot be over-estimated. Nothing less than the Spirit of God 
as the dominant element in all teaching and learning can lift 
college culture to its legitimate place. No lower ideal than 
this is worthy of instructor or pupil. Arnold of Rugby, writ- 
ing to an old pupil, says, “I trust that you will gain a good 
foundation of wisdom at Oxford, which may minister in after 
years to God’s glory and the good of souls; and I call by the 
name of wisdom, knowledge, rich and varied, digested and 
combined, and pervaded through and through by the light of 
the Spirit of God.” No man more than he carried this senti- 
ment into his teaching, and no man has lett « brighter record 
or a more lasting influence as a Christian teacher. His theory 
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of a college was in entire harmony with the principle. In his 
letter to Bishop Otter, in regard to the new University of Lon- 
don, he says: “ It is expressly declared in our charter that we 
are founded for the advancement of religion and morality.” 
“A liberal education without the Scriptures must be, in any 
Christian country, a contradiction in terms.” He urges ex- 
aminations, even in the Scriptures, and declares that Christian 
knowledge is a necessary part of the formation and cultivation 
of the mind of every one. 

If the relations of the college to the Church at large and to 
the propagation of Christianity are so important, it would 
seem that its claims upon public support and sympathy are 
very strong. We speak not now of the financial phase of the 
claim, though much might be said of the obligation of the 
Chureh to support the schools that are at once her children 
and her benefactors; and not merely to support them in strug- 
gling existence, but to render them as efficient as possible. 
But in the direction in which we are urging the sphere of the 
college, is there that active sympathy in the Church which the 
case demands? The college expects, and, no doubt, receives, 
the prayers of those Christian fathers and mothers whose sons 
are enjoying its privileges. Other ties than those that link 
the Church and the college secure them. But is the mind of 
the Church at all awake to the importance of the relationship ? 
Does it half realize the power of the college for good or evil, 
its conservation and aggressive influence for Christ, its grasp 
on the Christian pulpit, its plastic power on educated mind, 
and through this on the less thinking masses? Is not the 
almost exclusive idea about them in the popular mind that 
they are simply intellectual gymnasia? That if they have a 
good moral tone it is well, if not, it isa necessary evil? Do 
they know that their highest need is a stream of prayer from 
the whole Church, whose constant, mighty flow shall flood them 
with a divine light and life? That such a need is partially 
felt is seen in the establishment and observance of the day 
of prayer for colleges. That such a day should have been 
thought desirable is high proof of their importance in many 
minds. But how many of the Churches observe this day by 
any suitable exercise of worship? How many family altars 
and secret closets burn with sacrifice on that day? Possibly it 
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is more widely observed than we know, but it is to be feared 
there is a sad neglect and a general indifference to the whole 
subject. If so, nothing can be more fatal to the highest in- 
terests of the Christian religion. The Church should have a 
jealous care for the sources of its power. 

The Christian mission of the college in this age is not chiefly 
conservative. It is not merely general, and so mingled with 
other streams of the intellectual current as to be unobtrusive 
though healthful. It is in its very genius aggressive, and 
should assert its place in three particulars. First, in an open 
warfare against the open or secret attacks of modern science 
and philosophy. Second, in the outspoken advocacy of a pure 
Christianity through the press. Third, in an internal condi- 
tion of such practical piety and spiritual power as shall prove 
that learning is conducive to religion, and that the training- 
schools of the Church cultivate the head through the heart. 

First. It will be generally conceded that much of science 
and philosophy is openly or covertly hostile to Christianity. 
The theory of modern culture cannot exclude the subjects from 
courses of study, and must include all phases of their discus- 
sion and all shades of opinion. It is neither desirable nor 
possible to ignore the subtlest strategy or the heaviest cannon 
of these enemies of religion. The student of history will come 
in contact with the pagan fatalism of Buckle and the godless 
development ideas of Draper. The student of philosophy will 
feel the boreal breath of his arctic voyage as he sails away 
with Spencer into the sunless regions of no God. The vulture 
talons of Mill’s sharp logic will tear away at his heart in the 
endeavor to substitute metaphysics for Christianity. The sub- 
tle opiates of materialism will lull his conscience to sleep if he 
follows Huxley or Tyndall into the chambers of nature. Lit- 
erary and linguistic criticism, governmental science, social 
theoriés, and specialists of every name will thrust their keen 
tests into every crevice of the Christian system. Under these 
batteries, masked or open, it is suicide and sin for a Christian 
college to attempt neutrality, to parley, to slumber. It is 
false and fatal to argue that indecision is allowable for the sake 
of further light, and that the demands of liberal culture re- 
quire us to suspend judgment on Christian truth and action. 
If instructors waver pupils waver. If they lead their pupils 
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to the shades of the debatable ground for any other purpose 
than to show them that the enemies of Christianity are but the 
ghosts of the pit, they are doing them an irreparable wrong. 
If the college is silent, or on the wrong side of the struggle, 
the people, the Churches, are swept into its opinions or demor- 
alized for lack of defense. The mission of the college is to 
step fearlessly to the front. with a ready answer to every voice 
that defies the living God. This is the least it can do if it 
would be loyal to its own students and the great public, who 
feel its far-reaching power. 

Second. It seems to us that the college has a legitimate field 
and an important duty to do through the press. This is the 
great channel through which the enemies of religion will exert 
their power. This is the arena on which infidelity and irrelig 
ion will marshal their forces. They should be met on their 
own ground. When men of learning and mature thought, at 
home in the realms of science, philosophy, and criticism, speak 
from their years of study and reflection, their words are in- 
vested with a wonderful authority. They reach the ear of the 
thousands who have left college walls and are absorbed in the 
cares of professional or business life. They are caught up by 
just that class of minds that most need trustworthy help on 
questions they have not time to consider thoroughly for them- 
selves. They have a vast influence on the pulpit, and through 
this on the minds of the intelligent hearer whose faith needs 
to be established against rumors and puzzling questions. The 
writings of Dwight, Edwards, Woolsey, Fisk, M’Cosh, and 
Thomson, are specimens of what college presidents can do to 
mold religious thought and doctrine. And if more of such writ- 
ing from similar sources could be brought to bear on current and 
cardinal errors it would do incalculable good. And if our col- 
leges were a unit in their advocacy of a pure Christianity, and 
in promptly meeting the attacks of its numerous foes, the pow- 
er of their combined influence would be overwhelming. 

Third. We have already said much as to the standard of 
practical piety that should be set and realized, so far as possible, 
within the college itself. We believe there is no difficulty in 
finding men to fill the chairs of college instruction who unite 
the largest caliber and culture with the most devout piety and 
the highest sense of Christian responsibility. Arnold, Thom- 
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son, Finney, are the types of the men who should fill these 
posts of honor and power. Some of these might have to leave 
the ranks of the ministry, as did Bishop Thomson. If so, they 
will say as he did :— 

The post of instructor in college is by no means an enviable 
one. The compensation, small; the honors, after death; the 
labors, arduous and incessant. I know no employment more 
heart-trying, spirit-wasting, health-destroying. Were all students 
amiable, talented, and pious, they would reconcile professors to 
their lot; but, alas! in this land children are rarely trained b 
= in the way they should go. Still, we welcome them wit 
10pe; we spurn not without trial, the surly, proud, self-willed 
youth; we throw around him arms of love, pour into his ears the 
voice of entreaty; and bedew his cheeks with the tears of frater- 
nal sympathy; we read to him the commandments of God, preach 
to him Jesus and the resurrection, bear his name to the throne of 
grace, and often, in the watches of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth upon man, we see the terrible vision of his danger, and 
our pillows cannot bear up our aching heads, Why, then, do men 
leave the word of God to serve college tables? Men called to 
preach have qualifications to influence mind that others have not, 
and surely the highest abilities for operating upon the human 
soul are needed in the college. 


No wonder that a man animated by such a spirit should 
have made a deep and lasting impression on the college, the 
Church, and the world. But it is neither necessary nor desira- 
ble that college faculties should consist exclusively of minis- 
ters. Pious men are not all clergymen. Neither is there any 
incompatibility between the highest professional ability in any 
department of the college curriculum and the highest practical 
sense of the religious meaning of education. Men of this class 
are just what are wanted to give a many-sidedness to the relig- 
ious power of an institution, and to rebuke the notion that 
specific Christian teaching belongs to clergymen alone. 

True Liberalism is that which includes Christianity in all the 
Jength and breadth of Bible doctrine, and of a supernatural 
religious experience. The creed of modern Liberalism either 
excludes Christianity altogether or strips it of all supernatural 
authority. That creed adopted leaves the body of human 
learning a corpse, and nothing more. The heart and lungs of 
the world’s thought and knowledge are revelation and the faith 
it has inspired in humanity. The human mind is caged in 
every department of science and learning until the religion of 
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Jesus lift the bars. Breadth of vision comes only from the 
heights of God. The horizon of law is infinitely broader from 
the summit of Sinai than from the forum of the seven-hilled 
city. Political science runs mad and leads the nations into an- 
archy as soon as it leaves the council chamber of God. Phi- 
losophy rings its dull changes through all the centuries in the 
narrow circles of Epicureanism, Stoicism, and Fate until it 
hears the voice of the great Teacher. Science digs in the 
earth like the mole or hoots from its perch like an owl in the 
sunlight until the Master opens its blind eyes. History is a 
labyrinth inextricable without the golden clue of the divine 
word. And every branch of human knowledge has its only 
key, its richest sanction, and its proper culmination in the re- 
ligion of Christ. There is no breadth nor profundity of culture 
without it. College education must be inspired by it, or else 
be soulless and dead. The college life, like the individual 
human life, should be hid with Christ in Ged. 


4? 
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Arr. UI.— THE DEITY AND THE PHYSICAL FORCES, 


SHALL we say that Mind and Matter are the only existing 
things in the universe? Or shall we not rather say there are 
three, Mind, Physical Force, and Matter? The former, held as 
doctrine, tends to unsettle the foundations of physical science, 
and to give a fatal tendency toward pantheism. The latter 
gives a clear, well-understood formula under which science 
and art have been doing their work, and on which they can 
build safely and wisely, and under which the religious life can 
have the safest practice and find the soundest religious phi- 
losophy. But much of the aggressive science and theology of 
Germany and New England affirms the former, and speaks of 
it as affording the only ground for a philosophy that is both 
religiously and scientifically tenable. Mind is first, last, and 
intermediate ; is the spiritual force omnipresently and continu- 
ously active in giving change and form and motion to mat- 
ter otherwise inert and dead; and thereby nature becomes, and 
is, God immanent and active in impassive matter. The physi- 
cal forces of heat, light, electricity, gravity and chemical affin- 
ity are but the disguising names which human ignorance or a 
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dim-eyed science has given to the direct, immediate, personal 
Divine agency. These scientific names are a sort of “ fence 
words” with which an inexact science has set limits to our knowl- 
edge; they are the stiff, yet imaginative, drapery behind which, 
it is said, the blazing splendors of the Almighty Power are 
dimmed and tempered to our coarse, unpurified, materializing 
understanding. And also the so-called natural laws with their 
fixed, definite, precise, quantitative qualities, are only forms of 
the Divine energy, are only modes of the Creator’s activity, 
which has been thus condescendingly and mathematically and 
mechanically qualified in order that He might keep faith with 
his creatures, and so afford them confidence in their calculations, 
and safe ground for their work, by thus giving a uniformity and 
trustworthiness to the sequences of nature. And this identifica- 
tion of nature considered as the sphere of cause and effect, as a 
series of births and deaths, with an immanent and ever-active De- 
ity is spoken of as the only sound religious philosophy. It is 
sometimes referred to as a blazing certainty of axiomatic science. 

On the other hand, the theory connected with the belief that 
there are three things in the universe—matter, force, and mind— 
holds that God has lodged in matter various forces and tenden- 
cies which, under his foreordaining wisdom, have brought on 
in orderly succession the geological formations,ghe procession 
of the seasons, and which perpetuate the races of organic and 
sentient beings through their suceessive generations. This 
theory holds to secondary causes, and accordingly speaks of 
first forms of organic matter as direct, absolute creations made 
by Divine agency, and from these first forms came other but 
derivative creations through natural agencies, in virtue of a 
power, of an innate tendency, mysterious but real, given them 
of evolving the subsequent forms under suitable conditions. This 
we regard as the best, clearest scientific basis of a system of 
Christian theism. Accordingly, we refuse to say that natural 
law is God, or that God is natural law, as is so positively af- 
firmed by the other theory. 

Now, the best accredited scholarship in science as well as in 
theology alike demands assent to the doctrine of the spiritual 
origin of physical force. Only a materialistic science will 
deny that. But beyond that fact of spiritual origin neither 
science nor theology is agreed with itself. Diverse theories are 
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held as to the relation of the Deity to the physical forces, but 
of these we need refer to two only. One of these, affirming 
that only matter and mind exist, refers all the phenomena of 
the material universe to the direct, immediate, momentary en- 
ergy of the Divine Spirit, so that all natural laws are but a 
conventional name for the direct Divine volitions, and all the 
physical forees are the varied forms of the Divine energy ; thus 
bringing into prominence again the old Cartesian dualistic 
method of philosophizing, which included all existences in the 
two categories of mind and spirit, and which, largely through 
Geulinex and Malebranche and Spinoza, had its logical out- 
come in pantheism. The other, affirming that mind, physical 
force, and matter exist, refers the present phenomena of the 
material universe to the working of forces that had, in the first 
instance, their origin in the Divine personal energy, but that 
are now not to be considered a part of it. This is the natural 
side. But the supernatural side is not excluded, but affirmed, 
inasmuch as the Divine omnipresence and omnipotence can and 
do stand back of or over the visible or secondary causes, and 
work changes in the ongoings of nature whenever the welfare 
of the creature or the plans or the ends of his government 
render changes necessary. 

Of these twp either one can be taken by a religious fuith for 
a foundation of a Christian theism. Both of them can minis- 
ter to the feelings of devotion. But the former, with its strong- 
ly marked dualistic basis, we regard as an error of fact, and, 
therefore, as unscientific; it draws no distinction between a 
simple causal force and an intelligent volitional force, between 
material and spiritual causes, and thereby agrees with the fe- 
tichism of children and savages, who put a personal cause back 
of every event. And it also has a fatal facility toward pan- 
theism, from which “heresy ” no assertion of the Divine tran- 
scendency over nature can save it, unless it be in the cases of 
those whose minds are strongly controlled by the imagination 
and deeply dashed with mystic sentiments. 

In the Boston Monday Lectureship, of January 31, 1879, 
Mr. Cook referred to Herman Lotze, the renowned German 
biologist and philosopher, and the distinguished advocate of 
this dualistic philosophy. Lotze’s doctrine of the relation of 
Deity to physical force and matter are given in this lecture, 
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from which we select a few points of interest to this discussion. 
From these it will be seen that secondary causes, which form 
the accredited frame-work of natural science, are utterly dis- 
carded. There are but two things in existence, matter and 
mind; and matter itself, in Lotze’s view, is visible force, a sort 
of frozen, tangible energy that is inert. The absolute substance, 
or God, fills freshly every moment the whole universe, as cloud 
at noonday is filled with sunlight. The interactions of the 
Divine mind and matter form the cosmos. The whole sphere 
of causation rests, not derivatively, but directly, on the Divine 
will. God is natural law, and his volition is physical force. 
The processes of nature in flood, field, and air; in suns, planets, 
and comets; in branch, bud, flower, and fruit; in the birth, 
growth, and death of organic things—all these are the present 
products of God materializing. Heshapes each grain of corn 
as directly, as personally, by collocating carbon and the other 
elements, as the graver carves the image from wood, or ants 
build their hill-cities. He rolls in the tides, roars in the wind, 
stabs in the lightning, flames in the gas jet, sours in cider, fer- 
ments in leaven; for, according to this view, God is natural law. 
The material universe is the variable garment of the nnchange- 
able Spirit. All the play of the physical forces, from material 
affections of sense-organs down in degree and pack in time, 
to the ancient action of the gravitating force that condensed 
our primordial, solar, nebulous mist into solid globes, with all 
that lies between of gas, liquid, rock, and plant, are the prod- 
ucts of the direct, personal expenditure of Divine energy. 
But -we will refer to definitions and fundamental statements, 
in which the claims of this system of objective idealism are so 
placed as seemingly to rest on scientific verities, and accord- 
ingly are spoken of as incontrovertible, axiomatic certainties. 
By its definitions a doctrine must be judged, and not by casual 
statements or rhetorical phraseology. From the lecture above 
referred to we quote: “ When matter acts upon soul, or is acted 
upon by soul, it is not necessary to suppose that it acts as mat- 
ter through the physical forces of its external sheath, but that 
the supersensible basis or core of matter directly acts upon 
and is acted upon by that supersensible reality, the (human) 
soul... . We talk of matter as if it were a hand, and not a 
glove with a hand in it. So far as matter is inert, it is glove 
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only. This glove may be taken off; the supersensible reality at 
the core of it, the spirit, is God, and is indestructible.” Ac- 
cordingly when ‘‘ matter acts upon the soul it may be that the 
supersensible element in one and the immaterial element in 
the other are brought into contact.” This reminds one of 
the pantheistical occasionalism of the Cartesian school of phi- 
losophers, of which the historie results were gathered in the 
pantheism of Spinoza. 

To the same purport and with the same pantheistical trend of 
thought we have before us the lectures before the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston, 1871, by Prof. Bascom. He says: “‘ We may as 
accurately, as safely, and with the same instruction speak of the 
force of the whirlwind as a portion of the infinite power of 
God, and as a partial presentation of it, as we can of the area 
of a circle as a portion of space.” “ We doubtless conceive 
God most exactly when we conceive him most closely to facts.” 
“The mind has but to will to move the head, the hand, the 
foot, in order to shoot force through them. If now matter in 
all its forms be but the force of God, God’s will is as omni- 
present to (and directly active in) the entire material universe 
as my will to the tense muscle of my arm.” 

Says Joseph Cook, (“Biology,” page 269 :) “ Natural law be- 
comes the magnetization of all matter by the influence of one 
omnipotent Will. As our wills play on the key-boards of the 
influential human nerves, so omniscience and omnipresence, 
magnetizing all worlds and their inhabitants, play upon the in- 
finities and the eternities.” [The infinities we suppose to mean 
all the material creations in space, and the eternities all the 
events of time.] “ The connection of the divine will with mat- 
ter may be thus obscurely revealed to us by that of the human 
will to matter. Ina better age science, lighting her lamps at 
that higher unity, will teach that although He whom we dare 
not name transcends all natural laws, they—the natural laws— 
are through his immanence literally God. Science does this al- 
ready for all who think clearly.” Of like import, in making 
the physical forces the direct pulses of a Divine volition, and 
thus making the material universe not so much the drapery of 
the unseen One as his very body, we read on page 199: 
“ Wherever we find heat, light, electricity, we infer motions 
of the ultimate particles of matter as the cause, and wherever 
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we find motions we infer pressures as the cause, and whierever 
we find pressures, we infer will as the cause. You say this is 
poetry, and so it is; but it is also cold, exact science. Your 
Lotzes, Carlyles, Richters, Danas, and others, all hold that 
behind the pressures that produce the motion of the universe 
is—will! Motions, pressures, will—is the universe transfig- 
ured ; this is established philosophy of the latest date.” 

In a very pregnant sense in these extracts God is put as the 
personal agency in all the interactions of matter and force. 
Zhe whole field of physical causation is God, momentarily 
materializing. Spirit alone is causal agency. Now we do cer- 
tainly get our notion of causation from the conscious activity 
of our own will, and analogically, we may refer all events to an 
immediate spiritual cause. But clear experienced thought soon 
learns to put other than spiritual agencies immediately back of 
the mechanical, chemical, and cosmical motions, and refuses to 
regard the Deity as natura naturans. But according to this view 
the heat, light, and actinismn of the solar radiance are motions, are 
pressures of the Divine volitions. The Divine energy is as close 
to nervous tissue in the fact of bodily warmth as heat to boil- 
ing water. Accordingly we do not look up through nature to 
nature’s God, for nature in its laws is God. He is very close to 
us, not only as the derivative, funded energy of nature, but as 
its momentarily expended energy. When the fire burns the 
flesh, it is God touching us to our hurt; when wine exhilarates, 
it is God tickling our nervous system; when the wind cools the 
heated face it is literally the breath of the Almighty breath- 
ing pleasantly on us. On the outside is God, on the inside is 
soul, and between them are inert bodily tissues. The immanent 
Deity sits patiently in all the months of spring and summer, in 
numberless flowers and leaves and seeds, in the vegetable film 
of continent and island, wondrously weaving and shaping their 
varied forms; wondrously compounding with numerical accu- 
racy the carbon and other compounds, and with a quantitative 
accuracy mysteriously co-ordinating them in vegetable tissue ; 
and with a wondrous analytic accuracy decomposing and re- 
composing in the process of fermentation. This is called the 
scientific vision that throws wise men on their knees in devo- 
tional trances. The material world is only the vesture of the 
“unseen Holy,” under which he hides, and through which he 
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flames as natural law transfigured from scientific certainties 
into present efforts of the Divine will. 

How in this system of objective idealism material forms and 
motions are shot through and through with the present press- 
ures of the Divine will, until under the “axiomatic certain- 
ties” of science they begin to flame from within; how God 
holds all moveless things omnipresently, weaves all living tissues 
omnisciently, touches all changing things omnipotently, can 
be clearly seen in the lecture of Mr. Cook at the Chautauqua 
Assembly, on “God in Natural Law.” We quote: “Itis pr® 
verbial that when a summer storm at night, drooping low 
and tipped with electric fire, swirls thundering from league to 
league, the inhabitants of a whole region are overawed. But 
what is the element in this that has such efficiency to over- 
power the soul? It is, of course, a sense of the Divine omni- 
presence. God is almost visibly near on the other side of the 
curtain of the storm.” Again: “What force is capable of pro- 
ducing this result which we cal/ an ivy plant? Evidently only 
a force possessing intelligence ... that force cannot reside in 
matter. It must reside in mind. It must at this instant and 
at every instant be exerted by mind. That mind is omnipres- 
ent natural law. What, then, is natural law? It is, to speak 
literally and without figure, the present thought of the Deity. 
It is the method of action of the omnipresent, infinite Will. So 
that this ivy plant, growing on the wall, is as really at this in- 
stant God’s present work as a painting of the ivy, growing 
before your eyes, on the canvass of the painter, beneath the 
pencil of the artist, would be the artist’s present work.” 

One form of Christian theism, opposed to the above, avers 
that at the beginning of things, say of the primal seed, the sub- 
stances and the forces of nature were supernaturally wrought 
upon by Divine wisdom and power, and thereby in the first seed 
there was formed the plantlet, with its radicle, stem, and plum- 
ule, endowed with the mysterious power, under favoring condi- 
tions of soil, moisture, and warmth, of producing a plant, and 
this plant itself still further endowed by Divine wisdom with the 
power of producing seeds after its own kind. And this is the 
rendering which science gives to Genesis i, 11; “And God said, 
Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the 
fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself, 
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upon the earth: and it was so.” God works omnipresently in 
second causes, in mediate agencies, by delegated powers, by 
instituted laws. Mr. Cook says: “Scientific theism supposes 
that the whole universe is filled by the infinite, omnipresent 
Will, as the rainbow is filled with light, and this in such a sense 
that we may say that natural law is God. But, beyond all 
that, Christian theism affirms that God, knowable but un- 
fathomable, billows away beyond all that we call infinities and 
eternities, as light beyond the rainbow. We are equally sure 
of the Divine Immanency in all nature and of the Divine 
Transcendency beyond it.” 

We object to this form of theism as not based on the scien- 
tific certainties, as not correctly stating the relation of Deity 
to the physical forces. Referring to the thunder-storm, let 
us see what are the clear facts of science in regard to it. We 
know that back of the swift, swirling cloud there was the wind 
as the cause of its motion ; back of the wind was the action of 
solar heat on land and sea; back of that solar radiance, millions 
of miles away, was the fierce play of chemic force in the sun; 
back of that local solar energy is the age-long expenditure from 
a fund of force gathered in the cons past in the nebular conden- 
sation—a fund of force whose measureless amount and whose 
origin we do not now consider. And between that primal 
solar energy and the drifting storm-cloud the mind, taught by 
science, places the above series of second causes, that are not 
spiritual forces; that are causal, derivative agencies, not cre- 
ative ones. Clear scientific thought refuses to impute a direct 
intelligence or will to the many agencies that lie between the 
divine entrance into nature and the renfote visible effects. So, 
too, back of the rain-drops was the cohesive molecular force ; 
back of this, the vapor of water in the air; back of the vapor, 
the solar heat; back of that heat, the forms of water; back of 
that water, other drops, vapor, and cohesion; and so in cycles 
of circulation running back beyond the memory of man or 
sense of beast, and yet back still further, even beyond the first 
written record: “There went up a mist from the earth and 
watered the whole face of the ground.” And so, too, back of 
the electric flash was the disturbance of the equilibrium of the 
positive and negative electrivities; back of that static equilib- 
rium were the disparting agencies, named friction, evapora- 
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tion, and others. And these are serial agencies which we 
must speak of as devoid of intelligence and will. They are 
a part of natural law, but are not part of the immanent 
God. Just where in these is the immediate pressure of the 
Divine will? Just where does the transcendent Deity lay 
aside his spontaneity, and become a quantitative, fixed, meas- 
ured, climatic, molecular agency, whose impulses are rigidly 
subject to thermometrical and barometrical gauges? There 
are “ beings,” “ activities,” that originate under conditions im- 
posed by the Creator. They are not God, though they are 
natural law and are from God. 

Then, also, science avers that the successions of species, 
whether of plants or animals, have had their descent from a 
beginning, when the creative power directly, supernaturally 
formed the “seeds of things,” giving them the incomprehens- 
ible power of like producing like in foreordained methods. 
The light that perpetually flames from within organic exist- 
ences is not the direct light of the creative Spirit, for that 
light flamed at the “ beginnings,” at the first births. The light 
that now shines to the eye of science is only a derived light, a 
bright reflection of the primitive Divine light. 

But the theory of Lotze, as applied to the successions of spe- 
cies, makes them a succession of instant, specific, Divine crea- 
tions. The succession of species is, by his theory, to be inter- 
preted as a prolonged series of miraculous acts. The natural 
is only the prolonged, unbroken, stated, regular supernatural. 
By this theory the chasms between the mineral and the vege- 
table and the animal are readily bridged. For the nexus 
between them is that they are each and all the direct creations 
of the omnipresent Intelligence and Will; the difference be- 
tween them being that in the mineral and in the vegetable 
and animal, the Divine will takes, so to speak, different direc- 
tions ; one method in crystallization, whether by sudden start 
or slow accretion ; another method in organiecompounds. But 
it is not science to say, “‘So God wills it.” 

Besides, to put the unseen Spirit as the sole, active energy 
in the universe is to make his spontaneous personality pass 
down into the rigid, inflexible, mechanical, quantitative activi- 
ties that hold in the revolution of planets, the fall of the tides, 
and the laws of industrial machinery; so that the roar and the 
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rustle within the factory walls may be regarded literally as 
the rustle of the quivering wings and the sound of the subdued 
tempest-breath of the unseen Spirit ; while the tension of steam 
within the iron boiler of its driving machinery is only a funded 
portion of the sole universal energy, shut up, imprisoned ; in 
another portion, also, funded in the tense cohesion of the 
particles of boiler iron. For “since only matter and mind 
exist in the universe, and matter is inert, it follows that all 
force and motion in matter must have not only a past and 
remote, but a present and immediate origin in mind.” Thus 
to make science a mere registration of sequences, and to put 
God as the sole causal agency between them, imprisons him 
within the rigid, inflexible planes of material structures. To 
put the microscope under the eye and watch the motions of 
living bioplasm in flesh of frog or brain of rabbit, where animal 
spirit is weaving nutrient matter into tissues of nerve and 
muscle, and of this wondrous action of preordained and co-ordi- 
nated organic powers to cry out, “ We bend, hushed, in the 
presence of the living, acting God!” this is to fling into inex- 
tricable confusion both the natural and the supernatural—is to 
put on seven-league mystical boots and stride hugely and 
swiftly toward pantheism. To bring under the cultured, sci- 
entific imagination the play of the molecular activities in body 
of beast or stalk of corn in the vital processes of assimilation, 
and then to ery out, “I am in the immediate presence of al- 
mighty God, and could I but understand the little throbs of 
the organic cells I should know what God is!” this is to im- 
agine yourself on holy ground, and to slip the shoes from your 
feet in presence of fires that secondary causes have kindled ; 
is to make a mystic transfer of the beauty of the clover over 
to a miraculous brightness of the Divine presence. To bring 
under this trained imagination the play of bioplasmic matter 
within an existing organic form, weaving the complex structure 
of a new derivative organism as the basis of a new personal life, 
and then to ery out, “The creative Power throws out souls into 
existence as fire kindles other fires!” this is to put the Creator as 
immediately active in the soul-birth of an idiot with his sixteen 
cubic inches of a brain mass, as in the spirit that dwelt within 
the sixty cubic inches of the brain mass of the primal Adamic 
pair. To study the exact numerical combinations and the 
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chemical affinities of substances in a laboratory or in a leaf, 
and then to say, “The action of molecular law is, perhaps, the 
profoundest expression of the Divine will;” this is to place a 
scientific identity between the moral indignation of the Son of 
Man against the hypocrisy and meanness of the Pharisees, and 
the explosions of hydrogen and oxygen gases when touched 
by fire. The human mind must put the first link in the chain 
of cause and effect in the hands of a supreme Intelligence, 
but between that first act of a spiritual foree and the remote 
visible effects there are agencies that are definite, measured, 
mechanical, and rigid, and to whose action we must attribute 
other qualities than those of a free personal agent. 

But side by side with this Divine Immanency in the inter- 
pretation of nature is placed that of the Divine Transcend- 
ency. There is an uplifting power and some saving grace in 
this doctrine of the Deity transcending nature while immanent 
in it. It is affirmed that while God is natural law yet he is 
also something more and higher. God fills all the forms of 
matter with his personal force. He is physical force, but is also 
a force beyond the physical. The impulses of his volitions fill 
and are all the laws of nature, just as solar light fills and is the 
rainbow. But this is only a partial truth, for in his transcend- 
ency he is the law beyond and back of natural law; he is all of 
natural law, but immensely more than natural law; is the force 
back of and beyond all physical force; just as the dazzling 
solar radiance is light beyond and back of the colors seven of 
the rainbow. It is this transcendental element in this theory 
of scientific theism that really lifts it above the narrowness 
of pantheism. The measureless fund of the Divine energy is 
only partially expended in the creating and upholding of all the 
forms and motions of matter and of finite mind; the residue 
constitutes his transcendency. And of these two, the Divine 
Immanency and the Divine Transcendency, it is claimed that 
they give a continental standing-ground amid the shifting cur- 
rents of philosophies, against which the turbid waves of ma- 
terialism will dash only to break themselves into harmless 
ripples on a safely sailing sea. 

But we claim that the history of philosophy and intrinsic 
probability give the system a threatening outlook of pantheism. 
For the perpetual varied play of the physical forces touches 
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the practical Anglo-Saxon in all the periods of his life, in- 
cludes most of his observations, gives tone and color to most 
of his moods of mind; in fine, touches him at nearly all the 
points of his outer and inner experiences. All the senses are 
ted and filled by it. Birth, growth, and death; pains and 
pleasures; the cold and warm; the wet and dry; the changes 
of the seasons; teelings of health and sickness; exhibitions of 
passion—all these are a part of the environment that strongly 
iinpresses itself on the spirit. Now let a mind of average 
ideality identify this forceful manifoldness of visible nature 
with the present momentary action of the Divine will, and in- 
evitably the idea of the Immanency will be enlarged and in- 
tensified, while that of the Transcendency will correspondingly 
be lessened and weakened. Let one be taught that in listen- 
ing to the roar of the wind he is as close to the divinely super- 
natural as the apostles were when on the day of Pentecost 
“suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind;” give him to understand that back of the sud- 
den electric flash of a thunder-storm, hidden as if by thin- 
nest veil, lies the present personal activity of the Deity, so 
that under this electrical blaze he is as close to the divinely 
supernatural as were those apostles in the presence of the 
“cloven tongues like as of fire;” let men regard the whole 
universe, the whole sphere of physical activity, as luminously, 
pervasively shot through and through with the present im- 
pulses of the Divine volitions—and how long will it take to 
reach pantheisim? A sound science and a safe theology alike 
demand the recognition of three things in the universe: mat- 
ter, physical force, and mind; and no less the distinction be- 
tween the Divine power and its derivatives, the physical forces. 
They demand the distinction, both in thought and in fact, of 
a primary cause and of secondary causes, All force is or was 
of spiritual origin; but the thing originated is not part of the 
originator any more than a parent form or force continues to 
be its offspring. That God is all of natural law, and all nat- 
ural law is part of God, is a trend of doctrinal thought that has 
a steep decline toward confusions in science, toward contradic- 
tions of experience, and mischief in theology. 

It is true that this dualistic form of theism may be safely 
held by strongly emotional and imaginative minds. As the 
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hnman spirit derives its notion of cause from its volitional 
consciousness, so the transfer is easy to the notion that causa- 
tion is predicable of mind only, and hence that a material 
cause is an unscientific conception, unthinkable in the light of 
clear ideas, and is one of those crude, popular misconceptions 
of nature of which a pure, scientific theism compels the 
abandonment. This error, which is one of the mind’s own 
throwing, and by which it transfers a form of conscious activity 
to the material world, is apt to be a fondling of men of 
strong imagination and mystic sentiments. To them all the 
activities of matter and of finite mind glow and flame with im- 
mediate manifestations of the Divine Immanency, and thereby 
suggest the Divine Transcendency. To them the impassioned 
utterances of the Hebrew psalmist are more literal than the dec- 
larations of cool, exact science. The psalmist says: “The voice 
of the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. He maketh them 
also to skip like a calf.” Accordingly, they would have us to 
understand that when the trees on the mountains are split by a 
thunderbolt, and the earthquake shakes them, the action of the 
so-called electric and seismic forces are misleading, metaphor- 
ical terms that hide the divine agency, of which the psalmist 
speaks literally, holding close to the facts. In minds of this 
temperament it kindles the feelings to a devotional fervor and 
inflames their imagination, when the stellar universe is put un- 
der the Mosaic figure of a burning bush, of which “ Orion and 
the seven stars are lowermost leaves,” of which the Milky Way 
is bending branch, and the strange nebula of Orion is burst- 
ing bud—distant promise of worlds yet to be. Minds thus 
idealistically endowed and trained may fall into a “ trance” at 
the sight of the phosphorescence of a fire-fly, and call it the 
cool but gleaming splendor of the Divine Immanency. 

To this system of objective idealism the thunders and light- 
nings of Mount Sinai in the sight of the Jews in olden times 
were not more of a direct exhibition of Divine power, were not 
a whit closer to the Divine energy than the blaze and the roar 
of a thunder-shower on any summer afternoon ; only that God 
did then for moral reasons what he does now for climatic ones. 
In this theory force is assumed as applicable to an intelligent will 
only, and the scientific frame-work of secondary causes is broken 
to pieces. “The laws of nature are only a figure of speech. 
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The powers and active inherent properties of material atoms 
are mere fictions.” From this to pantheism the road is direct 
and the distance is not far, even in spite of its temporary sav- 
ing counterpart, the Divine Transcendency. 

The relation of this doctrine of the Divine Immanency to the 
human soul, and its laws of descent, can best be seen from the 
stand-point of Lotze, as we take it from the Boston Lecture of 
Rev. Joseph Cook, of January 31, 1878, from which, for our 
purpose, we take the following propositions :— 

“1, Only matter and mind exist in the universe. 

“9, From the idea of mind all material properties may be 
deduced. 

“3. Matter is a form clothing supersensible reality, and this 
supersensible reality at the’core of it, the spirit, is God, and is 
indestructible. 

“4, When matter acts upon soul, or is acted upon by soul, it 
is not necessary to suppose that it acts as matter through the 
physical forces of its external sheath, but that the supersensi- 
ble basis, or core of matter, directly acts upon, and is acted 
upon, by the other supersensible reality, the soul. 

“5. The birth of the soul is not the result of the natural 
course of things. 

“6. The substance of the soul is derived directly from the 
substance of the absolute. 

“7, The extended world of phenomena is not distinct from 
the domain of the absolute, or the spiritual world, whence the 
spirit comes, but is penetrated every-where by it. 

“8, That condition of the natural course of things in which 
the germ of a physiological organism is developed is a con- 
dition which determines the substantial reason of the world to 
the production of a certain soul, in the same way that an or- 
ganic impression determines our soul to the production of a 
certain sensation.” 

As in this dualistic system matter and mind are assumed as 
the only existences, it becomes a question of peculiar interest, 
how an influential connection is made between them. Accord- 
ing to Lotze, matter is inert, cannot move itself, is a caput mor- 
tuum, or, rather, never has been a caput vivum, and the forces 
of nature, which are a part of the Divine energy, are not prop- 
erly inherent in matter, but back of it, and yet pervading it. 
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An illustration has been given: Matter is glove, and when two 
gloved hands clasp we may, in common language, say that 
the gloves clasp; but glove is inert matter only; it has no 
clasping power ; the living, flexile, forceful hand within the in- 
ert glove does the clasping. When matter acts on soul through 
the senses, it is not matter acting, but the living hand, the flex- 
ile force within it; that living hand, that flexile force, is the 
supersensible reality, is God. Accordingly, “when matter and 
a soul to which the Divine will has given individuality influence 
each other, we have a gloved hand, matter, meeting (clasping) 
an ungloved hand, the soul. Yon say that the glove presses 
on the ungloved hand. What you mean is that the hand in 
the glove presses the hand that is without the glove.” All 
molecular activity is here regarded asthe pulsations of the Di- 
vine will. Hence the solar heat shoots its radiant undulations 
against our bodies, and thereby its ether-tremors are changed 
to molecular tremors of the nerve tissue, in which form of mo- 
lecular force the Divine hand within the nervous glove presses 
the soul, which responds. with sensation, called heat. Heat 
here is a mode of motion of the Divine energy. “It is but 
reasonable,” says Herschel, “to regard gravity as the present 
effort of a will.” So “our earth’s motion must, at this mo- 
ment, originate in a mind.” Just so the gliding of the boys’ 
sleds down hill is the present pull of the immanent Deity. 
And apples fall from the trees by the direct drawings of Divine 
energy. Secondary canses are put aside as fictions of human 
misunderstanding and misnaming. Ina bit of pulverized to- 
baceo plant, which, as. matter, is inert glove, but the supersen- 
sible reality, the Divine living force within it, sends a molecular 
tremor along the olfactory nerve up to the gray, cellular nerve- 
tissue of the brain, and there presses the soul in the pungency 
of a pinch of snuff. In the carbon compound called alcohol, 
whose precise quantitative atomic combination is, as Lotze 
suggests, a “profound expression” of the Divine will, and 
whose mind-affecting property is as directly an act of that 
will as the prophetic inspiration of Hebrew prophet, the pecul- 
iar stimulus communicates an exhilarating tremor to the nerv- 
ous centers, which pressure of the Divine hand within that 
carbon glove, the soul receives as an intoxication. The peeuliar 
alcoholic force in the juice of the grape, whieh foree is the sup- 
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ersensible reality at the core of it, presses the human personal- 
ity till it reels in drunkenness. The living hand within the 
glove of grapes may so act on soul that the reason will abdi- 
cate its throne of judgment, and the passions will begin 
to flame luridly from within, or the sentiments soften into 
maudlin sympathies. Shall we then say that a drunken man 
is God-intoxicated? For “all the phenomena of the material 
universe are the results of the immediate Divine agency,” said 
Descartes, Malebranche, Berkeley, Samuel Clarke; and so says 
Professor Bowen, Protessor of Metaphysics in Harvard Univer- 
sity. And while others of this school are more moderate, yet 
they assert that all the molecular, quantitative organic and 
crystalline collocations of matter are produced dmmediately 
by direct acts of the Divine will. It is the ever-present, ever- 
continuously creative, sustaining, and destructive Deity, the 
omnipresent, omnipotent Under-soul, that is in inert matter 
as its present force, and through dead, inert matter touches 
and acts on the soul, which in its turn determines the sensa- 
tions of heat, pungency, and intoxication. 

We are not responsible for these statements, They are only 
the logical inferences of the fandamental statements of a doc- 
trine which, once accepted, the face and footsteps are set inevit- 
ably downward toward pantheism. The only relief and safety 
are in the assertion of three existing things—matter, force and 
mind—and of the fact of second eauses, with the Deity distinct 
from nature, yet personally sustaining and presiding over it in 
such a way as to meet the special needs of his creatures or the 
ends of his government. 

One of the most interesting points of idealistic dualism lies 
in the birth of souls, and incidentally in the propagation of 
species. The birth or origin of the individual soul is no longer 
much of a mystery, for God is assumed as the omnipresent, 
sole, creative agency in the extended world of germinal or bio- 
plasmic matter. And the conditions attendant upon the form- 
ation of an embryo are just those which determine the imma- 
nent God to the production of an individual soul, in the same 
way that an organic sense-impression determines the soul to 
the production of a sensation. Now, or this latter point physi- 
ology teaches that in an act of vision a molecular tremor may 
be supposed to pass up the optic nerve to the brain, and there 
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to be converted by the soul into a fact of consciousness. In 
like manner the motion of the vibrating air is passed through 
the hearing mechanism into the auditory nerve, up which it 
passes to the brain, and is there determined by the mind as a 
sound sensation. The organic sense-impressions are the condi- 
tions that determine the soul to the production of the sensation ; 
just so, we are told, the conditions that attend the formation of 
the physiological germ of a human organism determine the 
substantial reason of the world, or the “ unseen Holy,” to the 
production of an individual soul. Just as the brightness of the 
divine glory in the days of the Jewish tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness pervaded the holy of holies and fell over all the objects 
therein, so God pervades and hovers over all germina] matter, 
from low sponge and prone fish up to erect man; and just when 
the bioplasmic matter has by fertilization passed into a pertect 
physiological organism, then the immanent Creative Power 
breathes into it the breath of its peculiar life. Just as light, fall- 
ing on the optic sense-organ, determines the soul to the produc- 
tion of vision, so the perfect germ of a physiological organism 
determines the great Under-soul to the production of an indi- 
vidual soul. The cruel, licentious Nero derived from Agrip- 
pina, his mother, the features of body indicative of excessive 
animal passion, for which she herself had become infamously 
famous, and the immanent Deity, from whom come all individ- 
ual souls, as fire kindles other fires, breathed into that sensual 
body the breath of a spirit-life loaded on the side of self and 
cruelty as heavily as the body was on the basely sensual side. 
We are told that Lotze would not have us think of the imma- 
terial world, the unseen Holy beyond us, as separated from the 
material universe, but that each individual soul originates in 
God, who is omnipresent, and where he is there is the capabili- 
ty of creation. The physical and mental identity of parent and 
child are by this theory referred to the immanent Deity, as the 
great Dynamis, the Absolute, from whose exhaustless power and 
substance the soul comes as direct as heat and light from light- 
ning flash, as immediate as flashing spark from smitten steel. 
Thescientific doctrine of heredity, which states that strong men- 
tal impressions exert a special influence on an organism in the 
embryonic stage of life, must, by Lotze’s theory, be referred, not 
to the parental mind, but to the Divine. The strong passions, 
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the peculiar traits, which the law of heredity transfers down the 
line of genetic descent, are passed from parent to child by the 
great Under-soul, in whom all nature is spiritualized, and from 
whom all souls are asclosely and immediately derived as bud and 
blossom and fruit from the branch. In Mr. Cook’s lecture on 
“ Heredity” an Irish woman is referred to, who fiercely, intense- 
ly, steadily hated another woman. After a daughter was born 
the cause of that hatred was removed, but that daughter grew 
up unlike the other children, and was so devoid of the kind- 
lier feelings that she would plunge a knife with girlish glee in- 
to the body of a sister, and feel no regret for the act. We 
would say that the fierce, persistent hating mood of the mother 
had passed by heredity over to the child; but Lotze, the ac- 
credited advocate of this form of dualistic theism, would say, 
When God created the bioplasmic matter to be used as the 
basis of that individual life called the Irish woman’s daughter, 
then he locked with it that immaterial, hard, ungloved hand, 
the heartless soul. For every human soul, he aftirms, comes di- 
rectly from the exhaustless substance of the Absolute. 

It is difficult to see how the question of human responsibility 
can be fully or fairly met by the philosophy that thus identifies 
the ongoings of nature with modes of the Divine mind, and 
that affirms that, apart from God’s immediate energizing, there 
is no vision, no hearing, no birth of soul, no formation of body, 
no start of crystallization, no motion of masses of matter, no 
union of chemical substances, no formative power of any thing. 

Not many men are idealists, even of a moderate kind. The 
physical side of things is that with which they have most to 
do, and of which they will think and feel most. Above them, 
about them, through them roll the ever-active currents of 
physical law. Sense and thought are largely filled by it. Ac- 
cordingly let them be taught to believe that natural law and 
God are one; let them believe that the growth and death and 
fall of the season’s leaves are as direct a putting forth of divine 
power as the withering and death of the fig-tree cursed by the 
Son of Man, save that the one was a momentary, supernatural 
act, and the other is a prolonged supernatural; let them 
place the inherited mental wickedness and imbecility, as well 
as their opposites, to the account of God’s direct, personal gifts 
to man; let them regard miasmas creating pestilence as radia- 
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tions of the Divine Immanency, as wasting javelins shot fresh 
from his quiver; let them believe that close behind the curtain 
of a storm, as close as driving hammer to driven nail, sits the 
Divine power, shooting the lightning gleams as directly as he 
flashed the light about the footsteps of the persecuting Saul ; 
let them be taught that only mind and matter exist, and, 
therefore, the universe is not so much the garment as the liv- 
ing body of God, and that all its changes and activities are 
his momentary or prolonged volitions ; let these thoughts and 
beliefs hold them, then inevitably the doctrine of the Divine 
Transcendency will weaken and fade away, and the Divine Im- 
manency will push it back, eloud it over, and crowd it down 
into the region of tradition or philosophic vagary. By the 
mind of average imaginative capacity the Divine Transcend- 
ency will not long be held. Its occasional devotional trances, 
its gleaming, swiftly-passing poetic visions, its religious fervors 
kindled by transient mystic fires, will become fewer in num- 
ber and weaker in force, and sooner or later suffer hopeless, 
helpless shipwreck on the restless sea of the daily passing 
physical experiences. On the other hand, the Divine Imma- 
nency, as the active, controlling Principle of the universe, as 
the omnipresent Dynamis, as the immediate Energy back of 
the physical experiences, crowding out the distinction of sec- 
ond causes, and the belief in physical force as distinct from 
divine volition, will then pass, with an easy and dangerous in- 
cline, down into the confusions, the limitations, and the con- 
tradictions of pantheism. 





Art. IV. THE FRENCH REFORMED CHURCH: ITS 
SYNOD OF 1872, AND SUBSEQUENT EVENTS. 


[FIRST ARTICLE. ] 


THE prominent official position accorded to Protestants of 
eminent ability under the Third Republic, and the manifest 
movement of active minds in France, hitherto reckoned as 
Catholics or Freethinkers, toward Protestantism during the 
past two years, awaken a lively and hopeful interest in the 
fortunes of the French Reformed Church. To any proper 
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view of the present condition of affairs in French Protestantism 
a knowledge of the position and work of the Synod of 1872 is 
necessary. The assembling of that Synod realized a long cher- 
ished desire: it brought into more definite attitude the rela- 
tions of the antagonistic elements which had been for a gener- 
ation contending within the Church, and by its decisive action 
furnishes an important point of departure for the consideration 
of subsequent events. Some review of the earlier history of the 
Church will be appropriate, and of course at certain points 
essential to a proper understanding of the matters we wish es- 
pecially to present. 

The Albigenses in the south of France and more obscure 
sects were early precursors of the Reformation, while at the 
opening of the sixteenth century a marked spirit of Gallicanism 
prevailed in the north. Before Luther, Lefévre d’Etaples, a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, commenting, in 1512, on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, found in them the doctrine of salvation by faith. In 
1521 Lutheran missienaries passed through France, and within 
fifteen years made immense progress in Dauphiné, Languedoe, 
Poitou, Saintonge and Normandie. The Lutherans have con- 
stituted a large section of the French Protestant communion ; 
but the loss of Alsace and Lorraine has cut off the major portion 
of them, over 200,000, from the dominion of France. Accord- 
ing to statistics given in 1872 there remained 80,117. Thesame 
authority, the Almanach de Gotha, gives the number of Re- 
formed at that date as 467,531, only communicants being reck- 
oned in these statisties.* The center of the French Lutheran 
Church was established at Strasbourg. Napoleon gave this 
body a special organization by the side of that of the Reformed 
Church in the Law of Germinal, 1802. It was in like manner 
modified with that of the Reformed Church by the decree of 
March 26, 1852. A Lutheran Synod was held in Paris in 1872 
to reconstitute the Church after the losses of the war. Some ag- 
itation has existed for a union with the Reformed Church, A 
project introduced into the Legislative Assembly in July of last 
year for a further reorganization of the Lutheran Church was 
remanded to the next session. 

Our concern is with the Reformed Chureh, and particularly 


* The general Protestant population of France has been of late years estimated 
at about 1,600,000. 
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with that portion of it attached to the State, embracing 
almost the entire body—the National Reformed Chureb. 
Among those who listened to the preaching of the Reformers 
in France the doctrines of Calvin early became predominant. 
Without organization at first, the people read together in 
Olivetans, Lefévre d’Etaples’ Bible, or the new translation 
of Geneva, each one adding his comment. The foundation of 
the organized Church was laid in the first Synod, called by An- 
toine de Chaudieu with other pastors, and held at Paris May 
25, 1559. In a hidden street in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
this small company, assembled under peril of death, formed in 
three days their celebrated Confession of Faith in forty articles, 
similar to the other Reformed symbols, and a Church organiza- 
tion approaching that of the Scotch Presbyterians. The Synod 
held at La Rochelle, in April, 1571, was the first which met un- 
der fuil sanction of the King, and was distinguished for its im- 
posing character. Theodore Beza presided. The Queen of 
Navarre, the Princes Henri de Bearn and Henri de Conde, 
Admiral Coligny and Count Louis de Nassau were present, and 
many other great personages took part in its deliberations. 
The Confession of 1559 was re-adopted, and has been ever since 
distinguished as the Confession of La Rochelle. A Discipline 
of fourteen chapters is attached to the Confession. Each Church 
had its separate council, called a consistory. The colloque, a 
department of Churches in each province, appointed the pas- 
tor with approval of the congregation. Provincial Synods 
were to assemble annually, and National Synods as occasion re- 
quired. This synodical organization is pronounced by Pressen- 
sé “the most perfect model of representative government.” 
The principle of conservative liberty is recognized. Suffrage 
is universal within the Church. Power is conceded to the pas- 
tors, who are equal among themselves, to instruct, but the voice 
of the laity can be always heard. Yet the Church, in accord- 
ance with the general system of Calvin, failed to assert itself 
az a spiritual organization distinct from civil society. It ap- 
pealed to the sword of the magistrate for its defense, and there- 
in recognized a principle which, as interpreted by its adver- 
saries, was turned to its own annoyance and devastation. 

The date of the Synod of La Rochelle was the most flourish- 
ing point in the history of French Protestantism. The nobil- 
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ity and the bourgeoisie were flocking to its standard ; new con- 
gregations were every-where formed. Largely for this reason, 
without doubt, was the massacre of St. Bartholomew planned. 
The Edict of Nantes, issued 1597, in which the King recognized 
that “ God was worshiped by all his subjects, if not in the same 
manner, yet with the same intention,” put an end to the per- 
secution, furnished a considerable stipend to the pastors, al- 
lowed the frequent convocation of National Synods, and cher- 
ished the academies at Montauban, Saumur, Nismes, Montpel- 
lier,and Sedan. At this date there are said to have been 2,159 
Protestant Churches, some of them with a membership of no less 
than 10,000. An era of peaceable theological controversy fol- 
lowed—the age of Arnauld, Nicole, Bossuet and Pascal. Port 
Royal, though manifestly swayed in a measure by Reformed 
principles, yet opposed Protestantism. The ruling power ere 
long became tired of opposition. The schools of Saumur and 
Sedan were closed. ‘Open battle was feared,” says Bersier, 
“but the hidden and perfidious work of the miners, carried on 
in darkness, could not be stayed, and while yet the majestic 
edifice of the Church resounded with the accents of Bourda- 
loue, Fénelon, Massillon and Bossuet, it was about to fall sud- 
denly before the derisive laughter of an irreligious and frivo- 
lous populace.” 

The Synod of 1659, held at Loudun, was the last legally 
recognized National Synod until that of 1872, which is, there- 
fore, reckoned as the thirtieth. The two dates, 1559 and 1659, 
received special centennial recognition at Paris in 1859. Louis 
XIV. announced to the above mentioned body that no Nation- 
al Synod might henceforth be held till he should judge expedi- 
ent to call it. Provincial Synods were still allowed in form, 
though no longer in reality. The great expense and trouble 
which attended the assembling of the general Synods was 
alleged as the chief ground for their suspension. M. Daillé, 
the Moderator, in his reply, while acknowledging the expense 
and trouble involved, said: “The holding of our Synods is a 
matter of such absolute necessity for the welfare of the Church 
that we gladly endure all the expense and fatigue required in at- 
tendance upon them.” From this date oppressive edicts and vio- 
lent persecutions again arose, till the King at last arrived at the 
idea of revoking the Edict of Nantes, which he did October 18, 
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1685. The political consequences of this act were, as is well 
known, disastrous to France. St. Simon says that by the 
consequent emigration commerce was ruined in all its branches, 
and a quarter part of the kingdom was to a great extent de- 
populated. The best citizens among the Protestants departed. 
For the most part, only the poorer peasants were left. The 
number of Churches at the date of the Revocation has been 
given at 840, and of pastors at 640. The persecution which 
followed and extended through a good portion of the eighteenth 
century was of the most bitter and harrowing as well as vio- 
lent kind, penetrating into the inmost privacy of life. No 
marriage, baptism, or interment could take place without the 
priest and recantation. 

Fifteen days before the death of the Grand Monarque at 
Versailles in 1715, Antoine Court, who became illustrious by 
his labors in the Gospel at this period, and was, also, founder 
of the seminary at Lausanne, gathered in a deserted quarry 
in the neighborhood of Nismes the first Provincial Synod 
since the Revocation, It consisted of nine persons, and re- 
called the Confession and Discipline of 1559. In 1726 a Gen- 
eral Synod was held in a cavern at Vivarais, called the first 
Synod of the Desert. No gathering took place except at the 
peril of a life in the galleys for the men, imprisonment for the 
women, and the horrors of the wheel for the pastors; yet at. 
each of these assemblies after the Confession of Faith was 
read, which each pledged himself to observe, prayer was of- 
fered for the perseeuting King. The last Synod of the Desert 
was held in Languedoc in 1763. It declared the solemn 
promise to maintain, by every means, the union of the Church- 
es, which had hitherto proved so advantageous to them, “ by 
continuing to profess the same faith, to ‘celebrate the same 
form of worship, to practice the same morals, and to exercise 
the same discipline.” This is the last general utterance of the 
Church till 1848. The spirit of persecution continued to 
abate till the Edict of Tolerance under Louis XV. in 1787. 
This edict granted to such as were not Roman Catholics “the 
right of living in France, and of exercising a profession or 
trade in the kingdom, without being disturbed on account of 
religion ; the permission to marry legally before the officers of 
justice, the authority to record the births of their children be- 
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fore the local judge.” In short, the Protestants were thus, in 
form, made citizens instead of outcasts. The Revolution was 
naturally welcomed by the Protestants, and, through the varied 
and terrific events of that period, they were generally regarded 
with favor by the populace, though certain pastors suffered 
martyrdom for fidelity to their faith. The Assembly of 1789 
established equality of civil rights, and, as to liberty of wor- 
ship, the Constitution of 1791 guaranteed to every man “ the 
right to exercise the form of religious worship to which he 
might be attached.” The Constitution of 1795, on the resto- 
ration of religion, uses similar terms as to the individual right, 
while it withdraws the Government stipend. The Concordat 
of Napoleon of July 15, 1801, did not admit what the Pope 
demanded, that the Catholic religion should be declared either 
the religion of the State or the dominant religion, but the fol- 
lowing language is used: “ The Government of the Republic 
recognizes that the Apostolic Roman Catholic religion is the 
religion of the majority of Frenchmen.” The Catholie wor- 
ship was sustained by salary from the State, but the Protest- 
ants were left free to manage their own internal affairs without 
state support. At this point, on the part of the Protestants 
at least, a separation of Church and State might have been 
realized had not Napoleon soon chosen to take control also of 
the Protestant Church in the nomination of pastors and en- 
dowing them with a salary. 

A new or modified form of government for both the Re- 
formed and the Lutheran Churches was established by the 
celebrated Law of 18 Germinal an X. (April 7, 1802.) It 
is otherwise entitled Articles organiques des cultes Protestantes, 
and has constituted the fundamental civil law of the Church 
through the present century. It consists of three chapters, 
and forty-two articles in all. The first chapter makes general 
provision for the two Churches; the second concerns the Re- 
formed Church, and the third the Lutheran. This constitution 
was generally welcomed by the Protestants as giving them a 
permanent recognition and support under the Government, 
yet it introduced important changes into the administration of 
the Reformed Church. First: in place of the separate parish 
council was established the consistory for every 6,000 souls of 
the Protestant communion. In practice, however, the con- 
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sistories often embrace a far greater number, that of Paris in- 
cluding 30,000. Five consistories formed an arrondissement 
Synod. Secondly, The consistory, charged with the administra- 
tion of discipline, appointed and removed pastors under the 
sanction of the Government, which furnished a salary. Third- 
ly, The members of the consistory were elected not by univer- 
sal suffrage, according to the principle which had before ob- 
tained, but by the class paying a certain large amount of 
taxes, les plus imposés or les notables. Moreover, one half the 
members of the consistory were renewed every second year by 
the body itself with the assistance of twelve notables. Instead 
of a rotation of presidents for the consistory, the senior pastor 
was constituted the permanent president, and became a sort of 
bishop, the sole channel of communication with the Govern- 
ment, generally through the prefect of the department. The 
organization of the Church was thus greatly modified in point 
of its democratic character, and became decidedly aristocratic 
and rigidly conservative. Mr. Waddington remarks concerning 
this system that “it is totally unsuited to a Protestant Church, 
whose very essence and life consists in complete freedom. 
. . » The Reformed Church cannot be thrown into a given 
mold and compelled to retain a given shape forever; its prin- 
ciple is reform and progress, and with its present legal organi- 
zation it must needs be only an inanimate body.”* M. Ber- 
sier says, “ What proves the religious apathy of the epoch was 
the fact that no one protested.” The Church is entirely sub- 
jected to the State. No doctrinal nor disciplinary change can 
take place without consent of the Government. It is true that 
during the seventy years of the operation of this system the 
Protestant Church has made considerable progress, but it has 
been manifestly withheld by its externally imposed constitu- 
tion from doing more than a small portion of the work which 
its natural force would have achieved. The pastors supported 
by the State seemed generally content rather to serve the Gov- 
ernment and the spirit of the times than to be zealous in pro- 
moting the expansion of the Church. They seemed mindful 
of the injunction of Talleyrand to the ecclesiastical leaders: 
Surtout pas de zéle. 

A fourth and most important point to be remembered in ref- 

* Cambridge Essays. 1856. 
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erence to the Law of Germinal is that it makes no provision 
for National Synods. The arrondissement Synods, though they 
would consist of only ten persons, two from each of the five con- 
sisturies, were in fact never allowed to meet, either under the 
First Empire or since, until those of the Dréme in 1850. Na- 
poleon had no relish for assemblies that came with any kind 
of spontaneity from the people. Had such provincial Synods 
been allowed the Catholics would have demanded similar priv- 
ileges. The Emperor was on the whole well disposed toward 
the Protestants, and gave them perhaps more proofs of good 
will than they enjoyed under any other régime. He said on 
one occasion, in 1810, with how much sincerity we cannot de- 
termine, “ Had I not found in the religion of Bossuet the 
means of assuring the independence of the civil power, I should 
have freed France from the dominion of Rome, and 40,000,000 
men would have followed me.” The omission to make provis- 
ion for a National Synod in the new constitution has been the 
occasion of prolonged controversy between the different parties 
in the Reformed Church concerning the scope of this omission 
and the attitude in which it leaves the Church in reference to 
the old organization. Some have said, speaking in a general 
view, that the Law of Germinal “ profoundly modified” the 
constitution of the Church. M. Pressensé used similar lan- 
guage. Others have asserted that the modifications are but 
secondary and temporary, and that the omission above referred 
to in no way invalidates the legal right of the Reformed 
Church to the enjoyment of its National Synod. To this mat- 
ter we shall refer at another point in our review. 

We will now notice briefly the external relations of the 
Church down to the epoch of the last Synod. Under the 
First Empire there was no persecution; and, on the other hand, 
but little spiritual life. There were no Church publications, 
no free Conferences and Synods. By the favor of Napoleon, 
however, the theological faculty of Montauban was established 
in 1809, and this seminary, with that of Geneva, has supplied 
the Reformed Church with pastors to the present day. Upon 
the fall of the Empire a violent persecution instigated by the 
Catholic inhabitants broke out in the department of Gard, 
where the Protestants were especially numerous, which the 
royal authorities only with difficulty quelled after two years. 
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The Government of the Restoration was in hearty alliance with 
the Romish Church, and declared Catholicism to be the “ relig- 
ion of the State;” but the Protestants, though suffering at 
times from local disturbances and the fanaticism of individual 
priests, were in general free from serious molestation on the 
part of the authorities, except the impediments thrown in the 
way of advanced evangelization. Under Charles X., the Jes- 
uits being all-powerful, the Catholic “ congregation,” embrac- 
ing in its membership most of the Ministers of State, was the 
real government of the country, and many petty annoyances 
were visited upon all unaffiliated bodies and individuals, The 
Protestants were roused to earnest opposition through contro- 
versies in the press and before the courts. Many persons of 
wealth and rank, such as Boissy d’Anglas, the Marquis de 
Jancourt, Baron de Staél, and Admiral Ver Huel, took an act- 
ive part in the affairs of the Church. The period between 
1820 and 1830 was one of religious revival, and several useful: 
societies were formed: the Bible Society Dec. 6, 1819, the 
Tract and Missionary Societies, and in 1829 the Society for the 
Encouragement of Primary Instruction, a work worthy of 
special attention. A Church independent of the State was 
formed in Paris in 1830, arising trom an earnest desire among 
many of the Protestant laity for a more spiritual Church life, 
and other Free Churches subsequently sprang up. The human- 
itarian efforts of Baron de Staél, the labors of Felix Neff in 
Dauphiné and of Oberlin in Alsace, distinguished this period. 
In Paris the May meetings were established, whose encourage- 
ing influences supplied in some respect the absence of the old 
Synods. The charter of 1830, gratifying to the Protestants, 
returned to the terms of Napoleon’s Concordat, and the Catho- 
lic religion was declared simply “ the religion of the majority 
of Frenchmen.” ‘Every one professes his religion,” it was 
declared, “ with equal liberty, and obtains for his form of wor- 
ship the same protection.” Louis Philippe seemed disposed to 
interfere but little in the internal affairs of the Church, and the 
first five years of his reign were an era of great prosperity and 
religious activity. New societies were formed, and religious 
journals were established. Subsequent to 1836, however, not- 
withstanding the above-qnoted liberal terms of the coustitu- 
tion, many obstacles were thrown in the way of evangelization. 
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Continual appeals to the law were rendered necessary before 
the Court of Cassation. In 1834 a Jaw had been passed of 
similar import with Art. 291 of the Penal Code, but more de- 
tailed and stringent, and, both in the Legislative Assembly and 
before the courts, controversies of great note arose through suec- 
cessive years, conducted by the most eminent lawyers of the 
nation, upon the question whether the restrictions contained in 
these statutes properly apply to assemblies for worship. Art. 
291, which has been at the basis of all restrictive procedures 
against the Protestants since its enactment in 1810, reads as fol- 
lows: ‘No association of more than twenty individuals whose 
object is to meet every day, or on certain fixed days, to occupy 
themselves with religious, literary, political or other matters, 
shall be formed, except with consent of Government and under 
such conditions as the authorities choose to determine.” The two 
succeeding articles fix the penalties for the infringement of the 
law, and Art. 294 extends the liability to any one who shall 
have lent or let his house or rooms to the association. It was 
argued in the above-mentioned debate, by the Protestants, that 
the charters of 1814 and 1830 abrogated Art. 291 so far as ap- 
plied to religious assemblies; but the crown lawyers main- 
tained that the charters guaranteed liberty of conscience and 
not liberty of worship, or, if any such liberty were meant, it was 
designed only for those Churches recognized and salaried by 
the State; and, furthermore, that the very terms “ every one 
obtains for his form of worship the same protection,” imply 
that permission must be sought. The court decisions gener- 
ally sustained these positions; and, practically, in nine cases 
out of ten where the privilege of holding new assemblies was 
sought it was refused. Beyond the Revolution of 1848, and the 
events of the Second Empire, and under the Third Republic, 
down to the present day, the same legal question is agitated. 
Its decision is a matter of prime importance for the interests 
of Protestantism and of religion in France. M. Pressensé has 
distinguished himself in the advocacy of the principle of liberty 
of worship. One of the last acts of the Court of Cassation under 
Louis Philippe was to condemn, in January, 1848, the pastor of 
a Baptist Church in Chauney for having held religions meetings 
without due authority from the Government. Notwithstanding 
the many vexations of the period it was one of very considerable 
Fourra Series, Vor. XX XI.—44 
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progress in the work of evangelization, especially under the 
direction of the Evangelical Society, operating at first more 
especially in the interests of the Free Churches, but later with 
the concurrence and for the welfare of general Protestantism. 

We are arrived at the Revolution of 1848. Though great 
hopes were entertained in these exciting days by the Protes- 
tants, the reaction which followed upon the Coup d Etat soon 
left the Church in a more helpless condition before the State than 
in the period we have just noticed. The Constitution of 1848 
declared : “ Every one professes his religion in freedom, and 
receives from the State equal protection for the exercise of his 
worship. The ministers of forms of worship either actually es- 
tablished or which may be hereafter established have a right 
to receive a salary from the State.” The substance of the ar- 
ticle is the same as that of 1830; but the wording is more care- 
ful, and leaves no room for question as to its meaning. No 
special mention was made of the Catholic religion, so that all 
religions were put upon an equal footing. In a decree of July, 
1848, prohibiting clubs and other political meetings, a clause 
was inserted stating that “the decree was not applicable to 
meetings whose sole object was the exercise of any kind of re- 
ligious worship.” In a case arising in November, 1851, the 
eminent advocate Count Jules Delabord, who had pleaded be- 
fore the Supreme Court all cases of religious liberty since 1838, 
obtained a judgment in thorough vindication of entire liberty 
of worship for France. This decision, however, availed nothing 
after the Coup d’ Etat. 

During the events of 1848 a Synod was called by the Re- 
formed Churches, of their own motion, which never obtained 
Government recognition, and its decisions were not actually ac- 
cepted bythe Churches. Its debates served, however, as an index 
of the requirements and sentiments of the times, There were 
present eighty-eight delegates, fifty pastors, and thirty-eight 
elders. The Synod sat from September 10 to October 7. A 
project of organization to take the place of the Napoleonic 
constitution was framed, which provided (1) a rehabilitation of 
the local Church council or presbyterial council; (2) a choice 
of lay members of the presbyterial council and consistory not by 
vote of the wealthier but of all members twenty-five years 
of age who had taken the communion and who recognized the 
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Bible as the word of God and sole rule of faith ; (3) re-estab- 
lishment of Provincial and National Synods, the latter to meet 
every three years, and to appoint a committee to execute its 
decisions. Appointment was made for the next Synod in 1851, 
at Nismes, but no authorization was received from the Gov- 
ernment. This assembly of 1848 is not, therefore, recognized 
among the regular Synods of the Church. During the changes 
of 1830 a vain attempt had also been made to abolish or 
modify the Law of Germinal. 

The Synod failed to announce any formula of doctrine. A 
few persisted in demanding a creed, and two delegates, Frédér- 
ic Monod and Count de Gasparin, still protested after the vote 
was taken, and withdrew to found the “ Union of Evangelical 
Churches,” which united the various Free Churches in an act- 
ive association holding its regular Synods every two years. 
In 1872 these Churches numbered forty-eight in all, embrac- 
ing a membership of 3,000. Their position has been one of 
self-sacrifice on the part of membership and leaders for the 
voluntary principle in ecclesiastical affairs which, while it has 
attained so signal a success with the Anglo-Saxon race, seems 
yet destined to a prolonged if not impotent struggle in 
France with the predominant idea of religion, which the 
French people have ever associated so closely with the idea of 
civil authority and civil order. The leaders of these Churches, 
the Monods, MM. Pressensé, Fisch and Bersier have greatly 
* distinguished themselves by their labors. Their views have 
found. advocacy in the Archives du Christianisme and the 
Revue Chrétiene as well as in the Eylise Libre, their special or- 
gan. Alexander Vinet was an eminent champion of the vol- 
untary principle, or the separation of Church and State, in 
the days of the Abbé Lamennais. He published an important 
essay in defense of this principle in 1829, entitled, “ An Essay 
on the Manifestation of Religious Opinions.” He also advo- 
cated his views in the Semeur, a journal published under Free 
Church influence in the period from 1831-1850, and through 
this and other channels was the main instrument in promoting 
these principles in France. Vinet was successful in winning 
large numbers to a theoretical adoption of his system in 
Switzerland, and was gratified in obtaining the organization 
of the Free Church of Canton Vaud in 1846, the year before 
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his death. The Church system of Calvin, and that which he 
put in force at Geneva, was a theocracy. The principle of 
Church membership on profession of faith alone he did not 
recognize, though the natural operation of his doctrines de- 
veloped this view to its realization, especially in the United 
States. In France the Reformed Church, adopting readily the 
system of Calvin, has regarded itself as a State establishment 
embracing by right all of Protestant birth, and any organized 
separation from it was looked upon until of late years with 
as much aversion as schism inspires in the Romanist. This 
conception was, of course, only strengthened by the constant 
control which the Government has exercised over the Church 
by the concordat system. The Free Churches take their rise 
not only on the principle of voluntary support but on that of 
voluntary association by profession of faith; and they are, 
therefore, the special advocates of this latter view of Church 
membership. Their insistence upon this point involves an ad- 
hesion to the historically fundamental doctrines of the Re- 
formed faith, and the Free Churches were naturally in sym- 
pathy with the party of the Right in the late Synod, and with 
the effort to secure a definite dogmatic statement, for the 
want of which, as we have seen, in 1848 the Union was formed. 

The decree of March 26, 1852, which supervened upon the 
Coup @ Hat, modifying the organization of both the Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches, was a surprise to all, and, on the 
whole, an occasion of grief to the orthodox portion of the 
Reformed Church. The decree re-aftirmed the Law of Ger- 
minal as a fundamental basis, but re-established the principle 
of universal suffrage in the election of the governing councils, 
without, however, fixing any religious qualification. The in- 
stitution of presbyterial councils subordinate to the consistory 
was, indeed, acceptable, as being so far a return to the old par- 
ish system; but in the institution of a Central Council as the 
supreme governing body, appointed by the State and consti- 
tuted as the medium between the Church and the State, this 
decree not only took away the National Synod, there being no 
more mention of it than in the Law of Germinal, but annulled 
the true significance of the Provincial Synods, with which, ac- 
cording to the ancient free representative constitution of the 
Chureh, the power of electing the central body should remain. 
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The functions of the Central Council were, indeed, but vague- 
ly designated, and it served, says Pressensé, “only as a con- 
venient screen for the civil authority.” Immediate protest 
arose from the consistories of Paris and of Nismes, the latter 
declaring that “ with the virtual disappearance of the Provin- 
cial Synods the germ of the General Synods was also lost,” 
and this is denominated “a real revolution” in the Church 
system. ‘T'wo supplementary decrees, defining certain points 
in the general law, were issued September 10, 1852, and May 
20, 1853. As to the liberty of religious assemblies every legal 
restriction was put in force. The decree of July, 1848, was 
annulled, and Article 291 was declared applicable to public 
meetings of every description. So the supreme court decid- 
ed in the case of a pastor aceused in 1853. An arbitrary ¢los- 
ing of many Protestant places of worship, especially those of 
the Free Churches, and of Protestant schools, partieularly in 
the Haute Vienne, caused no little alarm for the eause of relig- 
ious liberty. In the latter department the people assembled 
again in the desert, in caverns, and remote groves, where they 
might escape the notice of Government spies. It was not till 
1856 that the schools were again opened in the Haute Vienne, 
and in some places Protestant worship was re-established only 
after nine years of suspension. An additional decree was is- 
sued March 19, 1859, concerning the opening of new places of 
Protestant worship, by which all applications for the privilege 
must take the long process of adjudication before the Imperial 
Council of State. Such in general was the severe attitude of 
the Government toward the work of Protestant evangeliza- 
tion during the period of the Second Empire. Cases of ex- 
treme injustice were, perhaps, rare and local only; but the 
arbitrary hand was every-where felt. There was some progress, 
and new houses of worship were erected—one large church, in 
particular, having been built in Paris by the municipality in 
1865—but the reports of evangelization work through this pe- 
riod generally show but a moderate degree of life and hopeful- 
ness. There was no marked religious revival. As to the 
operation of the principle of universal suffrage without the 
guard of religious qualification, though it did not at first occa- 
sion the disorder which some had feared, it yet manifestly en- 
tailed evil consequences by the encouragement which it offered 
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to the growth of extreme Liberalism, and to the use of such 
violent partisan efforts in the consistorial elections as agitated 
the Church and community during the five years preceding 
the fall of the Empire. 

The decree of March 26, 1852, though, as we have said, a 
grief to the more strictly orthodox, was pleasing to the liberal 
party in the Reformed Church. Indeed, it has been suspected, 
though the fact, we believe, is not established, that the decree 
was framed with the counsel and advice of certain of the liberal 
leaders. It established, on the one hand, a more centralized 
governmental eontrol in Church affairs, and, on the other, uni- 
versal suffrage without religious qualification, in both which 
respects it operated to forbid the dominance of a distinct theo- 
logical creed, and was favorable to the unquestioned retention 
of their position by the liberal pastors. It is the so-called lib- 
eral party which has seemed especially to favor the subjection 
of the Church to the State. M. Coquerel, pére, indeed, pro- 
posed a constitution for the Central Council by which it should 
be composed of ten pastors appointed by the Government and 
twenty laymen selected by the Government and appointed by 
decree out of a list nominated by the consistories, while the 
president of the Council should be the Government director of 
the non-Catholic forms of worship. As to the removal of pas- 
tors on the ground of opinion by appeal to the Government, 
it may be safely asserted that nearly all such removals during 
the present century have been instigated by the party called 
liberal. 

It will be readily understood that the prevalence of skep- 
tical views among the ministers of a State Church like the Na- 
tional Reformed Church of France, deprived, as it has been 
for so long a time, of its representative Synod, by which its 
doctrine could be from time to time reaffirmed and its disci- 
pline administered, would give rise to complicated and most 
embarrassing difficulties. These difficulties have to an extent 
existed for half a century, or ever since the revival of religious 
life in French Protestantism, and were largely increased in the 
decade preceding the last Synod. On the one hand were the 
orthodox laity, protesting against their subjection to the teach- 
ings of a pastor who denied the fundamental doctrines of their 
faith and that of their fathers, and on the other was the lib- 
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eral pastor maintained in his position by the Government, 
which did not concern itself about points of doctrine, and claim- 
ing his rights, by reason of the virtual abolition of synodical 
discipline and the long abstention of the general Church trom 
the utterance of a creed, to the untrammeled expression of in- 
dividual opinion in the exercise of his pastoral office. A cele- 
brated instance of the intolerable annoyance and oppression of 
this state of things occurred in the case of Pastor Martin Pa- 
schoud in Paris, who insisted upon renominating M. A. Coquerel, 
fils, as his assistant after he had been discontinued in 1854 by 
the consistory on account of his radical utterances. As the only 
hope of relief, the consistory early in 1866 passed a vote of 
deposition upon the pastor himself, on account of his persistent 
opposition to their wishes in this matter, and for the utterance 
of increasingly radical opinions on his own part. The Minis- 
ter Boroche, however, constantly refused to sanction this vote, 
and Martin Paschoud was continued in his position year after 


year. 
The Council of State, however, seemed to recognize ulti- 
mately that the right of having some control over its doctrinal 


matters or the religious attitude of the electors must lie with 
the Church; and accordingly it refused to sustain the appeal 
of the radicals against the Paris consistory in 1866, and sus- 
tained the Caen consistory, early in 1870, in the right to im- 
pose a religious condition. The same year a very decided re- 
quirement of religious condition, though expressed in brief and 
general terms, was voted by the consistory of Paris. Against 
this action the Nismes consistory, which was predominantly 
liberal, sent a protest. It had also protested warmly in 1864 
against the non-continuance of M. Coquerel, and in doing so 
declared that the two theological tendencies existent in the 
Reformed Church are equally legitimate and have an equal 
right to position. This language expresses succinctly the gen- 
eral ground on which the Liberals take their stand through- 
out the controversies of the present epoch. In order that this 
unceasing and most harassing controversy might find a settle- 
ment, and the only settlement possible, and that the Reformed 
Church might assume again general authority over its doc- 
trinal and disciplinary affairs, a meeting of the National Synod 
was greatly desired; and the appeal to the Government for this 
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object became more and more urgent with the increase of the 
ecclesiastical difficulties toward the close of the Empire. Na- 
poleon III., it has been stated, was about to grant the convoca- 
tion of a Synod just before the disasters of the war of 1871. 
Having considered the external relations and attitude of the 
Church, we must now take a brief review of its internal or 
doctrinal history, in order that we may better understand the 
position of the parties. The skeptical philosophy of the 
eighteenth century exercised no small influence upon the Prot- 
estant Church, After the Reign of Terror the forms of wor- 
ship were slowly recovered, with a moderate degree of life. 
The aim was rather moral than religious, though the fundament- 
als of the faith were not formally denied. ‘We have noticed 
the absence of spiritual aetivity under the Empire, a necessary 
product, in part, of external cireumstances. The non-allow- 
ance of a free Synod, where the traditions of the past could be 
gathered up and where its doctrines would have found some 
form of statement; the constitution of the Law of Germinal, 
which, though noticing or implying in general terms the estab- 
lished foundation and discipline of the Church, gave no pre- 
cision to the announcement of this fundamental rnle—all this 
laxity and absence of positive assertion early opened the door 
to every shade of religious opinion. The miraculous facts at 
the basis of Christianity, constituting its supernatural charae- 
ter, were sincerely believed in the Church in the early part of 
the century, but the other main points of doctrine in the 
creed were received in a different sense from that of their first 
statement. Man was regarded as feeble rather than depraved. 
The idea of human merit was made quite prominent in the 
sermons of the time. The liturgies in use were those of Gen- 
eva, formed under the eighteenth century philosophy. Wor- 
ship preserved its forms, but religion seemed to be regarded as 
something outside of real life. Numerically the Church greatly 
declined, and at the Restoration, it has been stated there were 
but one hundred and ninety Churches and as many pastors. 
Under the restoration the liberal tendency increased. Samuel 
Vincent, the eminent pastor of Nismes, regarding religion rath- 
er as a sentiment than as a dogma, was a disciple of Schleier- 
macher. He desired a separation of Church and State. 
The religious awakening which occurred between 1820 and 
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1830 naturally oceasioned a great revival of faith in the old 
points of doctrine. This awakening was doubtless occasioned 
in part by the spread of a more spiritual philosophy, to which, 
according to Guizot,* the works of Chateaubriand largely con- 
tributed. In the life of the Reformed Church, however, the 
revival began with the work of Frédéric Monod in his Sunday- 
school, founded in 1822. It was advanced by the influence 
proceeding from the Wesleyans under the eminently successful 
labors of Charles Cook, from the zeal of Mark Wilks at Paris, 
and from the efforts of the Calvinistic missionaries from Scot- 
land and Geneva, such as the Haldanes, Malan, and Gauthier, 
who urgently pressed the points of doctrine embodied in the 
old Confession of La Rochelle, but which had been for a 
long time forgotten. The adherents of the liberal tendency, 
on the other hand, organized in their consistories an active op- 
position to this revival of dogma. They began to depose, 
where the sanction of the Government could be procured, 
those pastors who warmly favored the return to the former 
faith. A celebrated case was that of Adolphe Monod in the 
Church of Lyons. He was a man of profound sentiment and 
great eloquence—“a preacher unequaled,” says Lacordaire, 
“for the elevation, purity and richness of his language.” His 
new manner of preaching, in urging the moral impotence of 
man and the supremacy of divine grace appeared like a mon- 
strous absurdity to the people. In the petition addressed to 
the consistory he was accused of having made assault upon 
“the most beautiful, the most difficult, the most holy of all re- 
ligions, the religion of good works, which is the natural dic- 
tate of conscience.” Martin Paschoud, who so stoutly resisted 
the determination of the Church for his own retirement, pre- 
sided over the consistory which pronounced the deposition of 
Adolphe Monod, and gave his voice for the act. The confirm- 
utory governmental decree was rendered April 15, 1831, the 
legal point being taken in the pastor’s refusal to give the com- 
munion in certain cases. From this event divergence between 
the two tendencies became more decided, and has increased to 
the present day with more or less active manifestation. The 
several consistories chose pastors in accordance with their own 
views. Active controversies were carried on in different jour- 


* “ Meditations on the Present State of the Christian Religion.” 1865. 
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nals. MM. Coguerel, pére, Paschoud, Fontanes, Kéville were 
the leaders of the liberals. Their organ for a long series of 
years was Le Lien, which has later become La Jenaissance. 
The evangelical leaders of this earlier day were Frédéric and 
Adolphe Monod, MM. Stapfer and Grandpiérre. Their jour- 
nals were L’ Espérance and Les Archives du Christianisme, now 
called Le Christianisme au XIX. Siécle. The Free Churches 
were founded, as we have seen, for the maintenance of the old 
faith. Its doctrines have struggled to regain their supremacy 
against the religious torpor and skeptical habits of thought 
which had beeome generally established, and against the legal 
privileges by which the liberal pastor has often held his posi- 
tion in opposition to the will of his parish; but they have 
gradually made progress, gaining ground especially in Paris, 
up to the time that they counted a majority in the last synod. 

The doctrinal position of the liberal party has, in case of 
the majority of its leaders, undergone an important change 
by an advance toward a more complete denial of the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith. The difference is vast between 
the utterances of the liberal Jeaders of the past fifteen or 
twenty years and those which belong to the earlier period. 
The earlier period, extending from 1830, was that of ration- 
alism ; the present is that of radicalism. While the philosoph- 
ical genesis of the former is found in the French eclecticism 
of Royer-Collard, Maine de Biran and Cousin, with a consid- 
erable influence from Comte, the latter proceeds without doubt 
directly from the extreme rationalism and negative criticism 
of Germany. The new school, embracing new names, includes 
also some of the old liberals, who have departed from their 
conservative positions. The former liberals were content to 
deny the distinctive points of Calvinism and the fundamental 
views of human depravity, admitting a moderate criticism of 
the Scriptures, while they still held to the supernatural divine 
authority of the Bible and to faith in miracles, and especially 
in that of our Lord’s resurrection. It was then a question, not 
whether the Scriptures were an authoritative rule of faith, but 
whether the Scriptures alone without a formal creed were suffi- 
cient. M. Grawitz, who failed in 1828 to obtain consecration 
in Paris for declining to sign the Confession of Faith, wrote in 
1847 that those who deny the inspiration, miracles and divinity 
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of Jesus Christ are “ audacious infidels.” He also said at the 
same time: “In order that reason may not be without a guide, 
the liberals take refuge under the standard of the historical 
Christ, and they regard the apostles as inspired teachers, and 
consequently infallible.” In giving a definition of rationalism 
at the Synod of 1848, M. Sardinoux said: “If by the term 
rationalism the denial of a supernatural revelation is under- 
stood, I hardly know of two, or at most three, rationalists in 
France.” Martin Paschoud in an opinion delivered before the 
Paris consistory in April, 1853, said: “The doctrine of the Re- 
formed Church is exhibited in the books which it uses in its 
worship; first the Bible, and then the liturgies . . . The Apos- 
tles’ Creed is the abridgment of its faith.” We give the above 
quotations on the authority of M. Doumergue. The Liberal 
Conference of Nismes in 1854 voted almost unanimunsly a 
form of consecration to be recommended to the consistories, 
containing a clear recognition of the Scriptures as “ the foun- 
dation of the faith,” and of the “Son of God,” who “ lived, died, 
and rose again” for the Church. ‘This paper was signed by 
seventy pastors, being all but three of the assembly. The prog- 
ress, however, toward the negations of radicalism was in many 
quarters very marked. M. Scherer, who resigned his chair 
of theology in Geneva on account of his disagreement with the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration, founded with M. Colani the 
Revue de Théologie at Strasburg. The Revue, though at first 
in sympathy with the evangelicals and disdainful of the old 
rationalism, ere long advanced, by the application of destructive 
criticism to the Scriptures, to the most extreme radicalism. 
The possibility of miracles was denied, and that of the resur- 
rection as well. Even the miracle of Christ’s perfection came 
to be doubted among this school, as by M. Pécaut in Le 
Christ et la conscience. M. Réville denies the absolute and ex- 
clusive inspiration of the Bible. In 1861 he said, “I shall not 
hesitate to affirm that Christianity by its most characteristic 
principles and tendencies is opposed to the idea of the super- 
natural.” MM. Réville, Theophile Bost and Fontanés, had 
rendered such ideas familiar to many Protestants when Renan’s 
“Life of Jesus” appeared. It was M. Coquerel’s eulogy of Re- 
nan which chiefly occasioned hisremoval. Both the Coquerels 
and also Martin Paschoud took ground with the more advanced 
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liberals before the days of the Synod. The extreme utterances 
of the radicals, and the active propagation of their views subse- 
quent to 1860, naturally gave rise to a more earnest desire on 
the part of the orthodox to have the ancient faith of the Church 
authoritatively asserted, which could only be done by a Na- 
tional Synod. 

The liberals generally deprecated at this period the assem- 
bling of the Synod, for they feared lest they should be found 
in a minority, and thus be subjected, under the sanction of the 
Government, to a precise doctrinal law which did not then 
exist. Martin Paschoud, senior member of the party, pro- 
tested against the summoning of a Synod in these terms: “If 
the Churches are prudent they will not demand it, and if they 
demand it we hope the Government, more wise than they, will 
not grant it.” The rationalists were at the height of their 
numerical power in 1848, having a majority in the Synod; yet 
they succeeded in obtaining nothing more favorable from the 
assembly than silence as to the authority of the ancient con- 
fession, while an address to the Churches was issued directing 
attention to the subject. From this date the power of the 
rationalists declined, especially in Paris. In 1854 they trans- 
ferred their efforts to control the pastoral conferences to the 
South, and were successful in the conference of Nismes, where 
the liberal element has continued to predominate. In 1864 a 
division of the conference of the South took place, the ortho- 
dox party holding their meeting at Alais. A like division oc- 
curred in the Paris conference of 1866, the liberals and or- 
thodox holding thereafter separate meetings, by which the acri- 
monious debates which had become so grievous were avoided. 
These free pastoral conferences which have been held since 
1832, usually in the spring, at Paris, in connection with the 
May anniversaries, have been often occasions of great profit. 
The general conferences are open to the pastors of all the 
churches: the special conferences are those of State Churches, 
the Reformed and the Lutheran separately. In the special 
Paris conference of 1864 M. Gnizot presented a declaration 
which was carried by vote of 141 to 23, and laid down the 
necessary points of Christian belief as follows: (1.) Faith in 
the supernatural action of God in the government of the world, 
and especially in the establishment of the Christian system ; 
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(2.) Faith in the divine and supernatural inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures, and their sovereign authority in religious 
matters; (3.) Faith in the eternal divinity and miraculous 
birth, as well as in the resurrection, of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
God-man, Saviour and Redeemer of men. 

The general conference of the same year declared by an 
overwhelming majority that “it is an abuse of power and a 
spiritual tyranny for a minister of Jesus Christ to take advan- 
tage of his position to propagate, directly or indirectly, ideas 
contrary to the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, such as 
the authority of the Bible, the divinity and redemptive work 
of Jesus Christ which are conditioned in the Protestant litur- 
gies.” No less than two hundred pastors were present at this 
conference. It was a period of great excitement, and in the 
years which followed the most strenuous efforts were made, 
though in vain, by the liberals to gain a majority in the con- 
sistorial elections. 

In objecting to the assembling of a Synod the liberals 
generally denied the power of the Government to summon it 
without some change in the constitution of the Church by 
legislative enactment. It was affirmed that the Law of Ger- 
minal, the acknowledged basis of the subsequent decrees, had 
virtually abrogated the National Synod by failing to make 
mention of it. To this point and to the interest of the dis- 
cussion we have already alluded. To maintain this position 
was now a matter of very practical moment for the liberals. 
They generally denied that the Confession of La Rochelle 
and the body of discipline connected with it had any remain- 
ing force ; they asserted that it had fallen into desuetude, and 
so into invalidity, from the beginning of the century. On the 
other hand, it has been shown that the authority of the an- 
cient discipline was recognized from time to time by consis- 
tories, pastoral conferences, and the few provincial synods 
which met. M. Doumergue, editor of Le Christianisme au 
XIX Siéecle, the organ of the orthodox party, makes this 
evident in his L’ wnité de  Eglise réformée de France, (1875.) 
As to the Law of Germinal in the terms introductory to the 
statutory provisions, vw la discipline des Eylises réformécs de 
Franee, the previous existence of such discipline, dependent as 
it was upon synodal authority, is plainly recognized. The 
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reply made by the Council of State in November, 1873, to 
the petition of the liberals affirms that by requiring in Art. 5 
the submission of all changes in the discipline to its approval 
the Government recognizes the legal existence of said disci- 
pline, “ which is no other than the synodal constitution of the 
Reformed Church.” The report of Portalis to the Council 
ot State at the epoch of the institution of the law constitutes 
a kind of commentary on it. Portalis says that the object of 
the law was “to preserve to both the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches their own discipline and form of government.” Sim- 
ilar language was used by the Government commissioner, 
Count de Belboeuf, before the Council of State in the case of 
the Caen consistory before referred to. He said: “The con- 
stitution of the Reformed Church, determined by its first Syn- 
od held in Paris, 1859, is still, except the special modifica- 
tions known to the council, that under which the Church lives 
and acts.” This need seems to have been recognized by the 
Council, for the appeal was sustained. To recur to a much 
earlier date, the Annuaire of Paul Rabaud in 1807 insists that 
the Discipline had continued in vigor up to that time without 
an appeal to legal force. The Annuaire Protestant of 1821, a pub- 
lication which took the place of that of Rabaud, and is continued 
to the present day, presented the Law of Germinal, and im- 
mediately after it, without special observation, the discipline of 
the Reformed Church. From these facts it appears that a 
Church journal of an early day was justified in asserting that 
“the Protestants had still a right to their Synod, and only 
needed boldness to insist upon the enjoyment of it.” 

The frequently expressed desire for a national Synod on the 
part of consistories and pastoral conferences and various Church 
organs ever since 1802 also manifests the general sentiment of 
the Church as to the existence of such a constitutional privi- 
lege. “The right of the Church,” says M. Laurens, “to seek 
to realize this complement in its organization has never been 
denied by the Government, nor has the hope of obtaining its 
Synod ever been taken away.” On the ground of this right, 
and under pressure of circumstances, increased appeals were 
made to President Thiers in 1871 for an authorized assembling 
of the Synod. It was the voice, said M. Thiers, of “an im- 
mense majority.” Sixty consistories out of one hundred and 
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five desired it; twenty only protested against it. The presi- 
dential decree summoning the Synod was issued Nov. 29, 1871. 
Jules Simon, the Minister of Public Worship, gave assurances 
to Martin Paschoud that the Government did not intend to 
be used in any case as an instrument of oppression. M. Thiers 
said to the Paris consistory, “I am filled with the profoundest 
reverence for the human conscience, and my constant aim will 
be to maintain religious liberty in all its integrity.” By a 
table annexed to the decree the one hundred and three con- 
sistories of the Church in France and Algiers were divided 
into twenty-one synodal “ circonscriptions.” Delegates from 
the consistories to these circonscription Synods were to choose 
the members of the General Synod in elections held between 
the Ist and 15th of March. One half the number were to be 
laymen. The whole number was one hundred and nine. A 
ministerial circular signed by Jules Simon and Guillaume 
Guizot (son of the historian, and director of the non-Catholic 
forms of worship) fixed the date and place of the Synod for 
June 6, at Paris. 

The Synod met in the Eglise du Saint Esprit. The Govern- 
ment had caused the nave to be hung with scarlet cloth fringed 
with gold to prevent the echo. The Bible had the place of 
honor under the dais, below which was the president’s seat and 
the platform for the speakers. There was a notable absence 
of any representative from the Government, and the tradition 
of the “commissaire royal ” was evidently regarded as a thing 
of the past. The venerable Emilien Frossard, the eldest mem- 
ber of the assembly, read first a Confession of Sins and a Lit- 
urgy attributed to Beza, who pronounced it before Charles 1X. 
in the Colloque de Poissy. Pastor Bastie, of Bergerac, was 
chosen Moderator over the Liberal candidate, M. Viguié of 
Nismes. ‘The members of the Synod were classified as of the 
Right or Orthodox and of the Left and Left Center, the latter 
embracing the more moderate Liberals. The orthodox major- 
ity in the decisive votes on the authority of the Synod and on 
the adoption of the confession of faith was sixteen, the vote 
being sixty-one to forty-five. 

Among the most noted liberal members was Martin Pa- 
echoud, the senior of the party, to whom M. Pressensé* gives 


* Revue des Deux Mondes, August 15, 1872. 
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a high character, while still declaring him to be “the most 
resolute opponent that orthodoxy has had for sixty years.” 
“ MM. Pécaut and Gaufrés,” says the same authority, “ were 
two of the most eminent men one could meet.” M. Fontanés, 
radical in his views, was yet grave and able in debate. MM. 
Viguié and Jalabert, more moderate, were effective speakers. 
M. Clamageran, a lawyer, an ecomonist and politician of fiery 
address, took a characteristic part. M. Ath. Coquerel, fils, dis- 
played his usual vivacity of intellect and brilliant wit. But 
the readiest and most learned of all the liberal advocates was 
evidently M. Colani. His style in dealing with the most 
abstract subjects is remarkably easy and attractive. “ Every 
thing which could be invoked,” says M. Pressensé, “ against 
the Christian idea of belief in order to Church membership, in 
the name of modern criticism, was said by Colani on the floor of 
the Synod, with a precision which rent every veil and disclosed 
theological radicalism to its very depths.” On the side of 
the Right, M. Laurens took a prominent part, as also MM. 
Mettetal and Pernessin, laymen. The distinguished De Cha- 
band Latour was present. Pastor De !’Hombres replied ef- 
fectively to M. Colani. M. Bois, Professor at Montauban, who 
introduced the Confession of Faith, was the most able debater 
on this side. At every important crisis he seemed to utter the 
decisive word. The most distinguished personage, however, in 
the whole assembly, was the revered statesman and Christian his- 
torian M. Guizot. To his interest and efforts the Synod large- 
ly owed the fact of its convocation, and his presence imparted 
to it a certain historic dignity which recalled the imposing 
character of the Synod of La Rochelle. “ It was an impress- 
ive spectacle,” says Pressensé, “to behold mounting the trib- 
une of the Synod that veteran of our Parliaments, that an- 
cient governmental leader, one of the acknowledged masters 
of French eloqnenee. He preserved that mien of authority, 
that magisterial gesture and that precise and picturesque lan- 
guage which are so characteristic of his genius. His tone was 
simple and natural, even to the moment when he developed 
with amplitude his personal convictions on the nature of relig- 
ion, inseparable, in his view, from the idea of revelation.” 
The determinations of the Synod on the main points at issue 
will be presented in the next article. 
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Art. V.—THE ELECTION OF PRESIDING ELDERS. 


THE three great questions which have most agitated the Methodist 
Episcopal Church are, Slavery, Lay Representation in the high- 
er councils of the Church, and the Election of Presiding Eld- 
ers. The first, after a long and terrible controversy that caused 
a disruption of the Church, was effectually and finally settled. 
The principle involved in the second has been admitted by the in- 
troduction of Lay Representation into the General Conference, 
and we are confident that in response to an earnest and increas- 
ing demand it will soon be admitted into the Annual Confer- 
ences. Long ere this a measure so important and necessary to 
secure the highest efficiency of the Church should have been 
adopted. The effort to secure the election of Presiding Elders 
was early made, and at different times has been earnestly re- 
newed, In 1820 the rule securing it was adopted, but was 
afterward suspended, and so continued till 1828, when it was 
abrogated. Other questions of more pressing importance de- 
manded attention. 

The interest in this subject has been greatly revived, and 
many of the most loyal members of the Church believe that 
her best interests demand the change proposed, and are confi- 
dent they will soon win the same success that has crowned the 
efforts for other reforms with which this has been more or less 
directly connected. 

In times past the discussion of these questions was charac- 
terized by great bitterness and marred by rude personalities. 
It is a marked sign of improvement that in modern controver- 
sies, especially in those relating to Church questions and gener- 
al literature, there is an absence of personalities and a mani- 
festation of courtesy and of an elevation of tone and temper 
such as were too often wanting in former times. 

But the way of the reformer is ever difficult, and requires 
much patience. Against him are arrayed all the conservative 
power of society, the influence of custom and habit, and the 
pride and sense of personal injury which lead many promi- 
nent men to regard an assault on establisned institutions as a 
reflection on their judgment and intellectual power. ‘To most 
of this class the objections to new measures will appear more 

Fourru Serizs, Vor. XX XI.—45 
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formidable and dreadful than evils with which they are famil- 
iar. However pure may be the motives and characters of re- 
formers, they ever have been, and perhaps will be, subject to 
annoyance from those who, for a pretense and for personal ad- 
vancement making lond professions of loyalty, offensively treat 
and stigmatize them as disturbers and revolutionists. Many of 
these champions of order, having at their command the free 
use of the resources and means of communication which are on 
the side of power, and deceived as to their real personal power, 
can readily make themselves merry over the seemingly limited 
influence and the unpopularity of those who, advocating new 
measures, have not the means to bring them to general notice. 
There are ever some who pervert good gifts; who, proud of 
youthful vigor, of fancied stores of learning, of their wit, elo- 
quence, grace of manner, and of those winning qualities that 
ever secure public favor, will speak sneeringly, or in a lofty 
patronizing manner, of those they deem in all respects their 
inferiors, although it might reasonably be expected that a 
moderate degree of Christian culture would prevent such 
manifestations. The true reformer will allow none of these 
things to move him, or to turn him from the steadfastness of 
his purpose. 

Those who advocate the limitation of the power of the high 
officials of the Church claim that the governed should have a 
voice in the election of those placed in authority over them. 
There evidently is an increasing demand for the practical 
recognition of these principles. Even those seeking reform in 
the Catholic Church “demand that the Bishops be elected by 
the clergy and believers.” They claim that in the first centu- 
ries of the Church Bishops were thus selected, and that great 
evils resulted from a departure from the primitive rule. In 
the Methodist Episcopal Church the Bishops are thus selected, 
but to them is given the appointment of the officers next be- 
low them in rank. It is not claimed that any specific divine 
precepts or teachings require this arrangement, but that ex- 
pediency thus demands. In our civil affairs it is an admitted 
principle that the people should select their rulers; but it is 
claimed that the Methodist ministry and Church members have 
not the qualities and qualifications that would render it best to 
commit to them the election of their Presiding Elders, 
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In the discussion of the Presiding Elder question we are led 
to notice particularly the article in the April number of this 
Review, which we regret to pronounce a decided exception to 
our general statement as to the improved tone and courtesy of 
controversial writings. The author speaks contemptuously of 
the pamphlets of which he gives so labored an examination, as 
having a “natural attraction for a kindly oblivion”—“ their 
proper doom.” He speaks disparagingly of their authors, charg- 
ing them with negligence, and alleging, on what authority we 
know not, that they had not read an important historical docu- 
ment from which they quote, and had not given careful atten- 
tion to the parts presented in confirmation of their positions. 
There is a general arrogance manifest, unsuited to the occasion, 
aud not calculated to aid in ascertaining the truth. 

It is of the first importance in the discussions of all proposed 
changes in the economy of our Church to determine where 
the power of control over Church interests first existed, and 
what changes in the distribution of powers were afterward 
made. The advocates of the election of Presiding Elders 
claim that all the power to make rules and regulations, to es- 
tablish offices, etc., was, after the organization of the Church, in 
the General Conference, and continues in that bedy, as now 
constituted, except so far as limited by the six Restrictive 
Rules. 

In his able pamphlet Dr. Wise has conclusively shown that 
the appointing power was at first in the General Conference, 
and, as it was not removed by the Restrictive Rules, continues 
there still. 

In 1784 the Methodist Episeopal Church was organized, in 
the full sense of the term, as an independent Church, in all 
Church matters subject to no dictation or control. Abundant 
proof from the statements of eminent men, personally and well 
acquainted with the facts, could be brought to show that the 
Methodists of that day approved in fact, if not in form, of 
that measure, and cordially received the preachers set apart at 
that Conference in their respective characters as Deacons, Eld- 
ers and Superintendents, and gladly accepted the sacraments 
at their hands. We briefly notice the only fact that seems op- 
posed to this view. Asa token of respect and high regard for 
Mr. Wesley the Conference promised to obey him in all mat- 
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ters of Church government; but in 1787 it declined to obey his 
direction to constitute Richard Whatcoat a Bishop, and omitted 
Mr. Wesley’s name and the pledge from the Minutes. It is 
evident the Conference did not regard the pledge as a contract, 
or otherwise than as in their own power. Having fully as- 
serted its independence, it directed Mr. Wesley’s name, but 
without the pledge, to be inserted in the Minutes of the fol- 
lowing year. 

The Conference of 1784, termed by Mr. Asbury, Dr. Stevens 
and others, the first General Conference, as the supreme judi- 
catory of the Church proceeded to adopt the Articles of Re- 
ligion, and to make rules and regulations for the government 
of the Church, the greater part of which remain to this day. 
Whatever it did was done solely by its own authority, and 
no concurrence of the Annual Conferences was asked, or 
deemed necessary. 

All the General Conferences down to that of 1812 had the 
same power. They were constituted in the same manner, 
being a collected assembly of the Annual Conferences. Dr. 
Prentice says that the General Conference of 1808 had not 
control of the appointing power; but if it had not as full pow- 
ers as any preceding Conference, all its action, in providing 
for a delegated General Conference adopting the Restrictive 
Rules, and making other changes in the polity of the Church, 
was null and void. It acted on all these matters authorita- 
tively, making no provision for a consultation with the Annual 
Conferences, or to secure their concurrence. Dr. Prentice 
himself, inadvertently of course, admits that this Conference 
had control of the appointing power. On page 330 he says 
of the third Restrictive Rule, as stated in Ezekiel Cooper's 
draft of the constitution, it was “a formula that wouid cer- 
tainly have left the mode of appointing Presiding Elders, as 
well as other preachers, entirely in the hands of the General 
Conference.” 

So far as we know, there is no Conference action, no state- 
ment from a Church historian, or opinion of any eminent 
authority, that can be produced as questioning the unlimited 
powers of the first General Conferences. Were it not for 
Dr. Prentice’s strong denials of their authority we should 
not deem proof of our view neeessary. We present a few 
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quotations from authorities which those opposed to us must 
respect. 

Speaking of the General Conferences before 1812, Bishop 
M’Kendree says: “ Hitherto the Conferences possessed unlim- 
ited powers. The system of government was, therefore, sub- 
ject to be changed and modified as the Conference pleased.” 
Speaking of the duties of the Superintendents, he also says: 
“The traveling preachers collectively [the General Confer- 
ence] have delegated to them their powers to fix the appoint- 
ments of the preachers for the several circuits; in the intervals 
of the Conferences, to change, receive, and suspend preachers ; 
to form districts; to choose, station, and change Presiding 
Elders,” etc.* The appointing power is mentioned as derived 
from the General Conference, and of course is under its control ; 
as much so as the continuance of a class-leader’s power is un- 
der the control of a preacher in charge. In a speech in the 
General Conference of 1824 Joshua Soule said, “The General 
Conferences held and exercised unlimited power until 1812 
because they met en masse, and not by virtue of their election 
or delegation.”+ Bishop Emory says, “ As our General Con- 
ferences were originally constituted they possessed the power 
of our whole body of ministers.” ¢ 

Of the Conference of 1792, which revised the Discipline, 
Dr. Bangs says, “ As there were no restrictions on the powers 
of this Conference, the entire Discipline of the Church came 
up for review and revision.” § Bishop Simpson says: “ Prior 
to that time [1808] the General Conference was supreme in 
all departments.” And he also on a following page says: 
“Prior to this time [1812] the office itself [of Bishop] could 
have been abolished by a single vote of the General Confer- 
ence, or they could have taken trom the episcopacy any one 
of the functions which they had assigned it.” || It is important 
to observe that there is nothing inherent in the episcopacy as 
constituted in our Church that limits the powers of the Gen- 
eral Conference. The theory of the Church is that the epis- 
eopacy is not an order in the ministry established by divine 


* Paine’s “ Life of M’Kendree,” vol. ii, pp. 360, 361, 363. + Ibid., p. 37. 
¢‘‘ Defense of Our Fathers,” p. 115, note. 

§ Bangs’ “ History of the M. E. Church,” vol. i, p. 343. 

| ‘‘ A Hundred Years of Methodism,” pp. 95-97. 
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authority, as is the order of Elders, but that it is an office, a high 
and responsible office, created by the Church and subject to 
itscontrol. Bishop Hedding says: ‘“‘ The Superintendents have 
no power in the Church above that of elders except what is 
connected with presiding in the Conferences, fixing the appoint- 
ments of the preachers, and ordaining. They have no voice 
in any question to be decided by vote in any Conference, no 
vote even in making the rules by which they themselves are 
to be governed. They are the servants of the Elders, to go out 
and execute their commands.” * 

Bishops Coke and Asbury, in their Notes on the Discipline, 
say of the Bishops: “ They are perfectly subject to the General 
Conference. . . . They are perfectly dependent ; their power, 
their usefulness, themselves, are entirely at the mercy of the 
General Conference.” + 

We admit, of course, that this language refers to the Gen- 
eral Conferenee as then constituted ; the power of the delegated 
General Conference will be hereafter considered. Bishop 
Emory quotes these sentiments with approval in the twelfth 
section of the “ Defense of our Fathers,” and calls attention 
to the fact that the phrases “ perfectly subject ” and “ perfectly 
dependent ” were italicized by the Bishops, thus inviting par- 
ticular attention to the acknowledged fact. 

Rev. John Dickins affirms that the Bishops derive their 
power from the election of the General Conference and not 
from their ordination. He says: “ We all know Mr. Asbury 
derived his official power from the Conference, and therefore 
his office is at their disposal ;” and again he says: “ Mr. Asbury 
was chosen by the Conference, both before and after he was 
ordained a Bishop, and he is still considered as the person of 
their choice by being responsible to the Conference, who have 
power to remove him and fill his place with another if they 
see it necessary. And as he is liable every year to be removed, 
he may be considered as their annual choice.” Rev. John 
Dickins held a very high standing in the Church, and was al- 
so the particular and most intimate friend of Bishop Asbury. 
The pamphlet containing the above sentiments was published 
by the unaminous request of the Conference held in Philadel- 


* Hedding on the Discipline, p. 10. 
¢ Sherman's “ History of the Discipline,” pp. 350, 351. 
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phia in September, 1792, and may be considered as expressing 
the views of that Conference, and of Bishop Asbury’s relation 
to the true original character of the Methodist episcopacy.* 

The Address of the Bishops to the General Conference of 
1844 clearly sets forth the nature and duties of the office of 
Bishop. Among the duties it enumerates :— 


Confirming orders by ordaining Deacons and Elders. We say 
confirming, because the orders are conferred by another body, 
which is independent of the episcopal office both in its organiza- 
tion and action. This confirmation of orders, or ordination, is not 
by virtue of a distinct and higher order, for, with our great found- 
er, we are convinced that Bishops and Presbyters are the same 
order in the Christian ministry, and this has been the sentiment 
of the Wesleyan Methodists from the beginning. But it is by 
virtue of an office constituted by the body of Presbyters for the 
better order of discipline, for the preservation of the unity of the 
Church, and for carrying on the work of God in the most effeet- 
ual manner.t 


The power of the Bishops was formerly much greater than 
they now have. Formerly a Bishop had power to negative 
any election of a Bishop, Elder, or Deacon, and to prevent any 
preacher from printing any thing which he did not approve. 


He could decide all the cases of all, preachers and people, who 
should appeal to him, and he was judge whether they should 
be expelled from, or retained in, the Church. 

The General Conference from time to. time has transferred 
a part of the Bishop’s power to the Elders or to the laity. 

At a Conference held in Kent County, Delaware, April 28, 
1779, after determining the point that Mr. Asbury ‘ought 
to act as General Assistant in America,” the question was 
asked, “ How far shall his power extend?” Answer: On 
hearing every preacher for and against what is in debate, the 
right of determination shall rest with him, according to the 
Minutes.§ 

Debatable questions were not at that time determined by a 
majority of votes, but after discussion the President decided 


the point. 


*See Emory’s “ Defense of our Fathers,” p. 110. Generai Conference Journal 
for 1844, p. 209. 

+ General Conference Journal for 1844, p. 155. 

+ Hedding on the Discipline, p. 9. 

§ Sherman's “ History of the Discipline,” p. 19% 
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Dr. Prentice says: “The superintendents of our Church de- 
rived their being and authority from Wesley’s appointment 
and the concurrent voice of the assembled ministry, and they 
would naturally retain all the powers that had previously be- 
longed to Mr. Wesley’s assistants in America, plus the powers 
involved in episcopal ordination.” He states there was “no 
serious change in episcopal powers and duties down to 1808.” 
In this he is obviously mistaken, for no Bishop in 1808 could 
exercise several important powers connected with his office 
previons to 1784, and in several years following that date. 
The General Conference which instituted Methodist episco- 
pacy as an office, having no inherent powers in itself, at dif- 
ferent times modified it in several respects. 

The appointing power belonged to the General Conference 
and by it was vested in the Bishops. This is evident from the 
nature of the case, inasmuch as in all that related to 
Church matters there was no limit to its powers. The Con- 
ference of 1784 organized, in the full sense of the term, an 
independent Church. It designated its officers, and prescribed 
the duties of ministers and members. With the same author- 
ity with which it declares the duties of Elders, Deacons, Class- 
leaders and Stewards, it speaks thus of the manner of constitut- 
ing a Bishop, and of his duties and responsibilities :— 


Ques, 2. How is a Bishop to be constituted in future ? 

Ans. By the election of a majority of the Conference, and the 
laying on of the hands of a Bishop. 

Ques. 3, What is his duty ? 

Ans, To preside in our Conferences, to fix the appointments of 
the preachers for the several circuits; and in the intervals of the 
Conference to change, receive, or suspend preachers, as necessity 
may require; to travel through as many circuits as he can, and 
to direct in the spiritual business of the societies ; as also to ordain 
Bishops, Elders, and Deacons. 

N. B. The Bishop has obtained liberty, by the suffrages of the 
Conference, to ordain local preachers to the office of Deacons, 
provided, ete. 


There is no recognition of a dependence on the authority or 
concurrence of Mr. Wesley: Indeed, there could be no more 
dependence on him in making and enforcing rules relative to 
Bishops than in those that pertain to private members of the 
Church. This Conference also asserted its authority over the 
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Bishops by declaring, “If he (a Bishop) ceases from traveling 
without the consent of the Conference, he shall not thereafter 
exercise any ministerial functions whatsoever in our Church.” 
The doctrine here stated is in accordance with the views of 
eminent men and the authorities of the Church. 

Dr. Bangs says: “ With a view to keep up the itinerancy 
through the medium of our efficient general superintendency 
it had been established at the Christmas Conference, and incor- 
porated as a rule of Discipline, that the power of appointing 
the preachers to their several stations should be invested in the 
Bishops.” * 

Bishop Emory quotes with approval from a letter of Rev. 
William Watters, in which he says of a Bishop: “ He has also 
the stationing of all the traveling preachers, under certain limita- 
tions; which power, as it is given him by the General Conference, 
so it can be lessened or taken from him at any time the Confer- 
ence sees fit.” + Of the appointing power Bishop Emory says: 
“The power of stationing these preachers is certainly a great 
and weighty power, for the due and faithful exercise of which 
the Bishops should be carefully and watchfully held to a strict 
responsibility. But it is a power vested in them by the preach- 
ers themselves, and is liable to be modified, or to be wholly 
taken from them, whenever the body of preachers shall judge 
such a measure expedient or necessary. The weight of this 
power rests upon the itinerant preachers. But surely they, of 
all men, have the least right to complain of it, since the vest- 
ing of it and the continuing of it in the Bishops is their own 
voluntary act and choice.”’t 

We present, as conclusive proof of our doctrine, and of its 
sanction by the fathers of our Church, the following extract 
from the Notes of Bishops Asbury and Coke on the Discipline. 
These Notes were prepared at the request of the General Con- 
ference, and were by it sanctioned and approved. “Mr. Wesley 
was the patron of all the Methodist palpits in Great Britain 
and Ireland for life, the sole right of nomination being invested 
in him by all the deeds of settlement, which gave him exceed- 
ing great power. But the Bishops in America possess no such 
power. The property of the preaching houses is invested in 


*Bangs’ “ History of the M. E. Church,” vol. i, p. 344. 
+“ Emory's Defense of Our Fathers,” p. 115. t Ibid., p. 107. 
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the trustees, and the right of nomination to the pulpits in the 
General Conference, and in such as the General Conference 
shall from time to time appoint. ... Here, then, lies the grand 
difference between Mr. Wesley’s authority in the present in- 
stance, and that of our American Bishops. The former as, un- 
der God, the father of the Connection, was allowed to have the 
sole legal independent nomination of preachers to all the chap- 
els; the latter are entirely dependent on the General Conference. 
But why, it may be asked, does the General Conference lodge 
this power of stationing preachers in the episcopacy? We 
answer, on account of their confidence in it. If ever, through 
improper conduct, it loses that confidence in any considerable 
degree, the General Conference will, upon evidence given, in a 
proportionable degree take from it this branch of its authority. 
But if ever it evidently betrays a spirit of tyranny or partiality, 
and this can be proved before the General Conference, the 
whole will be taken from it; and we pray God that in such case 
the power may be invested in other hands.” * This is certainly con- 
clusive as a clear statement of the opinion of these Bishops, who 
entirely understood the economy of the Church, and also of the 
doctrine of the General Conference, that the appointing power 
was solely in the General Conference. It does not appear that 
its power was in any way limited by a necessity for the con- 
current action of the Annual Conferences or of any other au- 
thority. 

Dr. Prentice gives us positive assertions, which we cannot 
consider as authority; but will he, or any one who adopts 
his views, quote a single line from the Journals of the General 
Conference, or any opinion from any early leading member of 
our Church, contrary to the doctrine here advocated, or aftirm- 
ing that any General Conference previous to that of 1812 had 
any less power than that of 1784? 

It should be observed that when it has been proposed to 
limit the power vested in the Bishops relative to the appoint- 
ments, as in the controversy introduced by Mr. O’Kelley in 
1792, the General Conference did not decide it had no control 
over this power, but voted, as having full control, that the 
Bishops should still appoint the preachers. 

We now come to the consideration of the Deed of Settlement. 


* Sherman’s “ History of the Discipline,” pp. 347, 348. 
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It is well known that Dr. Prentice attaches much importance 
to this part of his article, and considers nl 4 has proved be- 
yond controversy that the General Conferen®e never possessed 
the appointing power. This opinion he repeats in different 
parts of the article: ‘“‘ Having learned by incontrovertible evi- 
dence that the General Conference never was the sole legal pos- 
sessor of all the pulpit patronage of our Churches, ete.”—P. 324. 
“ By showing that the rights of the Annual Conferences to 
pulpit patronage never were surrendered to the General Con- 
ference, we have inferentially shown that this latter body has 
not power of itself to change the mode of appointing Pre- 
siding Elders.”—P. 313. ‘ We have already shown that the 
General Conference never was the sole legal patron of our 
pulpits, and hence could not make its successor their exclusive 
patron.”—P. 311. 

He regards the Deed of Settlement as “the Magna Charta 
of the traveling preachers.” He says the yearly Conferences 
were in it associated with the General Conference to protect 
the rights of the ministers who under its rules might not be 
members of the General Conference, and who, were it not for 
this provision in the Deed of Settlement, might be exposed 
“to the flagrant injustice” of being found “ naked of all lawful 
claims to pulpit patronage.” 

With singular inconsistency he admits that without the con- 
currence of the Annual Conferences the General Conference 
could deprive ministers in full connection of membership 
therein; and, moreover, that, having decided that an Annual 
Conference had renounced its connectional ties and duties, it 
had power to declare it an unauthorized body, and deprived of 
the rights it, in common with others, had exercised. The 
point he denies seems insignificant compared with vastly greater 
power he freely concedes. 

In his confidence in the correctness of his positions he as- 
sumes an arrogant tone of rebuke to the authors of the pam- 
philets reviewed, and states that they had not read the Deed of 
Settlement, and did not give due attention to the passages they 
bring forward. He “cannot help a gentle wonder” at the 
course of one of them, whom he propounces as “quite too 
guileless.” Notwithstanding all this, we assure Dr. Prentice 
that, having again read the Deed of Settlement, and again 
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given careful attention to the passages brought forward, we are 
prepared to affirm, with emphasis the correctness of the state- 
ment in our pamphlet, that “ the Deed of Settlement adopted 
in 1796 shows that the General Conference intended to retain 
this power of appointing preachers.” The important clause in 
this instrument, and the one in controversy, is the requirement 
that the trustees of Methodist Churches shall forever permit 
“such ministers and preachers belonging to the said Church as 
shall from time to time be duly authorized by the General 
Conference of the ministers and preachers of the said Methodist 
Episcopal Church, or [authorized] by the yearly Conferences 
authorized by the said General Conference, and none others, to 
preach and expound God’s holy Word therein.” 

The meaning would plainly seem to be that the use of the 
pulpits was secured to ministers directly authorized by the 
General Conference, or indirectly, through bodies to which it 
should give the power thus to do. The Annual Conferences 
derived all their power from the General Conference, and to 
them were committed the application of its rules and the carry- 
ing out of its plans. The General Conference determined the 
conditions of membership in the Conferences and of ordination, 
and committed to the Annual Conferences to decide who met 
these conditions. There is not a word in the Deed that asserts 
or implies independent power or concurrent action with the 
General Conference on the part of the Annual Conferences. 

The relation of the General to the Annual Conferences is 
well stated in the Address to the Church of the General Con- 
ference of 1796, the one that formed the Deed of Settlement: 
“We think we have been as cautious as the nature of our case 
will admit to prevent hasty innovations. We have, therefore, 
on a former occasion, confined solely to the General Confer- 
ence the work of revising our form of Discipline, reserving for 
the yearly Conferences the common business of the Connection, 
as directed by the form.” It was the General Conference that 
established the “form,” and gave to the Annual Conferences 
all their power. Of this Deed of Settlement Bishop Baker 
says in his work on the Discipline: “The fee of the land is 
vested in trustees, who hold the property in behalf of each 
respective society. The General Conference claims merely 
the right to supply the pulpit, by such means as it shall elect, 
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with duly accredited ministers and preachers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, ‘ who shall preach and expound God’s holy 
Word therein.’” Still further: “As the Deed of Settlement 
secures the use of the pulpits, to ‘ preach and expound God’s holy 
word therein,’ to such ministers and preachers of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church as the General Conference shall duly 
authorize, if the trustees should,” ete.* Dr. Prentice, in his 
criticism on the pamphlets, says: “‘ Now the men who adopted 
the Deed themselves say that to protect the property was the 
sole purpose of their action. ‘Sole’ means unaccompanied ; 
hence a sole purpose must be unaccompanied by any covert 
act or open design to effect something else.” But in thus say- 
ing he seems forgetful of his own declaration, that this Deed 
was purposely constituted, and in it were associated the An- 
nual Conferences with the General Conference, to protect the 
rights of ministers who might not be members of the General 
Conference. He speaks of “the watchful care which so drew 
our deeds of trust as to protect the rights of every traveling 
preacher,” and still further states that as there might be a large 
class of ministers “with unprotected rights of pulpit patronage,” 
“our Deed of Settlement was jealously framed so as to render 
this fagrant injustice to any of our ministers forever impossible.” 
He evidently gives to the “sole purpose” of the Deed of Set- 
tlement as wide a meaning as the authors he criticises. In in- 
terpreting the Deed the question arises, For whom or to whom 
was the property to be secured? and the evident answer as 
found in the Deed is, To the ministers and preachers either 
directly or indirectly authorized by the General Conference. 
Thus in this Deed the General Conference plainly expressed 
its power to make the appointments and its purpose to retain 
it. In the explanatory notes appended to the Deed, after giv- 
ing the reason why the Deed was not incumbered with a recog- 
nition of the duties of Local Preachers, Stewards, and Leaders, 
the General Conference adds; “ But we do hereby publicly de- 
clare that we have no design of limiting in the least degree the 
privileges of any of the public officers of our Society, but by 
this Deed solely intend to preserve the property of our Church 
by such a clear, simple specification as shall be fully and easily 
cognizable by the laws.” 
* Baker on, the Discipline, ed. of 1874, pp. 178,. 180, 
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This declaration was evidently designed to allay any fear 
that the General Conference intended to lessen the powers and 
privileges of any officers not named in the Deed. It will be 
observed that the General Conference simply declares it had 
no intention to make certain changes, but does not give the 
least intimation, nor does it otherwise appear, that it had not 
full power to make the changes feared, or any others deemed 
best. The Deed itself, in an important and controlling clause, 
requires the Trustees to act “ according to the Rules and Dis- 
cipline which from time to time may be agreed upon and 
adopted by the ministers and preachers of the said Church at 
their General Conferences in the United States of America.” 
The General Conference is here recognized as having full 
power to change rules and regulations and this Deed. The 
General Conference of 1796 had no power to bind succeeding 
General Conferences relative to the continuance of any rule, 
or principle, or doctrine. 

Dr. Prentice’s argument can have no force unless it can be 
shown that the Deed of Settlement, or the important clause 
in question, was made by a power independent of the General 
Conference, or by the General Conference and some power 
whose concurrence was necessary, or that the Deed is of the na- 
ture of a contract with the Annual Conferences. No evidence 
has been brought forward, and we are confident none can be 
produced, in favor of either supposition. 

The reference to the action of the General Conference of 
1820 adds no force, but rather weakens his claim; as it only 
presents a delegated General Conference as simply affirming 
its authority with reference to the deeds by which property 
should be secured to the Church. 

The full power of the first General Conferences over the Deed 
of Settlement will clearly appear when it is remembered that 
the delegated General Conferences of 1812 modified it,* and 
that of 1864 directed another Deed to be substituted for it.+ 
Of what force is Dr. Prentice’s statement that the Annual Con- 
ferences had a right of patronage to our pulpits based on the 
Deed of Settlement, when this Deed was originated and could 
be abrogated by the General Conference without consultation 
with the Annual Conferences, and when, as plainly appears, all 


* General Conference Journal, vol. i, pp. 113, 114. + Ibid., vol. iv, p. 264. 
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the rights and powers of the Annual Conferences were de- 
pendent on the will of the General Conference as first constitut- 
ed? It is a singular attempt to show that there is a perpetual 
limitation to the powers of a deliberative body based on its 
own rules, which are subject to revision or repeal at any reg- 
ular session. 

When Dr. Prentice states: “It is important to insist upon 
the fact that down to the year 1808 the General and Annual 
Conferences had ever been the joint possessors of the patronage 
of our pulpits since these Conferences had grown up together,” 
we do not understand his meaning. He gives no evidence that 
what he calls a joint possession of the patronage of our pulpits 
existed before 1796. The tenure by which Churches were held 
previous to that date was evidently defective, and varied in 
different cases and sections. 

But what is meant by the right of patronage to our pulpits 
as possessed by an Annual Conference? The Annual Confer- 
ences never had the right, at least after 1784, to appoint min- 
isters to the pulpits of the Churches. They cannot make a 
single appointment. All they ever could do, since the organi- 
zation of the Church, is to decide who, under the rules of the 
General Conference, are proper persons to preach, and place 
them in the hands of the Bishop, who, by virtue of the author- 
ity vested in him, appoints them to the Churches. This is 
patronage in a very limited sense. 

Of course, when property has actually been conveyed by deeds 
to trustees for the use of the Church, no one of the parties con- 
cerned can change privileges or conditions contained in the 
deeds; but without consulting the Annual Conferences, the 
General Conference may authorize a new form of deeds to be 
used hereafter, and the General Conference, the trustees, and 
the former owners of the property, or their representatives, may 
cause new deeds to be substituted for those first given. The 
Annual Conference is not one of the contracting parties. Its 
powers are wholly derived and its privileges conferred. It had 
formerly a modified veto on the sale of Church property, but 
this was removed by the General Conference of 1876. 

The original Deed of Settlement used in England, from which 
the Deed of 1796 was formed, secured the full control over the 
pulpits to Mr. Wesley, who also had full control of the appoint- 
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ments of the preachers. Bishops Asbury and Coke in their 
“ Notes on the Discipline,” which were approved by success- 
ive General Conferences, unequivocally affirm that in our 
Church the power over the appointments which Mr. Wes- 
ley held belongs to the General Conference. It would nat- 
urally follow that the corresponding power over the pulpits 
wonld be transferred to the same body, and this the Deed of 
1796 thus secures. And this Deed, formed after the model of the 
English Deed, gave no more power to the Annual Conferences 
than that gave to “such other persons as he [John Wesley] 
shall from time to time appoint.” This phrase has a correspond- 
ing meaning to the phrase, “ or by the yearly Conferences author- 
ized by the said General Conference,” in the Deed of 1796. 

Dr. Prentice professes a jealous care for the rights of minis- 
ters not eligible to the General Conference. Our doctrine re- 
lating to the election of Presiding Elders will not lessen, but 
will increase the power and privileges of this, as well as other 
classes of ministers. They surely have no personal ground of 
complaint. If they claim that the ministers have a right in 
the control of the pulpits the General Conference cannot take 
away, we do them no wrong when we propose that they 
shall have the right to elect those who are the advisers of 
those making the appointments, Complaints are not usually 
made of the non-fulfillment of a contract when more is given 
than it requires. 

Dr. Prentice’s whole argument based on the Deed of Settle- 
ment is without foundation or foree. His statements are posi- 
tive, but hardly authoritative. He will confer a favor if, in 
addition to these, he will present a single sentence from the 
Journals of the General Conferenee, or from any reputable his- 
torian, or any other evidence, showing that the General Con- 
ference of 1808, and all preceding General Conferences, did 
not have all the power possessed by the Christmas Conference of 
1784, or showing that the General Conferenees from 1792 down 
to 1812 either submitted or recognized the necessity of sub- 
mitting their action in any case to the approval of the Annual 
Conferences in order to make it valid. Between 1784 and 1792 
changes in Church polity, rules-and regulations, could be made 
by the concurrence of the Annual Conferences. 

We think we have shown that previeus to 1812 the powers 
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of the General Conference, so far as related to Church matters, 
were unlimited. It constituted the Annual Conferences, de- 
fined their powers, and prescribed their limits. It gave to the 
various Church officers their powers, and prescribed their duties. 
It made from time to time such modifications of their powers 
and duties as the intefests of the Church seemed to require. 
It vested the appointing power in the Bishops, but still over it 
held control. In the conveyance of property to the Church it 
required a certain form of deed should be used, in which it 
plainly signified it retained control over the appointing power, 
and required that in the churches thus secured those whom it 
should directly or indirectly authorize should be permitted to 
preach and expound God’s holy word. It was necessary to 
dwell at length on this point, as the main position of Dr. Pren- 
tice, on which his whole article depends, is that the General 
Conference did not possess the appointing power. We have 
also shown that there was in the episcopacy no power inherent, 
or in any way independent of the full control of the General 
Conference. 

We next proceed to consider the powers of the General Con- 
ference as now constituted. In 1808 provision was made for 
a delegated General Conference with restricted powers, which 
first met in 1812. It possesses all the powers of former General 
Conferences, except so far as they were modified by six Re- 
strictive Rules, which have been termed the “ Constitution of 
the Church.” It is important to notice that the Constitution 
of the Church differs essentially from that of the United States 
and others of a similar character. The various departments of 
the United States Government have only powers expressly 
conferred; all others are reserved to the States or the people. 
In the Constitution of the Church all the powers formerly ex- 
ercised by the General Conference, which are not expressly 
taken away, belong to the delegated General Conference. It 
may do every thing not prohibited. The language is: “ The 
General Conference shall have full power to make rules and 
regulations for our Church under the following limitations and 
restrictions.” It is, therefore, plainly an error to say that the 
General Conference has simply delegated powers, that “it has 
simply delegated attributes,” or that “it possesses not a particle 
of original administrative power.” It is true, the high author- 

Fourtru Serres, Vor. XXXL—46 
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ity of Bishop M’Kendree can be quoted in support of these 
views, who says, “ Their [the General Conference] powers were 
expressed ; what is not expressed is consequently withheld.” * 
Bishop M’Kendree had higher ideas of the prerogatives of his 
office than would now be tolerated, and entertained opinions 
relative to the government of the Church that would now meet 
with no favor. He claimed that the Bishops are members of 
the General Conference, and that they have power to declare 
its action unconstitutional, and to suspend it in any given case 
till an appeal can be taken to the Annual Conferences. His 
language is :— 

The representatives and the General Superintendents who com- 
pose the General Conference do not act as separate and distinct 
bodies; yet such are their respective relations to their constituents 
that they form a check on each other in order to preserve the con- 
stitutional rights and privileges of the preachers and the people. ... 
The Superintendents have no negative on the General Conference ; 
but if that body should attempt to exceed the bounds of their 
delegated power the Superintendents may declare the procedure 
unconstitutional; and if it should remain a subject of dispute be- 
tween the Conference and the Superintendents it must be referred 
to the Annual Conferences as a constitutional question. In this 
way the General Superintendency is a safe and easy check on the 
delegated Conference. f 


His authority is greatly lessened by his misconceptions of 
the powers of the episcopacy and his extreme views of our 
Church government, which are plainly contrary to the Constitu- 
tion, were never sanctioned by the usages of the Church, and are 
not supported by authority to-day. His disparaging views of 
the powers of the General Conference are a part of his erro- 
neous system. 

On this question our appeal is to the facts of the case, as set 
forth in the action of the Conference in 1808, and as they ap- 
pear in the Constitution of the Church. We look to the Re- 
strictive Rules not to ask what power is conferred, but what 
is taken away. The only part of the Constitution involved in 
this discussion is the third Restrictive Rule, which reads as 
follows: “ They [the General Conference] shall not change or 
alter any part or rule of our government, so as to do away 
episcopacy, or destroy the plan of our itinerant general super- 


* Paine’s ‘“‘ Life of M’Kendree,”’ vol. i, p. 416. + Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 364, 365. 
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intendency.” The simple question is, Does this Rule deprive 


the General Conference of the power of controlling the appoint- 
ments of Presiding Elders, and all other ministers, which it 
possessed when it was enacted, or forbid it to give to the An- 
nual Conferences the power to elect the Presiding Elders? 
Only by a forced and unnatural construction can such an inter- 
pretation be given. Had it been the purpose of the authors 
to express this meaning it would have been given in far more 
direct and simple language. 

It is admitted that the Rule limits the former powers of 
the General Conference; but to what does that limit apply ? 
Judging from the language of the Rule and the well-known 
opinions of its authors, we are well persuaded only two things 
are guarded by this Rule; first, the preservation of the epis- 
copacy and the form of government it implies. The General 
Conference may change, may extend or limit its powers, but 
they shall not do it away. The other point to be preserved 
is the itinerancy of the episcopacy. Its superintendence 
must be general, not local. Itinerancy is a peculiarity of our 
episcopacy. In all other episcopal Churches Bishops are 
local, and have a limited jurisdietion ; but it is required of our 
Bishops that they shall not be diocesan, but that their super- 
intendence shall be general, and that they shall oversee all the 
interests of the Church. The language of the Rule is strong, 
and allows great latitude of meaning. The Genera] Conference 
shall not do away or destroy the episcopacy and its itineraney, 
but may do all that does not fully amount to what these strong 
terms express. 

In the debates of the General Conference of 1844, and in the 
papers prepared in relation to the great controversy of that 
time, there is a careful examination of the principles of the gov- 
ernment and the usages of the Church. 

In a very able report on the whole subject of the or- 
ganization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, adopted 
by that Church in its General Conference of 1845, there is a 
statement of doctrines relative to the government and usages of 
the Church, to which objection is made. It is correctly stated 
as the doctrine of the Methodist Episeopa! Chureh, but deemed 
in the report very objectionable, that the six Restrictive Rules, 
adopted in 1808, and becoming obligatory in 1812, “are, in 
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fact, the true and only Constitution of the Church.” Under this 
doctrine it is alleged, with the full force of the third Restrictive 
Rule in view, that “ the whole itinerant system, except general 
superintendency, is without protection in the Restrictive Rules.” 
The italics are ours, but we see the interpretation that is given 
to the third Restrictive Rule. The report further states, “So 
far as the Restrictive Rules are concerned, the Annual Confer- 
ences are without protection, and might be destroyed by the 
General Conference at any time.” “ Very few indeed of the 
more fundamental and distinguishing elements of Methodism, 
deeply and imperishably imbedded in the affection and vener- 
ation of the Church, and vital to its very existence, are even 
alluded to in the Restrictive Rules.” * 

The statement as to the powers of the General Conference 
is clear and explicit, and it should be remembered that the 
question under consideration relates simply to the fact, and 
not to the wisdom, of giving it such power. There was a dis- 
position, which we regard as wise, in the General Conference 
of 1808, to give to the delegated General Conference great 
power, and to trust to its wisdom and piety to promote the 
best interests of the Church and provide for the various exigen- 
cies that might arise. The Southern Church, while desiring 
additional restrictions to those named, does not quote any 
rule or historical fact sanctioning their claim; and it is an im- 
portant fact that their lawyers, in the suits brought to recover 
their alleged share of the property, with all the opinions and 
advice of the ablest men in the Church, and the documents and 
full report of the debate of 1844 before them, adopted and 
urged the strongest theory of the widely extended powers of the 
General Conference, as limited only by the Restrictive Rules. 

Much importance is attached to the fact that the General 
Conference of 1808 adopted as one of the rules for its govern- 
ment that “ No old rule shall be abolished except by a ma- 
jority of two thirds of the members present.” A similar rule 
was adopted by preceding General Conferences. In all cases 
the rule had force only with the Conference adopting it, and 
was subject to repeal at any time. 

It is a singular argument, that because the General Confer- 
ence of 1808 chose to adopt a rule, which could at any time 


* “ Methodist Church Property Case,” New York, p. 131. 
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during its session be repealed by a majority vote, that it would 
not change any old rule of the Church without the concurrence 
of two thirds of the members present, therefore it would not 
permit succeeding General Conferences to make any similar 
change under a less stringent rule. Dr. Prentice says, “ We 
are to believe, then, that such a General Conference said to its 
successors of the delegated type, You shall have larger liberty 
than we ever exercised.” We see nothing fearful or wonder- 
ful in this. It shows a commendable confidence in the piety 
and goodness of those to whom the future control of the Church 
should be given. We again call attention to the point that 
the question is simply what powers exist, not whether they 
should have been given. It is not an argument of much force 
that a historical fact never could have occurred or a law been 
enacted because conjectural evil would have resulted, and its 
use indicates a want of more positive arguments. 

In his article in Zion’s Herald, after quoting the general 
grant:of power, “The General Conference shall have full powers 
to make rules and regulations for our Church under the follow- 
ing restrictions,” Dr. Prentice says, “Then follow the ponder- 
ous six ‘they shall nots,’ which are the sole earthly limitations 
of the power of our present General Conferences.” Notwith- 
standing, then, his previous statements, he here unqualifiedly 
admits that so far as Church rules are concerned the General 
Conference has full power to do every thing not prohibited by 
the Restrictive Rules. 

The denial of the power of the General Conference to modify 
the episcopacy would require that it should be left with all 
the powers, and in all respects as it existed in 1808. But 
the plain language of the Rule authorizes changes in the 
episcopal powers, and such changes the General Conference 
has repeatedly made with the sanction of the Church. It is 
vain to say that these changes are of a comparatively trifling 
character, since every change is, on this interpretation, a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, and if changes are allowable the 
only limit is that named in the Rule: that the changes shall 
not amount toa destruction. The point those opposed to us 
must prove is that the election of Presiding Elders by the An- 
nual Conferences would “do away episcopacy,” or “ destroy the 
plan of our itinerant general superintendency.” Will any one 
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of them affirm that this destruction would take place should the 
General Conference authorize such an election? It is not 
enough to show that the episcopacy would be seriously crippled, 
which we by no means admit; but it must be proved, if their 
theory is correct, that it would be destroyed. 

The interpretations of the third Restrictive Rule, and the ar- 
guments advanced by those who deny the constitutionality of 
the election of Presiding Elders, are various and diverse. Some 
maintain that the appointing power was so vested in the epis- 
copacy, as one of its essential prerogatives, that over it the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1808 had no control. This, as appears on 
examination, is a mere assumption, not supported by a single 
quotation from the records of the Church, or from Church his- 
torians, or by any opinions of the early leaders of the Church. 
Others claim that the Rule forbids the exercise of the power, which 
it is admited existed before its enactment. We have already 
considered this opinion, and will give it further attention. We 
would here, however, call particular attention to the fact that the 
General Conference, as now constituted, exercises the appointing 
power irrespective of the will of the Bishops. By virtue of its 
original power of appointing, not in any way affected by the 
Restrictive Rules, it takes men who have been made subject to 
the appointing power vested in the Bishops from their control, 
and makes them their equals in office, dignity, and power. It 
establishes Church offices, and appoints by its authority a num- 
ber of men to fill them, who in early times would have con- 
stituted a large Conference. At the Annual Conferences the 
Bishops simply recognize these appointments, and assign those 
who hold them to their Quarterly Conferences. Should a 
Bishop appoint, without his consent, a General Conference 
officer as a preacher in charge of some Church at a distance 
from the place of his regular work, no one supposes that his 
authority would be respected, or that a preacher who under 
these circumstances should refuse to attend to the work as- 
signed him by the Bishop could legally be brought to trial and 
made to suffer according to the provisions of Article 209 of 
the Discipline. 

The power of the General Conference over the appointments 
is seen in the provision made for the presidency of an Annual 
Conference in case for any cause a Bishop shall fail to be 
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present. It gives the Bishop authority to appoint a president, 
but in case such an appointment shall not be made, or the per- 
son appointed shall not be present, it declares the Conference 
shall elect the president. Of course, he will have power to 
make the appointments as well as attend to other duties of the 
presiding officer. The power over the appointments is here 
fully claimed. It is evident that without the authority given 
in Article 76 of the Discipline a Bishop could not appoint a 
president to serve in his absence, whereas were the power over 
the appointments inherent in the office of Bishop only the 
episcopacy could provide for the exigency named, 

The decisions and opinions of Bishop Hedding have ever 
been considered as high authority in all matters relating to 
Chureh law and discipline. In his discussion of the nature 
and rights of the Annual Conferences he affirms that the Gen- 
eral Conference constitutes them, and authorizes them to act 
as Conferences, and governs them. It exercises over them a 
watchful oversight, and administers censure and reproof as cir- 
cumstances may require. He then adds: “ But should the 
majority of an Annual Conference become heretical, or coun- 
tenance immorality, what can the General Conference do? 
Other remedies may answer in some eases, yet I know of only 
one that can be constitutionally administered in all cases. That 
is, Let the General Conference command the Bishops to remove 
the corrupted majority of an Annual Conference to other parts 
of the work, and scatter them among other Annual OConfer- 
ences where they can be governed, and supply their places 
with better men from other Conferences.” * 

Of course, this language implies that the General Conference, 
having the original power to secure the object claimed, com- 
mands the Bishops, as its agents, to execute its directions. As 
a Bishop is amenable to the General Conference for his con- 
duct, a disobedience of its positive commands would render 
him liable to censure or expulsion. In this language of Bishop. 
Hedding the full control of the General Conterence over the 
appointing power is forcibly and unequivocally asserted. 

The view of the Bishops as to the control of the appoint-. 
ments is indicated in the Episcopal Address of 1840, signed by 
R. R. Roberts, Joshua Soule, E. Hedding, James O. Andrew,. 


* Hedding on the Discipline, p. 26. 
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B. Waugh and Thomas A. Morris, in which they submit to 
the General Conference for decision the question: “Is an ap- 
pointment under this provision [for the appointment of preach- 
ers to seminaries of learning, etc.] discretionary with the 
Superintendent, or does the request of an Annual Conference 
create an obligation as a matter of duty, as in the case of ap- 
pointments in the districts and circuits?”* If they thought 
the request of an Annual Conference to appoint a designated 
preacher to a particular place might be binding, how mani- 
fest is it that they would regard the action of the General 
Conference as imperative ¢ 

The decision of the General Conference was that the re- 
quest of an Annual Conference relative to the appointment 
was not binding. The Committee on Education stated in 
their report, which was adopted, that “they did not believe that 
the Conference should make any regulation controlling or lim- 
iting the episcopal power of stationing the preachers.” But 
the Conference does not declare, as it would have been natural 
to do had it so believed, that it had no power to limit and con- 
trol the stationing power. 

In 1820 and since, especially in 1876, much stress was laid 
on the word plan, in the Restrictive Rule, and it is claimed 
that in it is embraced the power of appointing Presiding Eld- 
ers and other preachers, and every thing else connected with 
theitinerancy. All this rests on a misapprehension of the Rule, 
for it has not been shown that it refers to the appointing pow- 
er, and no one will deny that episcopacy and itinerant general 
superintendency would exist if the appointing power were 
given to other hands. The word superintendency adds noth- 
ing to episcopacy; both express the same idea, as the words 
“bishop” and “superintendent” with us have the same meaning ; 
and the word “ plan” does not extend the meaning of the other 
two words, and can refer to nothing they do not comprehend. 
The plan of a treaty or the plan of a constitution can compre- 
hend no more than is included in the words treaty and consti- 
tution. The simple and only ideas contained in the Rule are 
that the episcopacy shall be retained, and the Bishops shall not 
be local or diocesan, but shall itinerate, and each shall have a 
general superintendence of the Church. 

* General Conference Journal for 1840, p. 145, 
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The word “plan” seems to be a convenient and popular word 
in discussions relative to Methodist usages, rules, and regula- 
tions. In the General Conference of 1844 an important com- 
mittee made a report consisting of ten resolutions, which were 
almost immediately termed the “ Plan of Separation.” In the 
subsequent discussions in the United States courts more than 
a hundred times this report was termed the ‘‘ Plan of Separa- 
tion,” which did not include as essential all the items, but the 
report as a whole. All the modifications made by the Con- 
ference did not render the term inappropriate. Relative to 
this word Dr. Wise says: “ In studying the real import of the 
term ‘plan,’ in this rule, the reader should remember three 
things: 1. That superintendence is an essential feature or form 
of every form or plan of episcopacy. 2. That in all other 
episcopal Churches the plan of a diocesan and limited super- 
vision obtains. 3. Our fathers had determined that the plan 
of the superintendency in our Church should be itinerant and 
general in its character. Hence they said in this rule, The 
General Conference shall not destroy the plan of our itinerant 
general superintendency.” 

In the earlier discussions of the Presiding Elder question it 
does not appear that the argument founded on the word plan was 
used. As we cannot follow the example set us, and substitute 
imaginings for history, we can state but little of the arguments 
used by Bishop Soule. It is known that Bishops M’Kendree 
and Soule held similar views relative to the high prerogatives 
of the episcopal office, and there is reason to believe there was 
a substantial agreement in their views on the Presiding Elder 
question. Bishop M’Kendree has stated his views at length. 
He used no refinement of argument relative to the difference 
between destroying the plan of the itinerant general superin- 
tendency and the general superintendency itself, but made the 
sturdy claim that the itinerant general superintendency was 
vested in the Bishops, and meant the same thing as the “ Duties 
of a Bishop,” as stated in the Discipline, and that the powers 
and duties of the Bishop’s office, including the selection of the 
Presiding Elders, were prescribed before the delegated General 
Conference had existence, and by the same authority that cre- 
ated it; and that the delegated General Conference not only 
had not power to abolish the office, but had not authority to 
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take away or modify its powers. He attached great force to 
the duty of a Bishop “ to travel through the connection at large ;” 
“to oversee the spiritual and temporal business of the Church,” 
was a favorite phrase, and he claimed that it included the power 
of appointing and controlling the preacliers, and especially the 
Presiding Elders, because they are authorized tu exercise the 
powers of general superintendents, except that of ordination. 

Bishop M’Kendree refers to the third Restrictive Rule as 
guarding the general superintendency and the continuance 
of the episcopacy, but, as already said, bases his main argu- 
ment on the alleged fact that the powers of the General Con- 
ference are delegated, and that no authority was given it over 
the powers and prerogatives of the Bishops, which were estab- 
lished by the same authority that formed the General Con- 
ference. Another expression of his opinion is in the following 
language :— 

The case is fairly thus: The office of Presiding Elder was created, 
the duties of that office appointed, and power to discharge those 
duties conferred by the preachers collectively, which the Bishops 
have no authority to abolish. They may choose and change the 
officer, but cannot abrogate the office, nor its powers and rights. 
In like manner, the office of a Bishop was constituted, the duties of 
that office appointed, and power to discharge those duties conferred 
by preachers collectively, over which the delegated General Con- 
ference has no control. The General Conference is authorized to 
elect and consecrate a Bishop, and the man so consecrated is in- 
vested with the powers of a general Superintendent, and is amenable 
to the body for the administration ; consequently Ae is under their 
control, but they have no power to do away the office, or divest 
the Bishop of power to perform the duties of his office. There- 
fore it is not within the limits of the delegated Conference’s power 
to effect such a change in the system of government.” * 


Such was the open line of argument formerly adopted, which 
would be conclusive were it not plainly the fact that the premises 
are incorrect. It proceeds, as we have already shown, on 
a strange misinterpretation of the third Restrictive Rule. But 
if M’Kendree and others contend that the Constitution does not 
give to the General Conference power to provide for the elec- 
tion of Presiding Elders, we, on the other hand, affirm, refer- 
ring to its plain language, that it does not take away this power, 
and that, of course, it continues. 


* Paine’s “ Life of M’Kendree,” vol. ii, p. 369. 
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In the discussion of this part of the subject Dr. Prentice 
gives a good illustration of his peculiar style of reasoning, 
based chiefly on assumptions and his own unsupported opinions. 
He makes, without reason or evidence, a charge of forgetful- 
ness against Dr. Durbin, who, he alleges, based his whole argu- 
ment on a gravely erroneous assumption, and he then refers to 
a quotation made by Dr. Wise from the speech of Bishop 
Hamline in 1844, wherein, speaking of the full power of the 
delegated General Conference, he says :-— 

Full powers for what? For two things: First, to make rules, 
that is, legislation, sir, as it stands related to other powers of the 
Conference. But is this all it can do? No. It has full power 
also to make regulatiens for the government of the Church. What 
is a regulation? To appoint a preacher to a field of labor is a 
regulation. To elect and empower a Bishop to do this for us is a 
regulation. To remove him to another field of labor is a regula- 
tion. To elect and empower a Bishop to do this for us is a regu- 
lation, Now, “ What a man does by another he does himself,” is a 
maxim in law. The General Conference may make these regula- 
tions without a Bishop, and leave him a less onerous superintend- 
ence; or the Conference may make these regulations by a Bishop, 
and multiply the toils of his superintendency.” * 


In the reply we are told that Bishop Hamline made the 
same mistake as Dr. Durbin, and that his speech “ was 
written and polished and committed to memory under circum- 
stances which left no time for a historical study of the com- 
plicated questions involved. The speech itself shows that its 
author had not studied the question in the light of our denom- 
inational history.” Is this a satisfactory answer to such impor- 
tant statements from such high authority ¢ 

Dr. Durbin was the chairman of the committee that pre- 
sented the reply, of which he was the author, to the protest of 
the members of the Southern Conferences, and must have care- 
fully .studied the points involved. The charge that he and 
Bishop Hamline, both of whom recognize the full force of the 
Restrictive Rules, confounded the powers of the delegated Gen- 
eral Conference with those of the preceding Conferences, seems 
to us somewhat arrogant. We will not follow the example 
given, and intimate a want of “candor” or an “evasion” on 
his part, nor will we undertake to proclaim that he was clearly 

*See Dr. Wise’s Tract on “The Appointing Power,” etc., p. 10, and “ Debates 
in General Conference of 1844,” p. 131. 
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troubled by a “secret consciousness” of difficulty in attempt- 
ing to maintain his positions. Of what really passed in his 
secret consciousness we pretend to know nothing. His regular 
course in this part of the discussion is to state what he regards 
as the argument, and then, having given his own unsupported 
denial, to pronounce it a “non sequitur,” with full confidence 
he has as effectually silenced his opponents, as Sydney Smith 
silenced the woman in the fish-market by calling her a 
parallelopipedon. He thus proceeds to enumerate eleven 
“non sequiturs.” This may be a seemingly learned mode of 
reasoning, but is not very conclusive to those who have no 
fear of “words of learned length and thundering sound.” 
Perhaps it may be found that the most manifest non sequitur 
is his application of the term to the propositions criticised. It 
is, of course, an accident, somewhat singular in this case— 
although it would not have been thus had it happened to the 
object of his harsh criticism, who makes no claim to accuracy 
in the graces of composition—that he should use the phrase non 
sequitur twelve times, and each time write it “non segutter.” 
The convenient printer can hardly be held accountable for this 
error. Our limits will not permit us to notice the miscon- 
ceptions and consequent perversions of our statements, relative 
to which we make no charge of intentional wrong; but we take 
the liberty to call attention to his criticism of the third point in 
our pamphlet, termed by him non sequitur “number three.” 
We affirmed that the Bishops and others had repeatedly used 
the phrase in the third Restrictive Rule “the plan of our 
itinerant general superintendency ” as synonymous with “ itin- 
erant general superintendency,” and we referred to them in 
confirmation of our view that the sole design of the rule was to 
guard against diocesan episcopacy, and secure a general su- 
perintendency of the Bishops. Our meaning is plain, as we 
also affirmed that “the two forms of expression have the same 
meaning.” We are treated to a captious criticism and an ap- 
parently learned discussion of the difference between synonyms 
and pseudo-synonyms. We are informed that our “logical 
blunder,” which makes our argument a “sophism,” a “ paralo- 
gism,” lies in confounding these two terms, or “in assuming 
things which are more or less different from each other, but are 
precisely alike.” It is affirmed “that the shade of difference, 
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which is ignored in the argument, covers the whole point in 
debate.” Is this simple assertion conclusive? It may be it 
would have been better not to use in its connection the term 
synonymous; but we are quite content to share in the error 
with respectable writers who have made of it a similar use. 

We are rebuked for our want of candor in giving our inter- 
pretation to a document signed by Bishop Soule. Will he 
produce a single line from the writings of Bishop Soule before 
1820, or even at that time, or any authority, that he used the 
argument based on the word “ plan,” or sanctioned the inter- 
pretation of the third Restrictive Rule given by our opponents ? 
We are aware that Bishop Soule believed that the election of 
Presiding Elders was unconstitutional, but after considerable 
search we.have not found his line of argument, which we have 
conjectured was similar to that of Bishop M’Kendree, as it 
is apparent there was a substantial agreement in their views 
relative to the powers of the episcopacy. Having proved that 
the appointing power down to 1812 was under the control of 
the General Conference, we then gave reasons for the opinion 
that this power, not being removed by the Constitution, still re- 
mains in the General Conference. For various reasons that 
we regard as strong and conclusive, prominent among which 
we placed the history of the adoption of the Constitution, we 
gave as the interpretation of the third Restrictive Rule that it 
was designed simply to perpetuate the episcopacy, and a gen- 
eral, in opposition to a diocesan, episcopacy. In the proposi- 
tions disposed of by Dr. Prentice in so summary a manner 
we gave quotations from Bishops, eminent lawyers, and others, 
confirmatory of our view, and confirming also our statement 
that “ the plan of our itinerant general superintendency” means 
no more than our itinerant general superintendency, there be- 
ing in the use of these phrases not a single intimation that one 
contained more than the other. 

Being aware that some would concede the partial correct- 
ness of our interpretation, but would also claim that much 
more is signified in the Rule, we presented the opinions of so 
many eminent men, given under circumstances so diverse, as 
showing how the Rule was regarded and understood. Will 
those opposed to us present, from the history of the Church or 
its authorities, any such incidental or other quotations confirm- 
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atory of their views? It is singular, if their views are plainly 

correct, that the eminent authorities quoted did not, in their 
references to the Rule, give a single intimation that they so un- 
derstood it. Without further disenesion we are ready to leave 
the pretentious criticism on pages 323 and 324 of Dr. Pren- 
tice’s article to the judgment of candid readers. 

We now come to the consideration of the history of the Re- 
strictive Rules with confidence that its candid examination 
will strongly confirm the views of the friends of an elective 
Presiding Eldership. Dr. Prentice gives the history as he un- 
derstands it, but in nearly all important points it is made up of 
his unsupported assertions, and is fanciful and imaginary. 
When his article was read to the New England Conference, at 
the session of 1878, the correctness of his historical statements 
was very emphatically denied. However indifferent he might 
be to this denial, he cannot be thus to the opinions of bis read- 
ers, who will want the proof hitherto vainly asked for. It 
seems incredible that he should suppose the Church will re- 
ceive such unsupported statements as historic truth. They are 
well calculated to mislead those not well acquainted with the 
controversies of times past. As a part of the imaginary his- 
tory he gives an account of the reasons that led to the selection 
of the committee of fourteen and the sub-committee of three, 
and also states the prominent subjects of discussion in the com- 
mittee, but gives no proof that the subject was even so much as 
named in the committee. He makes disparaging remarks rela- 
tive to men eminent for integrity and piety, and imputes 
motives to them not higher than those which control a political 
ring, whose members seek only their own advancement. He 
charges that Ezekiel Cooper purposely made his report vague, 
and doubts whether Jesse Lee’s argument for the selection of 
the members of the General Conference by seniority presents his 
real objections to the Constitution, but suggests that he used it 
as a plausible argument, and the only one policy would permit 
him to present. He represents the members of the Conference 
as inclined to shape the Constitution so as to favor their own 
interests, and Ezekiel Cooper and Jesse Lee as restraining their 
convictions and ceasing to defend their opinions lest they 
should ruin their influence with the Conference. Such is not 
the character given these men in the history of our Church or 
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by their contemporaries. Surely it is not a sign of confidence 
in the goodness of a cause when a resort must be had to such 
arguments to sustain it. The friends of an elective Presiding 
Eldership present, in confirmation of their theory, the facts 
so well known in our history relative to the provisions for the 
delegated General Conference. The General Conference of 
1808, which in accordance with the general wish of the Church 
made these provisions, referred the subject to a committee of 
fourteen, consisting of two from each Conference, chosen by 
the delegates thereof. This action was taken on the morning 
of May 10. In the afternoon the subject of the general superin- 
tendency, which evidently needed strengthening, was consid- 
ered. There was a marked diversity of opinion as to what 
should be done. There were strong advocates for a modified 
diocesan episcopacy. They advocated the discontinuance or 
serious modification of the office of Presiding Elder, and the 
election of seven Bishops, one for each Conference, with Bishop 
Asbury at their head as a kind of presiding Archbishop. Prom- 
inent among these was Ezekiel Cooper, and prominent among 
the opponents of the measure was Joshua Soule. Others proposed 
that two additional Bishops should be appointed, and strongly 
urged the superiority of an itinerant general superintendency 
over all other systems for the unity and prosperity of the Church. 
Another party, agreeing with the general views just mentioned, 
nevertheless thought that only one additional Bishop was re- 
quired. The following motions were made and entertained :— 
Moved by Stephen G. Roszel, and seconded by John Pitts, 
that one person be elected and ordained as joint Superintendent 
or Bishop with Bishop Asbury. Moved by Daniel Ostrander, 
and seconded by Joshua Soule, that two persons be elected 
and ordained instead of one, as stated in Brother Roszel’s 
motion. Moved by John M’Cluskey, and seconded by Hzekiel 
Cooper, that seven be added to the Superintendency.* Their 
different views were“ largely and ably discussed by some of the 
leading members of the Conference on each side. A vote hav- 
ing been taken on each proposition, it was decided with great 
unanimity to elect one Bishop, and William M’Kendree was 
declared duly elected to the office.” This occurred in the aft- 
ernoon of May 12. 
* General Conference Journal, vol. i, pp. 79, 80. 
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It will be remembered that at this very time the subject of 
a delegated General Conference was under consideration by 
the committee of fourteen. At the first meeting of the com- 
mittee, after some discussion it was resolved to appoint a sub- 
committee of three to prepare the plan and report the next 
morning. The sub-committee consisted of Messrs. Soule, 
Cooper, and Bruce. After consultation they agreed that at a 
meeting to be held the next morning each should present a 
draft of a plan, and that they should then agree on a report to 
the general committee. When they met, Mr. Cooper and Mr. 
Soule each produced a paper, but Mr. Bruce had no written 
report; he favored Mr. Soule’s plan, which was reported to 
the full committee. The chief difference between these two 
plans was in the third Restrictive Rule, while in other respects 
there was a general agreement. In Mr. Cooper’s plan the 
third Restrictive Rule read thus: “They shall not do away 
episcopacy, nor reduce our ministry to a presbyterial parity.” 
In Mr. Soule’s plan it was thus stated: “They shall not change 
or alter any part or rule of our government so as to do away 
episcopacy, or to destroy the plan of our itinerant general, su- 
perintendency.” Both agree in preserving the episcopacy, and 
we shall understand the cause of their difference when we re- 
member that Mr. Cooper desired to have a diocesan episcopacy, 
and that seven Bishops should be appointed ; hence he made 
no provision to secure an itinerant general superintendency. 
Mr. Soule, who advocated the election of two Bishops, was 
strongly opposed to a diocesan episcopacy, and with great ear- 
nestness insisted on the importance of a general superintend- 
ency. These facts show us where lay the great difference in 
the two plans, and also that the rule was designed to perpetuate 
a general, in opposition to a diocesan episcopacy. There was 
opposition to the report in the committee, but it was more gen- 
eral and decided in the Conference. Mr. Lee was the most 
prominent opponent in both. He strongly urged that the Gen- 
eral Conference should be constituted by seniority rather than 
by election. By his arguments and efforts the report was re- 
jected by a vote of 64 to 57. This defeat was a cause of great 
sorrow and anxiety, and there was danger that a large number 
of delegates would retire from the Conference, and that very 
serious consequences would result. Kind and prudent counsels 
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of able men prevailed, and a reconsideration of the measure 
was secured, An amendment, proposed by Mr. Soule and 
adopted, removed the chief cause of Mr. Lee’s opposition, and 
after some other modification the report was adopted and be- 
came what is called the Constitution of the Church. 

Much importance is attached by our opponents to a matter 
which they incorrectly state. They affirm that while the 
adoption of the Constitution was pending “Ezekiel Cooper 
moved to suspend the discussion for the introduction of a prop- 
osition to make the office of Presiding Elder elective.” The 
motion first introduced by Mr. Cooper was “To postpone this 
present question, to make room for the consideration of a new 
resolution, as preparatory to the minds of the brethren to de- 
termine on the present subject.” He did not name the subject, 
and it does not appear that the majority of the General Con- 
ference knew the vature of the subject he intended to intro- 
duce. This motion having been adopted, he then moved that 
“each Annual Conference respectively, without debate, shall an- 
nually choose by ballot its own Presiding Elders.” 

Motions such as Mr. Cooper’s, for the postponement of the 
subject under consideration, are not unusual in deliberative bod- 
ies. Why he made his motion we do not know, and mere con- 
jectures are of little value. Had he been able to secure the 
adoption of his favorite measure, it may be, as Dr. Wise sug- 
gests, “it is not unlikely he would have tried to intrench it 
within the Constitution by a positive provision.” That he did 
not consider the election of Presiding Elders as precluded by 
the Constitution is evident from the support he gave it and his 
advocacy of his measure in successive General Conferences. 
Had he so regarded the Constitution his proper motion would 
have been for an amendment thereto. There is not a particle 
of evidence that the Presiding Elder question was so much as 
named in the discussions on the Constitution, either in the com- 
mittee or Conference, nor is there an intimation that it in any 
way affected the appointing power. The friends of an elective 
Presiding Eldership voted for the Constitution, not under- 
standing, of course, that it prohibited a measure to which they 
were so ardently attached. The assertion that nearly all of 
the General Conference of 1808, and more than two thirds of 
the General Conference of 1820, and also the large minori- 
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ties in 1812 and 1816, believed that after the adoption of the 
Constitution the General Conference could not constitutionally 
provide for the election of Presiding Elders, is preposterous, 
and implies an impeachment of their intelligence or integrity. 

It has been repeatedly but erroneously stated that while the 
third Restrictive Rule was under discussion the question was 
postponed on motion of Mr. Cooper till the Conference could 
determine its action on the proposition to allow the Annual 
Conferences to choose by ballot their Presiding Elders. Now 
let it be observed that the third Restrictive Rule was only one 
of several regulations presented for consideration, and that the 
whole report was before the Conference, and, as a report, was 
postponed. There is not the least evidence either that the 
third Restrictive Rule was opposed, or that it was considered 
as in any way affecting the question of electing Presiding 
Elders. The opposition to the report had reference to other 
provisions which were named in the discussion. 

The argument that Mr. Cooper’s motion tor postponement 
of the discussion on the Constitution, showed that in his opin- 
ion his proposed measure could not be adopted after the Con- 
stitution should be passed, is an old one, being used by Bishop 
M’Kendree, by the author of an article in the April number of 
this Review for 1876, and being prominent in the debates of 
the General Conference of 1876. It is strange that the fallacy 
of this argument did not occur to those who have used it. As 
Dr. Wise states, the Constitution was wholly prospective in its 
bearings. The Conference of 1868 possessed unrestricted pow- 
ers up to the hour of its adjournment. It could pass or over- 
throw any measure as it might deem advisable. Dr. T. E. Bond 
says of it, “ It was invested with powers of government limited 
only by the laws of the Supreme Lawgiver.” 

But it is said that Bishop Soule, who was the chief author 
of the Constitution, believed that this third Restrictive Rule ren- 
dered the election of Presiding Elders unconstitutional. Is 
there a shadow of proof that, either in 1808 or afterward, 
Bishop Soule entertained this opinion? If so, let it be produced. 
That Bishop Soule believed the elective principle we advocate 
unconstitutional, we grant; but, so far as we know, he has not 
left to us the nature of his argument. We have already given 
reasons for supposing his opinions agreed substantially with 
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those of Bishop M’Kendree, It is, moreover, a well-known 
fact that every deliberative body interprets its own rules, and 
while the opinion of the author of a rule will have great weight 
it has no binding force. We would not seem dogmatic, but 
having diligently and vainly searched for the evidence on 
which the important assertions made by the other side rest, we 
respectfully call for their production. In his attempts to sus- 
tain the argument based on the word plan, Dr. Prentice praises 
highly the severe taste and the simplicity of the style of Bishop 
Soule as a writer. We make no objection, but would simply 
remark that a part of the modifications of his report were 
changes to render its style more simple, and the pruning it 
of redundant words, 

As the election of Presiding Elders had been brought so 
prominently before the General Conference, had there been an 
intention to deprive the. General Conference of the power to 
authorize the measure, would not the prohibition have been 
expressed in language too plain to be misunderstood? Is it 
not utterly preposterous to suppose that it would have been 
expressed in language so cumbrous and vague that a large part 
of the body that adopted it, including many of its ablest men, 
did not understand it ? 

We consider it a very strong point in favor of our interpre- 
tation of the Constitution that Jesse Lee, one of the ablest mem- 
bers of the General Conference of 1808, and one of the strongest 
and most persistent advocates of the election of Presiding 
Elders, moved the adoption of this very third Restrictive Rule. 
Of course, he did not understand that it prohibited a measure 
unto which he had given so much time and earnest attention. 
Dr. Prentice is so hard pressed by this fact that he alleges Mr. 
Lee made the motion from motives of policy, and intimates 
that he did it insincerely. 

In reply to the assertion that if Messrs. Lee and Cooper had 
understood this rule as prohibiting the election of Presiding 
Elders, having voted for the Rule, they could not afterward, 
in the General Conferences and elsewhere, have advocated 
their favorite measure, he says: “ We answer that men are 
pretty apt to find ways of doing what they wish to do.” We 
protest that this is monstrous and shameful. Jesse Lee and 
Ezekiel Cooper were honest Christian men, who would have 
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held the conduct ascribed to them in contempt. They sincerely 
supported the third Restrictive Rule, and honestly advocated 
the election of Presiding Elders, believing that these measures 
are not inconsistent with each other. They would neither lie 
nor act under false pretenses. 

Dr. Prentice must have higher ideas of the motives that 
govern good men than he shows in his article. Having to his 
own satisfaction accounted for the conduct of Lee and Cooper, 
he affirms that we can give no reasonable account of the con- 
duct of Bishops M’Kendree and Soule. He asks triumphantly, 
as though he were making a conclusive point :— 

Why did Soule object to the constitutionality of the action of 
the General Conference of 1820 in making the Presiding Elders 
elective? His brethren had just elected him Bishop, and his 
friends were anxious to put such a man as himself into the epis- 
copacy as a protection against radicalism; the Bishops were ready 
to ordain him. Why does Joshua Soule take the decision to pro- 
test against the unconstitutionality of an elective Presiding Elder- 
ship at the very moment when his protest may arrest his ordina- 
tion, or lead to the resignation of his new honors? Do men 
who desire a good work commonly throw away such a position 
when it has honorably come to them? Do they act thus upon 
a whim, upon uncertainty? Why does Bishop Soule wait four 
years longer before accepting consecration after a first election ? 
Why does M’Kendree pursue his remarkable course on the question 
unless: he knew beyond a shadow of doubt that the legislation he 
denounced as unconstitutional really was so? Such conduct upon 
the part of these men cannot be explained upon the theory of our 
a friends without extreme violence to all reasonable proba- 

ilities of the case. 


We see no difficulty in. the case. We have not impeached the 
sincerity or questioned the motives of these good men. Their 
conduct was such as good men ought ever to manifest. They 
did not weigh personal considerations of advantage against 
the convictions of duty. We believe, however, that Bishop 
M’Kendree was a man of too good sense to avow that his 
opinion on the constitutional question, opposed as he was to 
so many men of pure character and high intelligence, was 
true beyond a shadow of doubt. And we regard him as a 
man of too great piety to refuse to suffer for conscience’ sake 
unless he had so strong an assurance of the correctness of his 
convictions. 

We think the opponents of an elective Presiding Eldership 
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do not consider the meaning of the strong terms “ destroy” and 
“do away” in the Restrictive Rule. Such terms allow great 
changes in the institutions to which they are applied ; but, in 
forgetfulness of this, it is urged that all changes are forbidden. 
In the General Conference of 1876 Dr. “Reynolds, having 
affirmed that in the plan of our itinerant General Superintend- 
ency there were secured to the Bishops, beyond the interference 
of the General Conference, “the appointment of the Presid- 
ing Elders, the appointment of the preachers, and every thing 
else connected with the itinerancy,” urged that the right to 
take away or destroy any part of this plan would involve the 
right to destroy the whole. His words are: “To say you may 
take away a part and not the whole is an absurdity in reason, 
as it is absurd in fact. It is a maxim that you cannot do by 
piecemeal what you cannot do at once and as a whole.” 
According to this view it would appear, using substantially 
Bishop George’s illustration, that if permission was given to 
any one to take a twig or a graft from a tree, or a direction 
given to remove useless limbs, he would have authority to cut 
down the tree and take the stock, branches, and roots away, as 
the power to prune implies the right to destroy. Or we may 
ask, with more direct application to the case in view, does the 
prohibition to a gardener to destroy a tree prohibit him from 
so pruning it as to give it better shape and increased fruitfulness, 
or from removing superfluous branches or limbs that endanger 
its safety? A modification of an instrument often, so far from 
destroying it, renders its meaning clearer and its foree more 
effective. A modification of a house, in a new arrangement of 
rooms and halls, may better secure the design for which it was 
built. A chartered road between two cities may have needless 
and dangerous windings and steep ascents, which a modification 
may remove, and render it, as a means of communication, more 
direct and less difficult, A machine may be needlessly com- 
plicated, and require much power to secure its action; a modi- 
fication may remove useless parts and make the action more 
simple and direct; as a consequence of the change it may be 
stronger, more rapid in movement, and every way more effective, 
and at the same time less expensive in construction, and requirs 
ing less power in operation. It is evident in many cases, 
when the design of any document or institution is considered, 
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a change is neither an utter nor a partial destruction. It is an act 
of injustice and a willful wrong to allege that the friends of an 
elective Presiding Eldership are striving to destroy the institu- 
tions of the Church, or to revolutionize its government. They 
do not seek to destroy the episcopacy or do away with the 
plan of our itinerant general superintendency. They believe 
that by their plan the highest efficiency would be given to the 
itinerancy of the ministry, and the best interests of the Church 
would be preserved. We have endeavored to show that the 
election of Presiding Elders by the General Conference is con- 
stitutional, but we must regret that we have not now space to 
discuss the expediency and desirableness of the measure. 





Arr. VI—THE NEGRO EXODUS. 


THE migration of Negroes from the Southern States of Amer- 
ica has been going on for many years. As slavery came to be 
permanently established in these States, it was only natural that 


the victims of that institution should desire to live somewhere 
else. That desire was intensified, and the efforts to gratify it be- 
came more persistent, as the slaves multiplied in numbers and 
became more intelligent; and, also, in proportion as they were 
aided directly, as far as could be, by the enemies of slavery, and 
indirectly by the humane and Christian efforts of slave-holders 
whose interest made them such in spite of their conscientious 
scruples. Every thing that was done to better the moral and 
intellectual condition of those in bondage only the more fully 
revealed to them their deplorable condition, and intensified 
their desire and determination to be free; and freedom was im- 
possible, except in rare cases, only as they could escape from 
the South. Slave-holders always said it was the agitations of 
Northern abolitionists which made their bondmen discontented. 
Not so. The North had been party with the South to the sin 
of slavery, until, in part because that institution was found to be 
unsuited to Northern industries, but chiefly because it was 
wrong, its total abolition in the Northern States was decided 
upon. But, unfortunately, what the North considered wrong 
for itself, and would not have, it was willing the South should 
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have, and was ready, for reasons of political and financial gain, 
to help protect and extend in the Southern States, until 1852, 
when the whole nation bowed down to the slave power, and 
passed the Fugitive Slave Law. The South demanded and re- 
ceived the help of the North to prevent its slaves from migrat- 
ing. The antislavery agitators could never have aroused the 
antislavery sentiment of the North as they did, had they not 
had the horrors of slavery personified in fugitives who escaped 
across the border. The number of these increased year by 
year, and the stories of their lives were published broadcast, 
and discussed at Northern firesides, and repeated first from a 
few, and then from many, pulpits and rostrums. One fugitive 
slave in the neighborhood for twenty-four hours settled the sen- 
timent of that group of people. From that time the conscience 
of that neighborhood was right, and its best men were ready to 
listen to the harangues and plans of the abolitionists. There 
were thirty thousand Negroes in Canada when the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation was issued, most of whom had escaped from 
slavery. The migration of this vast number to Canada, having 
in each case to pass through one or more Northern States, did 
more to settle the convictions of thoughtful men in the North 
against slavery, and to rouse the indignation of the masses of 
the same section against that institution, than all other in- 
fluences combined. It was not until Christ, the incarnate God, 
was in the midst of men, hungering and fainting and dying, that 
the fullness of time for the world’s redemption came. Men 
need the presence of suffering to awaken their deepest sym- 
pathies and faith. So it was that, as the hell of American 
slavery stood illustrated in the hungry, fainting, and dying 
fugitive, the time for the destruction of that institution drew 
nigh. The fugitive slave exodus was the first voluntary Ne- 
gro ecodus in this country, and it was God’s chief method of 
awakening the American conscience toward slavery, which in 
the end demanded its destruction. ‘The present Exodus may 
prove to have an equally providential purpose, in complet- 
ing the salvation of the Africo-American in our midst from the 
thralldom of a bondage to race prejudices and persecutions, 
scarcely less endurable in many parts of the land than was 
slavery itself. 

The growth of the Exodus sentiment among the freedmen 
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has been constant, in one or more of the Southern States, ever 
since emancipation. Not, however, till in the early spring of 
the present year, 1879, did it develop into a stampede from 
several parishes of Louisiana and counties of Mississippi. Since 
then the movement has reached other States, and threatens to 
become general.* 

Every feeedaai knew from the first that emancipation was 
accepted by the South as a necessity, and feared that in propor- 
tion as its old leaders should return to power the effort would 
be made to re-establish permanently by law, in some form, the 
old relative positions between the whites and blacks. The next 
census will show a much larger Negro population in all the 
Northern States than those who have not studied this subject 
suspect. Kansas had fifteen thousand before the present Exod- 
us began. Keokuk, Iowa, and Cairo, Illinois, had several 
hundred Negro voters. Chicago and every large Northern city 
had several hundred colored children in their public schools, 
most of whose parents have come from the South since the war. 
As a rule, these emigrants have done well. The parents have 
work, the children are in school, the men vote as they please, 
and homes of their own can be secured with reasonable effort. 

, These people have year after year communicated with their 
friends, and their improved condition as compared with the 
vast majority left behind has afforded a constant argument 
among those friends to leave the South. 

As early as 1869 an organized movement began in Tenunes- 
see, among the freedmen, to colonize in Northern and Western 
States, and several colonies, numbering from one to three hun- 
dred each, were, up to last year, settled in the West. A sim- 
ilar movement has been operating in Kentucky. In 1874-75 
portions of Louisiana were cursed with political mobs and per- 
secutions, which spent their fury chiefly upon colored voters. 
During those eventful years the plantation laborers organized 
a secret colonization council. It began in Caddo Parish, and 


*It is the opinion of both those who favor and those who oppose the Exodus, 
that when the present crops are gathered, and the colored people have more 
money, and the sickly season is past, and all quarantines removed, there will be 
a much more general movement. This will be during the coming fall and win- 
ter. Mr. Haralson, a prominent ex-Congressman, (colored,) who opposes the Ex- 
odus, thinks that fifteen thousand will start in the fall from one Congressional Dis- 
trict alone, in Alabama. 
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spread rapidly through the cotton belt of Louisiana, and into 
Mississippi, Texas, and Arkansas. The number enrolled in 
May, 1879, was 92,800 men, women, and children over twelve 
years. Politicians knew nothing of this organization, and it is 
a remarkable fact that the prominent politicians of the South 
have been almost every-where ignored in this movement. 

Up to this time in nearly every Southern State a convention 
of colored people has been held, and a more or less perfect 
State organization effected, to direct and promote migration 
northward. The almost universal sentiment among the Ne- 
groes is that unless the existing evils in the South affecting them 
are mitigated, their only hope for the future is to migrate. 

Local associations and organizations are springing up every- 
where. The benevolent societies, of which there are legions 
among the colored people, as well as Churches, are sending 
out agents to find locations for colonies. The late Baptist As- 
sociation for the colored Churches in Louisiana, representing 
two hundred Churches, organized itself into a colonization as- 
sociation, and made the pastor and an elder of each Church an 
advisory committee. In New Orleans there are three well- 
organized associations to promote and assist the movement, 
and during last July two hundred families left that city and 
vicinity. In the central and eastern South the movement is 
daily gaining in strength and importance. The secresy of 
many Exodus organizations often prevents the facts from being 
known to the Southern press until there is some decided move- 
ment, which is then usually explained as the work of “land 
agents” or “emissaries” from the North. Many facts are known 
of the movement which are never published. Up to September 
seven thousand Negroes had gone to Kansas, and perhaps as 
many more to other States during the six months previous.* 

The absurd attempt has been made to place the responsibility 
of this Negro Exodus upon influences from the North. The 
fugitive slave exodus was a chief promoter of abolitionism, and 
so now, if the Negroes of the South were satisfied with their 
situation and prospects, no sort of outside efforts could induce 


* The course of the Southern press toward this Negro Exodus is characteristic 
of this section. Facts are suppressed. There is no secular “opposition press” to 
Southern sentiment in the South except a few papers of very limited circulation, 
so the nation hears but one side from the South. 
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them to leave the South. A committee of Kentuckians pro- 
tested against the Emancipation Proclamation to Mr. Lincoln 
just before he issued it, on the ground that if free the negroes 
would run away and the South be ruined. The reply was that 
“they will not run away unless they have something to run 
for.” Mr. Lincoln was right. Negroes are as other people. 
Contented populations do not migrate. 

There is no good reason why the North should desire any 
general exodus of colored people from the South. Practically, 
the North is Republican, and so are Negroes, and the South is 
Democratic. So it is not reasonable that the North should 
want to do any thing that would reduce the Republican vote of 
the South; much less, if the movement was being directed by 
Republican leaders would they send the emigrants to States al- 
ready overwhelmingly Republican. Another fact is, that there 
is race prejudice against the colored man in the North as well 
as in the South, and it is questionable whether any State north 
of the Ohio would, by a majority vote, welcome a large immi- 
gration of colored people. But there are positive reasons why 
the North should not desire any movement that would disturb 
the labor of the South. The North has a vast domestic trade 
with the South, for which the staple crops of that section assure 
reliable returns. The Western produce shipments last year to 
the South amounted to $26,812,404. This amount is small 
compared with the aggregate of manufactured goods of every 
kind and grade sent South every year from the eastern and 
central North. The cotton crop for 1878 was 4,811,265 bales, 
valued “in mixed gold and currency values” at $240,041,977; 
the sugar crop was worth $13,000,000; the rice crop was worth 
$3,000,000; making a total of $256,000,000, made almost entire- 
ly by negro labor. Drop out of American trade, for only a year 
or two, the bulk of this result of the present labor in the South, 
and the disastrous effects would be widespread. Cotton is our 
chief export, and the loss of a single crop would reverse the 
tide of our foreign trade, which, happily for us, is now in our 
favor. It is evident that self-interest would lead the whole 
country to desire nothing to transpire that would disturb the 
reliability of labor in the South. 

On the other hand, if there is to be a large emigration of the 
African population from the South, the North will utilize it to 
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the best advantage. The new-comers will be treated well, and, 
if in want, wil! be fed by the hand of charity, and all will be 
helped as rapidly as possible into conditions of self-support. 
The North does not fear that the Negroes who may come will 
add materially to her pauper population. Governor St. John, 
of Kansas, says, August 9, 1879, of the seven thousand who had 
then gone to Kansas:— 


These refugees are as a rule very industrious, sober, and well 
behaved. They are not paupers, but will, if afforded any thing 
like a reasonable, fair opportunity, not only make their own living, 
but will, before many years, provide for themselves comfortable 
homes, and add wealth and prosperity to any State that will give 
them protection to life and property, coupled with such rights as 
the law guarantees to every good citizen. 


United States Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, says that State will 
welcome one hundred thousand. General Raum, United States 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, whose home is in Illinois, 
says several thousand families would be welcome in his State, 
and advises the emigrants to scatter through Indiana, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. One railroad company asks for two thousand 
five hundred men at once, if they can be furnished, in place of 
Chinese help. General Fremont says that twenty thousand can 
be located in Arizona, and that they would become almost im- 
mediately self-supporting. A prominent ex-Confederate officer, 
who is building a railroad in the West, wants a large number 
of Negro laborers. He knows that colored men built every rail- 
road in the South from Norfolk to San Antonio, and are the 
best laborers in the world for such service. The vast mining 
regions of the West would give work to multitudes. Besides, 
farm labor has been attracted to the mines, and farmers are 
applying for home laborers. Governor St. John’s Relief Com- 
mittee, in Topeka, Kansas, has had several hundred applications 
for farm laborers which could not be filled. The talk that 
Negroes cannot live in the North has about as much truth in it 
as that they will not work unless urged by the overseer’s whip. 
Free labor in the South has made better crops than slave 
labor did. Negroes can and do live, and are healthy, in every 
Northern State and in Canada.* 

* On the reported return South of many Exodus Negroes, the following, from 
Governor St. John, of Kansas, August 9, 1879, is in place: ‘‘Gentlemen were 
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In seeking the causes of the Negro Exodus, due consideration 
must be given to that restlessness and desire for change which 
is always found among the ignorant and poor. The conditions 
for this restlessness are specially favorable among the colored 
people of the South, because the great mass are not only unat- 
tached to the soil, but have always been taught that they were 
never to be land-owners. But if the ignorance and poverty of 
the mass of the Negroes would tend to make them want to 
leave the South, then as their condition improved they would 
not want to go. Now, whatever may be their condition to-day, 
it is certainly better than when emancipated, and yet the Exo- 
dus sentiment has steadily grown, and threatens now to be well 
nigh universal. Besides, it is not the most ignorant and poor 
which are migrating. The masses who collect on the river 
banks, without money or plans, represent the stampede ele- 
ment; but the strength of the movement is not with that ele- 
ment. The stampede period is past, and organization and con- 
sultation are now the order of the day, under the lead, in nearly 
every community, of as intelligent and thrifty colored men as 
that community affords. Admitting all the influences possi- 
ble from poverty and ignorance and consequent results, these 
could all have been counterasted by the Southern white people, 
had there been proper kindly and humane efforts by them to 
that end. On the contrary, it is a most significant fact, that, 
in proportion as the Southern white people came to the con- 
trol of affairs, the Exodus sentiment grew. The first organiza- 
tions were in Kentucky and Tennessee, where they at once 
returned to power after the war; and, now that the whole 
South is again in the hands of its former rulers, the Exodus 
threatens to be most serious. 


sent to this place in the interest of the planters of the South, who used every 
effort in their power to induce the refugees to return, and after spending two or 
three weeks here, being among the refugees almost daily, failed to succeed in 
inducing any to go South. Some three months ago there was a boat-load of refu- 
gees landed at Wyandotte and Kansas City, and I have been informed that a few 
of the number returned South; but none have returned who have come into the 
interior of the State. Up to the present time about seven thousand refugees have 
come to Kansas, and, with the exception of about one hundred now receiving aid 
through our association, all are self-supporting. This hundred is composed of the 
cullings of several thousand. Quite a large percentage are sick and disabled, oth- 
erwise they would be also self-supporting.” 
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The causes of the Negro Exodus may be grouped under a 
single head, namely : the conditions of financial, political, and 
social distress in which the Negroes in the South find them- 
selves, after fifteen years of freedom ; and the conviction that 
their former owners, who, with their allies, now control every 
Southern State, have in the past opposed their advancement, 
and do not now give sufficient evidence of good desire toward 
them to insure their present and future welfare. 

To understand the real sentiments of the present Southern 
leaders toward the Negroes, we must recall what they did when 
left to themselves under President Johnson, in the first efforts 
at reconstruction after the war. At that time the effort was 
made to continue by legal enactment as nearly as possible the 
old order of things ; the whites to remain the land-owners, and 
the blacks to remain servants, with no right to vote or in any 
way participate in the management of affairs ; they were to be 
held in a perpetual peonage. In this peonage or serfdom the 
Negroes could not be bought or sold as in slavery, but laws 
were so framed that nine tenths of them would be under the 
control of the owners of the soil as fully as in former times. A 
full code of these laws were passed in Louisiana, in an extra 
session of the first Democratic reconstruction Legislature, in 
December, 1865. As few other laws were passed at this ex- 
tra session—the regular session meeting a month later—it is 
probable that the purpose was to have “labor properly regu- 
lated,” with which to begin the planting year in January. 
This Louisiana code was a specimen of others passed or deter- 
mined upon in the other States. One law made it the duty 
of sheriffs to report on the first Monday in January “all per- 
sons under the age of eighteen years if females, and twenty- 
one if males, who are orphans, or whose parent or parents, or 
tutor, have not the means or refuse to provide for or maintain 
said minors.” Another law provided for “ apprenticing ” these 
minors until they were of age. It was also enacted that any 
“ vagrant ”—“ a person without visible means of support ”— 
could upon the oath of any one be arrested and brought before 
a judge, and made to give bonds in such amount and with such 
security as that judge should approve, for good behavior for 
one year; and upon failure to give such bond, the one arrested 
was to be hired out for twelve months, or to work on roads or 
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levees under such regulations as should be made by municipal 
authorities. Now, let it be remembered that all these “sher- 
iffs ” and “ judges ” and “ municipal authorities” believed that 
the Negroes ought to have remained in slavery; that when 
first made free comparatively few of the “ minors” would have 
any one to care for them, and that those “ without visible means 
of support” would be many; and also their inability to give 
*‘ bonds,” and it is evident that these minor and vagrant laws 
would at once have practically re-enslaved fully half the freed- 
men. Those “ apprenticed ” would be no better off when of age, 
and would enter the “ vagrant ” class, and at the end of each 
twelve months vagrants would have no “ visible means of sup- 
port,” and so must either give bond, which very seldom they 
could, or return to their unrequited toil. 

But this was not all. In addition to the minor and vagrant 
laws there were others which bore equally heavily upon any 
freedmen who had intelligence and enterprise enough to “ con- 
tract” with planters as laborers. One law made it a criminal 
offense for an employé to carry fire-arms without consent of 
the employer. Another imposed a fine of $100 upon any one 
who entered upon a plantation without permission of the owner 
or his agent. Still another imposed a fine of $500 on any per- 
son “who shall persuade or entice away, feed, harbor, or se- 
crete any person who leaves his or her employer, with whom 
he or she has contracted, or is assigned to live, or is living, or 
any apprentice, without permission of his or her employer.” 
The laborers when unemployed were required to have “ certif- 
icates” from their last employer that they had fulfilled their 
contracts, or they were subject to arrest, and it was made an 
offense for any one else to employ them without such certifi- 
cate. The planters would probably make the “ contract ” as to 
wages, etc., in the same spirit that these laws were passed. With 
these laws in foree the owner of any plantation could as fully 
control “his labor” as before the war, without the large out- 
lay of money required to own the men and women. All such 
Yankee innovations as the right to vote, public schools for the 
children, improved religious and moral instruction, formed no 
part of these laws, which illustrate the deliberate purpose of 
the whole South toward the freedmen immediately after eman- 
cipation. Fortunately, the enfranchisement of the Negroes by 
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Constitutional amendment, and the wiping out of the abortive 
attempts at reconstruction under President Johnson, made the 
laws of which the Louisiana code was a specimen of no effect.* 

Fourteen years have passed, and during that time the same 
spirit which enacted the above laws has prevailed almost uni- 
versally in the South against the Negroes. There are excep- 
tions, and the exceptions are increasing, but as yet in all mat- 
ters of finance and labor and trade these poor people are often 
victimized. At first men who would have sold land to Negroes 
were often warned that they would do so at their peril; and 
even now, outside of the towns, the neighborhoods are excep- 
tional where colored people can buy homes with any expecta- 
tion of being unmolested. This will change—it is changing— 
but enough of the old spirit remains, and will probably for 
years, to seriously hinder these people financially. 

Besides the sentiment still largely prevailing in the South 
against Negroes owning land, and that they ought still to be 
slaves, we must remember the perversity of human nature to 
cheat and overreach in trade as opportunity is afforded. The 
Negroes, as a rule, know but little of legal forms, and the ma- 
jority of them could not read them if they did. They are easily 
imposed on, and are often charged enormous prices where land is 
sold. Sometimes the titles prove imperfect, and very frequent- 
ly, after making the first payment and raising a crop, which is 
generally mortgaged for the necessary provisions, stock, and 
farming implements, they cannot make the next payment and 
pay the heavy interest on balance of purchase price, and, as a 
consequence, lose all.t I have personally learned of scores of 
such cases. One Mississippi land-owner had sold to and driven 
three sets of colored purchasers from his land. 

It must be remembered that the South is almost wholly an 
agricultural region, and that the labor is chiefly colored, so that 
under the head of plantation or farm laborers the great bulk of 
Negroes in the Southern States would be classed. The “con- 
tract system” prevails, by which the Negroes have practically 

* The full text of these laws is in Ray’s “Revised Statutes of Louisiana.” 

+ The habit of mortgaging crops in advance is one of the bad things in the 
credit system of the South. It was the chief drawback to planters before the war. 
The fact that, after fifteen years of freedom, with few exceptions the Negroes have 


to mortgage their labor or crops in advance for what they eat. and wear, shows 
the poverty of the mass. 


’ 
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nothing to say as to their wages, etc. In the sugar regions the 
wages are fixed annually by a convention of planters, and are 
usually from fifty to sixty cents a day for men, and four pounds 
of pork and a peck of meal a week; and for women, where 
they can work, forty cents a day and they find themselves. 
The laborers lose all rainy days, and all time between seasons. 
Often it requires two months to make one. Cabins are fur- 
nished in which to live. On the place is usually a store 
owned by the planter, so that as a rule every planter is his own 
retail grocer. At these stores the prices are high, sometimes 
exorbitant, and in nearly every case bad whisky is sold at ten 
cents a drink. The sentiment prevails in the South largely, 
even among the ministry, that the climate demands stimu- 
lants; so the laborer is encouraged by precept and example to 
drink. This adds revenue to the “store ”—is, in fact, one of its 
chief revenues. At one of these “stores,” on a plantation 
owned and worked by a Northern millionaire, I learned that 
the whisky bills of the laborers ran from three to eight dollars 
a month and sometimes more. Ona plantation there are from 
a few to a hundred families, making from a score to five hun- 
dred people. As a rule the laborers either have nothing, or 
come out in debt to the store at the end of the year, and have 
to begin another year on the old contract. Only a few labor- 
ers in a neighborhood save any thing. 

In the cotton regions the picture is the same in its general 
effect, differing only in details. Cotton lands can be bought 
for five to ten dollars an acre, and yet from five to ten dollars 
an acre is charged for rent, to be paid usually in cotton, which 
is the same as cash. Besides, the renter has to pay from three 
to five dollars a bale for having his cotton ginned, generally to 
the man he rents from, and has also to buy his provisions from 
the inevitable “store” at high rates, which may or may not be 
owned by the rentor. In addition, the colored renter is poor, and 
must have seed and mules and implements, which the rentor ad- 
vances at high prices, charging interest on the money until re- 
turned. Tosecure payment for rent, ginning, provisions, mules, 
and implements a cut-throat mortgage is inserted in every lease 
in the following words: “ The said lessee hereby gives and grants 
a lien prior to all liens on all the crops produced on said lands 
and all the personal property of said lessee; and all rights 
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under any exemption law of this State are hereby expressly 
waived.” ‘“ Any improvements made by the said lessee shall 
belong to the said lessor.” To make the power of the planter 


absolute the lease says: “Any violation of any of the terms of 
this agreement on the part of the lessee creates a forfeiture of 


all the rights and interests vested in him by it, and the lessor 
may enter and take possession of the said land and the crops 
growing or grown thereon.” The merchants and courts and 
the lawyers are all in sympathy with the planters, and the 
“contract” is so drawn that when the planter, for any whim, 
even if the crop be growing, declares the lease forfeited, the 
Negro has no alternative but to leave every thing, including 
such personal property as he may have brought on the place, and 
go, poorer than ever. As a further effort to “regulate labor” 
on the Southern plan, to prevent the Negroes from leaving, an 
article is being inserted in some leases binding the laborers to 
work the same ground next year, or forfeit this year’s crop.* 
These contract and credit systems in the sugar and cotton 


* At first after freedom in the cotton regions wages were paid; but this ‘‘made 
the niggers too impudent.” Then renting on the shares came into vogue, by 
which the land-owners furnished every thing and took half the crop. This divided 
the responsibility and risk, but required money or credit by the land-owner. 
Now the contract system is almost universal. In this all risks are practically 
by the laborer, the land-owner’s only real risk being crop failure. If one renter 
proves worthless, another can be substituted. (1.) The Negro contracts to pay 
from eighty to one hundred pounds of lint cotton an acre for the rent of land that 
will produce from two to four hundred pounds. This is ‘an average of about one 
third of all he raises. (2.) The laborer needs provisions for himself and family to 
eat and wear during the year. For these there are two prices, “cash” and 
“credit.” The former is high enough, but the latter is from fifty to one hundred 
per cent. higher. Of course, with only rare exceptions the Negro must pay “cred- 
it” prices, so that he pays two prices for every thing he and his family eat and 
wear. (3.) Rarely laborers have mules and plows, so these also must be ad- 
vanced. (4.) These ‘‘contract Negroes” often hire others to help them, whose 
wages form a fourth claim on their expected crops. Whether the landlord fur- 
nishes all the first three items, or they are furnished by him and one or two other 
parties, mortages are taken covering every thing to secure payment. Besides, the 
laborer must pay for ginning. Thus the Negro begins the year with his personal 
property, and his labor for a year, and all he expects to make for a year, mortgaged. 
At the end he must turn over every thing, pay interest, commissions for selling, 
ete. If not in debt it will be strange, even if he has worked diligently. Eveu 
under this system the landlords are not, as a rule, prosperous, because (1) they 
do nothing themselves; (2) only a portion of their laud is worked, and that 
grows poorer each year; and (3) injustice to one large class of a community 
always curses the whole. 
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regions, if not readjusted so as to protect laborers as well as 
planters, doom the mass of Negroes in those regions of the 
South to years of, if not to perpetual, poverty. Besides the 
planters proper, there are since the war in all the rural districts, 
at every important road crossing and steamboat landing, 
“country merchants,” who, as a class, deserve no such respecta- 
ble title. Every one of these stores is a whisky shop. These 
“merchants” are often Jews, and generally are men of the 
Shylock type. Their customers are the small farmers or rent- 
ers, mostly Negroes, who cannot go or send to the larger towns 
to trade with the more respectable merchants, and so must 
trade with these cross-road cormorants in huinan shape. They 
advance “supplies” at ruinous prices, and take liens on every 
thing their customers have. They curse both whites and blacks, 
but chiefly the latter, because of their numbers and ignorance. 
I have personally known and learned of many instances where 
families had year after year been stripped of every thing, even 
to their pigs and chickens and household goods. 

Among the planters there are noble exceptions in every 
parish and county, and there are those not planters who 
speak of, and regret, and sometimes protest against, the treat- 
ment of the laborer; but these will, I fear, continue for years 
to be exceptions to the rule. The sentiment “that these used 
to be our slaves, and ought never to have been taken from 
us,” prevails; and it is considered that Negroes have “ their 
rights” financially if they get barely enough to live. It is 
also to be said, that the acquisition of property by the Negroes 
since emancipation has gone forward more or less in every 
State. This in the aggregate makes a creditable showing ; but 
still the masses are poor, and after fifteen years of freedom the 
outlook is gloomy, and multitudes are discouraged. 

This is a proper place—for it bears on the financial condition 
of the Negro—to notice the oft-repeated remark that “the South 
would not have slavery back if she could.” This is true, but 
it does not mean that the South has undergone any change of 
sentiment respecting that institution. She still believes that 
there was nothing morally wrong in enslaving the Negro. 
Slavery is not wanted back again, provided practically the 
same relations can by law or custom be maintained between 
the whites and blacks as were maintained in slave time. If, 
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however, the Southern white people fully believed that the 
Negro population in their midst was to be guaranteed the en- 
joyment of absolute equality of rights and privileges before all 
laws, as white men understand and enjoy those rights and privi- 
leges, they would, if they could, go back to 1860 by an over- 
whelming vote. The sentiments of the South on this point 
may be stated thus: Slavery, while it existed, was a divine in- 
stitution, and ought to have remained; but having been de- 
stroyed by the fanaticism of the North, it is the duty of the 
South to take in charge the freedmen, and as nearly as pos- 
sible keep them in their proper menial relations to the whites. 
This is what may be termed the present conscientious view of 
the South on slavery and the Negro. 

There is also the selfish view, based upon the fact which has 
been demonstrated, that with the present Southern plan of reg- 
ulating labor more money can be made by the planter and 
merchant classes than could be made under the old régime. 
Formerly fifty laborers required, in addition to purchase 
of land, buildings, machinery, and stock, the permanent in- 
vestment of from thirty to fifty thousand dollars in those la- 
borers themselves, besides the expense of their food, clothing, 
medical attendance, risk of loss by sickness, death, or escape. 
Now the only expense fur laborers are the cabins in which 
they live, fifty or sixty cents a day apiece, and the proportion 
of pork and meal for the days they work. Free labor does as 
much work as slave labor did. Back of the planter is the 
“city merchant” who furnishes “supplies,” which include 
every thing necessary for both the planter and his labor, from 
a mule to a pin, and every thing unnecessary, from whisky to 
brass finger rings. 

These merchants can trust the planters, because the latter 
retails to his laborers or renters, and either owns or by con- 
tract ‘controls every thing on his place until the supplies are 
paid for. Before the war the merchants’ sales were limited to 
what the planter thought best for his “ niggers” to have ; but 
now both classes are interested—for each makes a profit—in 
having the laborers buy whatever their needs or fancy suggest. 
Put in the whisky and tobacco bills, and I dare say that the 
larger share of money due for wages on the sugar and cot- 
ton plantations go for things valueless or injurious; and these 
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are the supplies on which merchants and planters make 
the best profits. It is estimated that the freedmen spend 
$80,000,000 more a year for themselves than their masters 
spent for them. This vast sum goes into the hands of planters 
through their stores and the merchants, and is Jargely spent 
for things on which there is an enormous profit; so that per- 
haps half of it is so much clear gain over and above what 
those classes could make before the war. Add to this that 
the Negro labor of the South made last year nearly all of 
$256,000,000 in crops, without the investment of the vast cap- 
ital required to own slaves, and it is evident why, from a selfish 
stand-point, the South does not want slavery back, while she 
ean “control and regulate” free Negro labor on the present 
contract and credit systems. 

Another class of the eauses of the Negro Exodus comes 
from political oppressions and persecutions. 

The ballot was given the Negroes by amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, against the conviction and 
bitter protests of the Southern white people. Chiefly be- 
cause of this for years they refused to participate in State or 
National politics. This made necessary what are known as 
“carpet-bag”’ Governmentsin the South. The few Union men 
in the Southern States united with those who remained from 
the Federal army or came South as citizens from the North; 
and these, with the newly enfranchised Negroes, formed a 
party which for a time ruled every Southern State. Of these 
Governments it is popular now to speak disparagingly, but 
the future impartial historian will not so speak of them. They 
were a necessity in that transition period, and lived in the 
midst of tremendous difficulties, growing largely out of the 
inexperienced and ignorant vote behind them, but chiefly 
from the bitter and vindictive spirit shown against them by 
the hitherto ruling classes in every State. Those Governments 
gave every Southern State a loyal Constitution, inaugurated 
universal suffrage, provided in each State Constitution for a 
common school system, and made possible the planting in 
every State of educational, ecclesiastical, social and political 
forces, which remain and are to remain, to represent and prop- 
agate the civilization of freedom, and largely aid, if not ehiefly 
to direct, the future new and better South in her growth and 
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perfection. Those Governments had some bad men, but the 
per cent. of these was no larger than may be found in some 
of the Governments which have taken their places. 

The present Southern State Governments represent the 
classes who, because of their wealth and intelligence, ought to 
rule the South, provided they do so in righteousness. But, un- 
fortunately, with few exceptions those Governments owe their 
existence to such violence and fraud as this nation has never 
before known. That fraud and violence spent their force 
chiefly upon Negro voters and their trusted friends. In every 
State and almost every county or parish or city or town in 
the South, where Republican majorities were such as to de- 
mand it, fraud or violence was openly resorted to and justified 
to overcome that majority. The Ku-Klux Klans, Pale Faces, 
Knights of the White Camellia, and similar organizations in 
1866-70; and the Rifle Clubs, White Leaguers, Bulldozers, 
Tissue Ballot Manipulators, in later years, did the work. 
During 1868, according to sworn testimony before Congres- 
sional Committees in Louisiana alone, 784 Republicans were 
killed, 85 received gunshot wounds, and 365 were otherwise 
maltreated. Most of these were Negroes. In 1870 there 
were in the Southern States 887,348 colored voters, nearly 
one third of the whole number. In Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana there were 1,464,286 voters, of which 672,651 were 
Negroes. This vast vote has been almost entirely suppressed. 
The South elects 34 of the 74 United States Senators, and 109 
of the 292 Representatives, and, notwithstanding her immense 
Republican vote, not one of these represents that vote, except 
Senators Kellogg, of Louisiana, and Bruce, of Mississippi, and 
they will soon be displaced. Neither in the State offices of 
all the South, nor in the controlling element of a single 
State legislative branch, can there be found any trace of the 
887,348 Negro voters of this section. In localities where Ne- 
groes and their political allies were in the minority they 
could vote ; but, except in rare cases, where there was any 
hope of their success in electing candidates, whatever violence 
was necessary to defeat them was used and justified. In the 
accounts given to the country of political persecutions and 
oppressions suffered by Negro voters in the Southern States 
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during the past years, there have, no doubt, been some exag- 
gerated statements, but half the truth has not been told. 
Simply for being Republicans, in almost every neighborhood 
Negroes and their friends have suffered every sort of abuse, 
from social ostracism to murder. Secular papers opposed to 
sentiment as at present represented by the Southern State 
Governments cannot be supported in the South, except by 
moneyed contributions of friends. Business men who are 
wealthy and independent will not advertise in them, and such 
as are anxious for trade dare not, because it would injure their 
trade. 

The same influences used to suppress the Negro vote of the 
South, and to make any organized political movement against 
the Democracy in the South impossible, are still used to keep 
that vote suppressed. Mississippi has a Republican majority of 
from twenty to thirty thousand, which, by the celebrated “ Mis- 
sissippi plan,” was effectually overcome in 1875-1876. At 
present an “independent” movement is being attempted in 
that State, by which the conservative Democrats who are op- 
posed to bulldozing in politics propose uniting with native 
Republicans and form a party. This movement commends 
itself to good men in the abstract, but is made impossible by 
the determined and violent opposition of the party in power. 
An election occurs this fall, and up to August 20 in several 
counties the independent candidates have been by armed men 
compelled to withdraw from the canvass. Captain H. M. 
Dixon, “ independent” candidate for Sheriff, in Yazoo County, 
was, July 25, made to withdraw, and afterward, refusing to 
abide by this forced pledge, was murdered on the public street 
of the town by an opposing candidate.* 

* Captain Dixon was an ex-Confederate officer, had an estimable family, was a 
prominent Democratic leader in the party in 1875, and for his services in that 
campaign received a handsome silver present, inscribed: “ To Captain H. M. Dixon, 
the bravest of the brave.” The vilest abuse has been heaped upon him since his 
murder by his former political admirers. The following, from his wife to her 
mother, who resides in Washington, D.C., dated July 29, 1879, speaks for itself : 

“But my heaviest trouble, to which the burial of all my little ones would be 
nothing, is about Henry. An armed mob of five hundred men, from all parts of 
the country, came after him Friday last, and at first ordered him to leave the 
country never to return. He told them that he was as good a citizen as any one 


of them, and would not leave. They then started into our house, tramping over 
me and my little baby, which we supposed was dying, when Drs. Moore, Good- 
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The present Democratic State Governments in the South 
promised protection to the Negroes in their political rights, but 
have failed to fulfill those promises, except where their votes 
were too few to control offices. Governor Nichols, of Louisiana, 
in a late message to his Legislature, enumerated several cases 
of gross outrage upon colored voters, in different parishes of 
this State, but regretted that there was no legal method to. 
punish the guilty until the public sentiment of those commun- 
ities demanded such punishment. Governor Stone, of Missis- 
sippi, has frequently expressed the same views and regrets. 
Granting that these men are honest in their views and regrets, 
and others in places of power in the South who have said the 
same things, their admissions prove all that is necessary to show 
that Negroes are the victims of political oppression and perse- 
cution, A public sentiment as yet overwhelming in the South 
forbids to Negroes their political rights, wherever the exercise 
of those rights endangers the claims of the present white ]ead- 
ers to hold all the offices, and to control absolutely every elec- 
tion—State, county, and municipal. 

The last hope of the Negroes in the South, for the present at 
least, for protection in their political rights, rested in the United 
States Government but that, too, has failed. It is utterly im- 
possible to enforce a law in any community by any ordinary 
process, where the laws themselves are considered unconstitution- 
al, and where the class the law seeks to protect is under ban 
of public sentiment. The political sentiment which now rules 
every Southern State pronounces United States laws which 
seek to superintend any election, or to protect any voter in the 
exercise of his franchise in any State, as an infringement upon 
the rights of that State, and hence unconstitutional and to. be 
berry, Meyers, Hudson, and Kelley, proposed te the mob tospare him ifhe would 
withdraw from the canvass. Some said, ‘No, no! rope him!” Others yelled, 
‘Run him out of the country!’ A great many speeches were made to the mob by 
the most influential citizens, who were opposed to Henry, and they finally agreed 
to spare his life if he would withdraw, which he had to do or be murdered. Now 
you can understand his feelings under the circumstances, to be compelled to 
knuckle down to a vile mob, headed by men of wealth, position, and influence, 
who ought to be the best friends to us, just because Henry would run independ- 
ent of the Convention. No one knows the end of this, Henry’s friends are in- 
fluential, and wish to raise an indignation meeting, and demand his rights, but I 
am unwilling that he should risk his life in any sueh way. We would leave the 
State this minute if we could possibly get away.” 
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resisted. Add to this the vicious sentiment of the South toward 
the Negro, and it is evident that by no ordinary process of law 
can the United States protect him in that section in the exer- 
cise of his political rights. 

The history of the late political trials in South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana, proves this beyond a doubt. Take the 
trials in the last-named State. A large number of arrests were 
made in the worst bulldozed parishes, where during the last 
election Republicans were whipped and shot and hung. The 
cases susceptible of the clearest proof were selected and brought 
to trial before Judge Woods of the United States Circuit 
Court, a man of sterling character and a just judge. As the 
trials progressed the prisoners were the recipients of every pos- 
sible attention from the elite of New Orleans. Their bills were 
paid at the best hotels, and every morning columns of editorials 
in the city papers would tell of their good characters, and of 
the outrage being perpetrated upon them in being dragged 
from their homes to answer trumped-up charges against them 
by “niggers and carpet-baggers.” As could only be expected 
in the presence of such a public sentiment, no convictions were 
made in these first cases, and the whole prosecution was aban- 
doned. The acquitted were escorted to the wharf by a multi- 
tude, cannons boomed, and for three hundred miles they were 
greeted at every landing on the river as heroes. On the boat 
carrying them was what served as a cannon as to noise, and, as 
its roar at every landing went echoing through villages and over 
plantations, is it strange that the Negroes, whose friends and 
representatives these very heroes and their friends had whipped 
and driven from the polls, should distrust the power or willing- 
ness of even the United States to proteet them? Once at home, 
some of these “heroes” are installed in the principal Parish 
offices, and others are returned to New Orleans as members of 
the Convention, to make a new Constitution for the State. Look 
now at the Negroes, who had been the victims of outrage, and 
their friends, who had been summoned with them to testify for 
the United States. Not one of them dare return to their homes 
unless to die. Some of them have valuable property, others 
are parish officers, and many are small planters and renters 
whose all has gone to waste by neglect. Two hundred of this 
class, I am told, are now in New Orleans. Some I know per- 
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sonally to be men of means and good character. Some are not 
professional politicians, and came to testify unwillingly. The 
Teller Senate Committee took a large amount of testimony 
upon these cases, which were tried in New Orleans; and the 
two Democratic Senators on that committee admitted to a per- 
sonal friend of mine that they were astonished and horrified 
at what they saw and heard, and have not to this day pub- 
lished a word of disclaimer against the scathing report given to 
the country by Senators Teller, Cameron, and Howe. 

Until there is a change in the sentiment and conditions sur- 
rounding the Negro voter in the South, he has no alternative 
but to withdraw from all participation in the management of 
political affairs and give to his political enemies the benefit of 
counting him in representation, or to fight, or tomigrate. Fortu- 
nately, he is now, as before the war, patient and not revengeful, 
and seeks rather to follow providential indications than to take 
matters in his own hand. Just now to multitudes the finger of 
Providence points northward. 

I fully appreciate the difficulties in the South surrounding 
the question of Universal Suffrage. But one thing is sure, the 
present course of the South toward the Negro voter is such as 
to drive from it the sympathy of all philanthropists. In one 
fell swoop, the vote and political influence of nearly a million 
citizens, representing the interests and welfare of over four mill- 
ions of American people, are wiped ont, in State and national 
affairs; and that, too, very largely by violence and fraud. 
When the nation denounces the proceeding, the ery of “ bloody 
shirt ” is raised, and in congressional halls that cry is supple- 
mented by the demand that these representatives of that fraud 
and violence shall be received as national law-makers, and that 
as a means of “conciliation ” Congress shall enthrone the doe- 
trine of “State Sovereignty,” by which the nation could give no 
protection to a voter in any State, even in an election for its 
own Senators and Representatives. 

Other influences contribute to the Negro Exodus besides 
such as are financial and political. I can do but little more 
than mention some of these in the remaining space allotted to 
this article. 

For years all over the South there was a persistent and vio- 
lent opposition to all educational facilities for the Negroes ; 
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and while of late there has been improvement in this respect, 
still there is no such public sentiment now as guarantees such 
facilities in the near future. In large cities and towns Negroes 
generally have schools, but beyond this the schools for them 
are rare, except private ones, and those of an inferior grade. 
Public schools are not popular in the South. Their establish- 
ment was one of the standing arguments against the “carpet-bag” 
Governments. Having once been established, as a matter of 
political policy the succeeding Governments have not abolished 
them; but in nearly every State they have been crippled by 
failure to provide money, and loading them with impracticable 
methods. 

In the late Constitutional Convention in Louisiana it required 
a desperate fight to retain in the new Constitution the sem- 
blance of a public school system ; and now no high schools can 
be established, and the provisions for money are inadequate. 

The real question on this matter in most of the South is 
not, how efficient public schools can be made, but whether there 
shall be any eflicient ones at all or not. This is so as applied 
to all classes, much more so as applied to the Negroes. The 
latter are now, even in the poor facilities given, except in 
cities and towns and occasional rural neighborhoods, ruled 
against in the matters of school-houses, funds, and teachers. 

If we turn to the Churches in the South, their leaders are 
behind the politicians in the work of demanding and providing 
educational facilities for the colored people. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, has not one such school to my knowl- 
edge. The reply that the colored people of this Church have 
been put in an organization to themselves will not cover the 
case until that organization is helped to one such school worthy 
the name. The Southern Presbyterians, Episcopalians and 
Baptists altogether have, within two or three years, established 
three or four smallschools. Jn neither nor all these Churches 
is there as yet a sentiment worthy the name in favor of edu- 
cating ministers and teachers for the Negroes. Some grand 
men are advocating this, and good resolutions have been passed, 
but as yet practically nothing has been done. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Northern Baptist, Presbyterian, and 
Congregational Churches have planted in the various Southern 
States thirty-nine schools and colleges for the education of col- 
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ored youth, chiefly as teachers and preachers, and in those 
schools are every year over 5,000 students. While this grand 
work has been going forward the religious press of the South 
has, for fourteen years, opposed, ridiculed, or “damned with 
faint praise,” that work, as various stages of Southern sentiment 
would seem to suggest. 

Another source of uneasiness among thoughtful Negroes all 
over the South is the moral and religious condition of the great 
mass of their people. In ante-bellum times all the Churches 
did more or less missionary work among the slaves, but since 
the war, outside of what Northern benevolence has done, and 
what the colored people have done for themselves, almost 
nothing has been accomplished to save the masses of the 
Negroes from the moral degradation into which two hundred 
years of slavery have brought them. The poor excuse that 
“ others have undertaken this work, and alienated the negroes 
from us,” even if accepted, does not change the fact or relieve 
it of its sadness. Much less does that poor excuse palliate the 
tirade of abuse heaped upon the devoted men and women, who, 
from the North, in every Southern State, have given themselves 
to the Christlike work of saving the colored people. For purposes 
of gain or political favor Negroes in the South are associated with, 
saloons and gambling hells are open for them day and night, 
and no ery of “social equality ” is raised against the men who, 
to victimize them, sit beside them at the card-table, or drink 
with them at the public bar; and the keeping of “ colored mis- 
tresses” goes on among the “oldest and best,” as well as the 
youngest and worst. The Churches which should be first in 
securing their confidence and respect, that they may save them 
trom their sins, if we are to judge by what they have done 
during the past fourteen years care the least for that confi- 
dence and respect. In Louisiana, for example, in a Negro 
population of 400,000, half the people in the State, the com- 
bined religious efforts among that population of all the 
Southern Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian 
Churches have resulted in two or three small Churches, lately 
established, a Sunday-school or two, and occasional sermons to 
colored congregations, 

The following from a paper adopted at a late Exodus meeting 
in New Orleans, and at which several thousand were present, 
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gives a fair expression from the thoughtful and best Negroes 
respecting the chances of their people’s educational and relig- 
ious facilities in the South :— 


We are not unmindful of the improvidence of a large class of 
our people, nor of the difficulties involved in harmonizing and 
adjusting the relations of the races since emancipation. We have 
no harsh words for those in office, neither do we here doubt 
their sincerity for our people; but it is a deplorable fact that out- 
side of a few cities and towns public schools are almost unknown 
among our people, and in not a few cases there yet remains some 
of the spirit which a few years ago burned our school-houses and 
drove away our teachers. It has required fifteen years for the 
great Christian Churches of Southern sentiment to resolve that 
our people must be educated and Christianized; but as yet little 
or nothing has been done by them, The generous North has 
built colleges and schools for our people in every State, and con- 
tinues to do largely for our elevation. We do not undervalue 
the good resolutions of our Southern white educational and 
Church friends; but if it has required fifteen years to make good 
resolutions, we fear that our children will grow up in ignorance 
before any adequate system of education and moral training will 
be put in practice, and whatever demoralizations are now among 
om threatening their greater future depravity, will not be rem- 
edied., 


In the administration of law, especially in the rural districts 
—which comprise nearly all the South—the Negroes have but 
little show of justice. This is sadly true in respect to minor 
offenses, for which penalties are, as a rule, greater than the 
merits of the case demand. I saw a white man and a colored 
man going to the Louisiana Penitentiary together, and the 
former was going for one year for attempting to kill a man, 
and the latter was going two years for stealing an armful of 
corn. The wretched system of hiring out the convicts in the 
penitentiary to contractors for the benefit of the State pre- 
vails to a large extent; and if half the statements made re- 
specting the treatment of convicts in Texas and Georgia, for 
example, under the present administrations, be true, it is diffi- 
cult to resist the belief that a great many colored men are sent 
to the penitentiary in these States, not only to punish them, 
but to secure public revenue. The treatment of convicts un- 
der sub-contractors, as they are worked under overseers, is 
often cruel indeed. The laws themselves may make no dis- 
tinction as to race, but in the administration of the laws is 
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where the vicious public sentiment against the Negro becomes 
evident. 

Laws are now in force in several States which it would seem 
were intended to place a special grip on the colored people, who 
make up the mass of the poor and laboring classes. Such a 
law was passed in Mississippi in March, 1878, under the inno- 
cent title of “ An Act to reduce the Judiciary Expenses of the 
State.” The act provides that “all persons convicted and 
committed to the jail of the county except those committed 
for contempt of court, and except those sentenced to imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary, shall be delivered to a contractor, to 
be by him kept and worked under the provisions of this act ; 
and all persons committed to jail except those entitled to bail 
may also, with their consent, be committed to said contractor.” 
Another section provides how the “consent” may be secured, 
by enacting that if a prisoner does no! consent his daily diet 
shall be “six ounces of bacon or ten ounces of beef and a 
pound of bread and water.” This section also provides that 
nct consenting to work for a contractor before his conviction 
without compensation, che prisoner must, if convicted, “ work 
under said contractor a sufficient term to pay all costs of prose- 
cution, including jail fees tor keeping and feeding him.” Sec- 
tion four provides that in working out his fine the prisoners shall 
be worked “at the rate of twenty-five cents a day, not including 
Sundays and days in which said convict shall be unable to labor, 
or for any cause by his consent shall not labor ;” and also “ that 
said convict shall work two days for every one lost by sickness, 
one of which days shall be for compensation for keeping him 
during ‘a day on which he was sick.” He must not only thus 
work out the fine, but all costs of prosecution and jail fees. 
This statute puts the power into the hands of any one who 
cares to use it upon any trivial offense to have “ contracted ” 
to him ‘a laborer; or if his laborers become dissatisfied, to 
prevent them from leaving him by threats of the “ contract- 
ors’ chain-gang.” Under this law a Negro in Noxubee County 
for some petty offense was fined $250 and costs. This would 
require several years to work out. A glance at the provis- 
ions of this and similar laws makes it evident that their penal- 
ties must fall on the poor and friendless offenders, which would 
generally mean the Negyoes. 
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The last cause of the Exodus I shall mention is the spirit 
of murder which so largely prevails in the Southern States. 
Among “ gentlemen” the barbarous “ code of honor ” is still in 
vogue, and it is only occasionally that a man of social standing 
is brave enough to refuse to be a murderer and suicide, to prove 
his manhood by refusing to consent when the rules of that 
“code” would require him to take the “field.” Murder has 
been openly justified to secure political success in every South- 
ern State. There is a large class in the rural districts which 
regards it as a small offense to shoot or help hang “ an impu- 
dent nigger.” The late tragedy in Yazoo City, Mississippi, is 
but one of many where political opponents have been gotten 
rid of by shooting them. The better classes do not approve 
these violent acts, but politically are willing to accept the ben- 
efits of them, and in matters outside of polities they have no 
power seemingly to prevent them. 

A few leading secular papers have admitted and denounced 
this murderous spirit, but it yet exists, and the Negroes are 
most often its victims. Speaking of this, the “ Meridian (Miss.) 
Mercury” says:— 

The cause of such frequent and horrible murders must be sought 
in the diseased state of public sentiment. Juries who acquit mur- 
derers in the face of law and fact only obey the public -ow 
prevalent in the community around them. Juries never fail in 
enforcing the law against theft, etc., simply because public senti- 
ment backs them up in this case, and a like result would follow in 
case public opinion rebuked and condemned murder as sternly as 
it does theft. We suggest that every preacher of every denomi- 
nation of our State shall set apart two Sundays in the year for 
sermons on the text, “Thou shalt do no murder,” and that they 
display it plainly and forcibly. We suggest that the Churches try 
and expel all who take human life, except in actual defense. 
Society should also set the seal of reprobation and outlawry upon 
ruffianism and barbarism, by slamming its doors in the faces of 
murderers and ruffians. Stamp murder as ungentlemanly, and it 
will be properly degen ste by the courts; but to attain this point 
the people must be educated to regard murder with horror. 


But even this paper, which preaches so well in the abstract, 
and unwittingly gives so vivid a picture of how murder is re- 
garded in that State, could not demand that the murderers of 
the Chisholm family, whose deeds se shocked the nation, should 
be punished. Of them this paper said, “They will never be 
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punished, because they simply obeyed the sentiment of the 
community in doing what they did.” 


CONCLUSION. 


To what this Exodus will grow will depend upon whether 
the causes which have started it are removed or not. I have 
mentioned the chief causes operating against the Negroes in the 
South. Others coming from the defects and weaknesses in the 
Negro character are operating among the more ignorant and 
shiftless masses, but these could effect but little if the ones 
named were removed, or at once and effectually mitigated. 

The hand of Providence is to me evident in this Exodus. 
To the Negroes it is the awakening of a new life and inde- 
pendence. Those who go will be surrounded by the best 
civilization of the age, and their children will grow up in the 

schools to be intelligent, independent, and aggressive; and the 
white people of the South, it is to be hoped, ‘feeling their loss 
in those who have gone, will care for, protect, and help the 
better those who remain. The nation will, by the Exodus, 
have its heart stirred toward those who so lately were in bond- 
age; and the publieation of facts as to their present condition 
will prevent the nation from forgetting its duty to them. 

To the Southern States this movement means much more 
than it does to the Negroes or the nation. It is God’s last if not 
final appeal to the wealth and intelligence of this section to do 
right by the Negro populations in their midst. If this Exodus 
becomes general the South is ruined financially, and her polit- 
ical prestige is forever gone. Zhe white people of the South 
can alone stop this Exodus. The land tenure and credit sys- 
tems must be changed for better ones; bulldozing must stop, 
and heroic efforts for the religion and educational welfare ot 
all classes must be inaugurated. To talk about immigration 
to the South while the causes now operating to produce this 
Exodus remain, is idle. To talk about importing Chinese la- 
bor to take the place of the Negroes is equally idle. The South 
must do right toward the Negro, or perish. The difficulties 
are great, but the God-appointed appliances of this age are 
greater. 
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Art. VII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS, 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, July, 1879. (Gettysburg.)—1. Relation of Children to 
the Church; by M. Valentine, D.D. 2. The Messianic Idea in Pre-Christian 
Apocalyptic Literature; by Rev. George H. Schodde, A.M., Ph.D. 3. The Chi- 
nese Problem, or, Agnosticism Worked Out; by C. A. Stork, D.D. 4. Regener- 
ation by Baptism; by Rev. Prof. E. F. Giese. 5. The Ritual of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; from the German. 6. Sketch of Mahlenberg Mission, Africa; by Rev. J. 
A. Clutz, A.M. 17. General Synod. 

New ENGLANDER, July, 1879. (New Haven.)—1. John Tillotson, Doctor in Di- 
vinity, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury; by Rev. Edwin Harwood, D.D. 
2. The Independent Church in the Bermuda Islands; by Rev. Pres. Edward D. 
Neill. 3. Mazzini and the Italian Revolution; by John E. Curren. 4. The Fa- 
thers of New England, the Apostolic Church Order, the Inheritance of their 
Sons; by Rev. Daniel P. Noyes, D.D. 5. The Desirableness of Preaching the 
Gospel rather than the Law in Times of the Failure of Public Integrity; by 
Prof. J. M. Hoppin. 6. The Theology of Herodotus; by Rev. Rufus B. Rich- 
ardson. 7. The Nature and Progress of True Socialism; by Prof. J. B. Clark. 

September, 1879.—1. Shall the Metric System be made Compulsory? by Henry T. 
Blake. 2. The Unrest of the Age as Seen in its Literature; by Louis J. Swin- 
burne. 3. Dr. Millingen’s Remiuiscences of Lord Byron in Greece; by Prof. 
A. V. Millingen. 4. The Formal and the Vital in the Bible; by Rev. I. E. 
Dwinell. 5. Final Purpose in Nature; by Rev. George T. Ladd. 6. Concern- 
ing a Recent Chapter of Ecclesiastical History; by Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE METHODIST EpiscopaL CuurcH, Sovurn, July, 1879. 
(Nashville, Tenn.)}—1. Shakspeare’s Hamlet: A Study in Intellectual Philos- 
ophy; by A. A. Lipseomb, D.D., LL.D. 2. Individuality of Character; by C. 
G. Andrews, D.D. 3. Modern Teleology; by Prof. J. W. Glenn, A.M. 4. Paul- 
ine Christianity; by C.W. Miller, D.D. 5. Recent German Pessimism ; by Prof. 
J. P. Lacroix, A.M. 6. The Duties of Higher Races to Themselves; by Rev. 
B. W. Bond. 1%. Mrs. Cross and Her Writings; by Mrs. M. Martin. 8. The 
Methodist Church of Canada; by Rev. E. Barrass, A.M. 9. The Baptisms of 
the Spirit; by J. O. A. Clark, D.D., LL.D. 10. German Socialism, Atheistic 
and Catholic; by J. C. Hinton, A.M. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, July, 1879. (Boston.)—1. The Ethics of Universalism : 
by Rev. 8.8. Hebberd. 2. Comparative Value of the Study of Mind and Na- 
ture; by 8. L. Powers. 3. The Persian, Jewish, and Christian Resurrections ; 
by Rev. A. G. Laurie. 4. The Realistic Features of the Bible; Professor J. 8. 
Lee. 5. A Personal Devil—Does He Exist? by Rev. George Hill. 6. Evolu- 
‘tion and Conscience; by Rev. T. 8. Lathrop. 7%. Universalism in Halifax; by 
Rev. Costello Weston. 

NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, July, 1879. (New York.}—1. Our Success at Paris 
in 1878; by Richard C. M’Cormick. 2. The Revolution in Russia; by A Rus- 
sian Nihilist. 3. The Public Schools of England. Part II } by Thomas Hughes. 
4. The True Story of the Wallowa Campaign; by Gen. O. O. Howard. 5, The 
Psychology of Spiritism; by G. M. Beard. 6. The Education of Freedmen. 
Part II: by Harriet B. Stowe. 7. Recent Essays; by T. W. Higginson. 

NortH AMERIOAN REVIEW, August, 1879. 


Since its new departure the NortH AMERICAN REVIEW has 
called into its service a goodly number of the best intellects 
of the day in both England and America. It has filled a 
new position admirably by opening its pages to the expression 
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of a variety of opposing opinions, It thus furnishes an arena 
on which the great questions of the hour are discussed by our 
master minds. The Editor disavows responsibility for the 
varied views presented by his contributors, and acts with ad- 
mirable skill as presiding officer over the scene of debate. In 
criticising, it may be sharply, the part played by one per- 
former, we are, of course, in no way assailing the Review it- 
self, or depreciating the ability of its manager. 

In the number for August, 1879, our exceptions are taken to 
the indiscriminate eulogy on William Lloyd Garrison by Wen- 
dell Phillips. We wish not to detract a hair from Mr. Garri- 
son’s real merits. He had the courage of a hero and the faith- 
fulness to his convictions of a martyr. He and his associates 
were efficient awakeners of the public mind to a topic of vital 
moral and political importance. But he was not qualified for a 
leader, and by his unfitness for that post the great body of true 
antislavery men in Church, in State, in private life, stood 
apart from him. His rhetoric in his younger days was coarse 
and blatant. His invectives against some of the best men of 
his day were purely ugly and malignant. Not to concur and 
co-operate with him and his little coterie was to be pro-slavery, 
and to be pro-slavery was to be all sorts of a rascal. In his “ Lib- 
erator,” as a small specimen, he once charged a professor in the 
Wesleyan University with an intention to procure the assassin- 
ation of George Thompson, the English lecturer. Mr. Phillips 
defends his antics and frantics by pronouncing them the neces- 
sary faults of a great reformer. Well, Wesley was a great re- 
former, yet had no such faults. And certainly those faults of 
Garrison must be taken into account in a true summation of 
Garrison’s character, and they greatly qualify Phillips’ over- 
drawn eulogy. Those faults furnished the reason and the jus- 
tification for thousands of true antislavery men from accept- 
ing such a character for a leader, or consenting to affiliation 
with his co-operators. 

Mr. Phillips ratifies the statement that “ Garrison made Lin- 
coln possible.” Indeed! Wesuppose that Mr. Phillips cherishes 
the ocular illusion that Mr. Garrison and his aids really over- 
threw slavery. There are many who imagine that he at least 
inaugurated a successful reform. The real truth is, the Garrison- 
ian spirit maddened the South and hastened the war. When the 
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war pressed hard emancipation was proclaimed ; and the man 
who abolished slavery was no abolitionist, would have snubbed 
Mr. Garrison through his whole career, and was to the Jast an 
unchanging colonizationist. The possibility or probability of a 
Lincoln and a war emancipation did not depend upon Mr. Gar- 
rison. The elements of a sectional conflict existed without 
his hastening hand; and whenever that took place, emancipa- 
tion would have followed. When in earlier days South Caro- 
lina verged toward treason there was an Andrew Jackson; and 
had the South followed lead and risen in rebellion, a war eman- 
cipation by the unshrinking hand of Old Hickory would have 
rendered both Garrison and Lincoln impossible. But nullifica- 
tion backed down; Calhoun went unhung; the war was left to 
a later day, and emancipation to a feebler hand. 

There seems to be a new enthusiasm in the hearts of a cer- 
tain class of thinkers, on occasion of Mr. Garrison’s death, to 
make him a blacking-swab to spread a deep and general nigri- 
tude over the Christian Churches of our country. That class 
includes as leaders Mr. Phillips, Oliver Johnson, and George 
William Curtis. We scarce know how to designate this class 
inoffensively; we may not call them, ambiguous as is their posi- 
tion, semi-infidels, semi-Christians, or rationalists. But as most 
of them are believers in God, and profess a very super-Christian 
philanthropy, which they freely show off in disparaging con- 
trast with the short-comings of the Christian Churches, we will 
style them, euphoniously, theophilunthropists. 

We esteem Mr. Curtis, of the Weekly Harper, to be a rare 
model of a secular and political editor. There is, perhaps, not 
one in the whole profession who more unites an inflexible 
maintenance of the high standard of r¢gh¢ with a true unvary- 
ing spontaneous courtesy. We think that the most enviable 
point of his life was the hour when he stood the torrent of obloquy 
poured upon him from the mouth of the haughty political ma- 
chinist of New York; an hour in which he bore vicarious- 
ly the blows which we and every advocate of a purer style of 
politics bore in his person. But we do not admire his share in 
using Garrison as a standing obloquy upon the Churches who 
did not affiliate with him. He discusses the insult offered by 
Wendell Phillips to an orthodox Church lent to him for the 
purpose of honoring the departed hero in the following words : 
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“The passage to which we refer, as illustrating the uncompro- 
mising quality of the Garrisonian spirit, is that in which Mr. 
Phillips speaks of the church in which the services were held. 
It had been kindly granted by the society, whose courtesy was 
fitly acknowledged by Mr. May, and that consideration under 
the circumstances would have restrained an ordinary orator. 
But Mr. Phillips was there to tell the truth of his friend, who 
never hesitated to tell the whole truth plainly, and he said, 
quietly and simply, when speaking of the hostility of the Church 
to the antislavery movement: ‘The very pulpit where I stand 
saw this apostle of liberty and justice sore beset, always in great 
need, and often in deadly peril; yet it never gave him one 
word of approval or sympathy.’ It seemed uncourteous; but 
if the Abolition leaders had stayed to be polite, their work 
would have been undone.” 

Now, granting to the courteous Editor, for the moment, that 
a reform mission discharged Mr. Garrison from the obligations 
of courtesy during the heat of the battle, it does not give such 
discharge to Mr. Phillips after the battle is over. And should 


not the Editor be a little more cautious lest such a discharge 
by him given may conduce to let loose the rabid tongues of 
a countless brood of wild-cat reformers, 


Who, fire in each eye, and paper in each hand, 
May rave, denounce, and madden through the land. 

Are we to understand that when a theophilanthropie orator 
or preacher comes into an orthodox echureh there is an antith- 
esis between truth and politeness in which the latter is to be 
discarded? The real philanthropy of our theophilanthropic 
friends is generally, we believe, of a refined and sentimental 
species. It does not, like common-place Church benevolence, 
condescend to the vulgarity. of mere money and labor. It soars 
loftily above the pocket. It patronizes cigars far more liber- 
ally than it does church building. For missions, costing the 
Church its millions, they have a philosophic dubitation that saves 
expense. As to the routine drudgery of Sunday-schools and 
church-going, with the tedium of listening to prayers and ser- 
mons—for all this accumulation of dull details they have a dis- 
tant left-handed respect. When the impulse seizes them to so 
far imitate the orthodox as to hold a convention, they can go 
and borrow a church for the purpose. And if they have a 
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lofty philanthropist deceased among them, whose extrava- 
ganzas had induced the Church to stand aloof from him, what 
a long-drawn jubilant peal they can evolve, displaying their 
own heroic philanthropy over a base and time-serving Church. 
And when they beg and obtain an orthodox church to cele- 
brate the praises of their departed saint, it is just the heroic 
thing to give said Church a slap in the face for not having 
duly appreciated his saintship. For said orator is a “ reform- 
er;” and your true “reformer” is not bound to be “ polite.” 
The moral whereof seems to be that orthodox Churches might 
as well be chary how they donate their churches to our “lib- 
eral ” friends, whose liberality liberally borrows the churches 
of others, but is too economical to build its own. 


PRINCETON REVIEW, September, 1879. (New York.)}—1. Progress of Christianity 
in the United States; by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 2. The Philosophic Move- 
ment in Italy; by Professor Luigi Ferri, Ph.D. 3. Painting in its Historic Rela- 
tions: by Professor Henry Coppée, LL.D. 4. Religion and Mortality; by Rev. 
Henry N. Day, D.D. 5. The Problem of the Human Will; by Professor Henry 
Calderwood, LL.D. 6. The Laws of War in their Bearing on Peace; by Shel- 
don Amos, LL.D. 17. Secularized Education; by President Robert L. Dabney. 
8. Virgil as a Preeursor of Christianity ; by Principal Shairp, D.C.L. 


The leading Article in this number of the Princeton Review 
is Dr. Schaff’s view of the progress of Christianity among us. 
From this we give the following very suggestive statistical 
Table of the Comparative Growth of Churches from 1776 to 
1876 :— 





Sratistics oF 1776, (oR 1730-90.) Statistics or 1876. 





DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. Churches. DENOMINATIONS, Ministers. 





722 Baptists 18,779 

575 Congregationalists .... 8,333 

Episcopalians @1 Bod J 
is ~ 


Friends (Quakers), ... Friends (Quakers }.... 
Lutherans (1786) Loken 2,662 


Methodists of all de- 
= Methodists. 20,458 
Moravians | i) 
Presbyterians (General Presbyterians (General 
Seeebis, 1788),.... Assembly 4,744 
Reformed, Dutch 7 546 


Episcopalian 150 
(No bishop.) 
400 


Roman Catholics ? Roman Catholies.. .. .. 5,141 
Universslists 1 | Universalists,......... 689 























* The Regular or Calvinistic Baptists had in 1790 about 200 ministers and 800 eongregations, 

+ Estimated. The Protestant Episcopal Chureh had no. regular statistical tables before 1832. 

} The first R. C. Bishop, Carroll, of Maryland, was consecrated in 1790. In 1808 there were 80 
Roman Cath. churches ; in 1880, 280; in 1840, 450 ; in 1850; 1,073; im 1860, 2,385; in 1870, 3,995. 
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English Reviews. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1879. (London.)—1. The Evangelical Move- 
ment; Its Parentage, Progress, and Issue. 2. The Feelings and the Intellect. 
3. Reforms in the University of Oxford. 4. Irenzus; His Testimony to Early 
Conceptions of Christianity. 5. The City Companies. 6. The City of Glasgow 
Bank Failure and Trial. 7. England and the Greek Question. 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1879. (London.)—1. Clark’s Foreign Theo- 
logical Library. 2. Egypt. 3. The Supernatural in Nature. 4. Moral Evil. 5. An 
Editor’s Portfolio. 6. The Hau-haus in New Zealand. 7. The Buddhist Nirvana. 

[Lonpon] QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1879. (New York.)—1. The English Monarchy. 
2. Dean Hookand Bishop Selwyn. 3. Music and Musicians. 4. Count Cavour. 
5. Herefordshire. 6. Polybius and his Times. 7. Glacial Epochs and Warm 
Polar Climates. 8, Why is Scotland Radical? 9. The Irish University Bill. 

Wesrarnster Review, July, 1879. (New York.) —1. Free Trade, Reciprocity, 
and Foreign Competition. 2. The Federation of the English Empire. 3. Aryan 
Society. 4. State Papers: Charles I. 5. The Life of the Prince Consort. 
6. Theophrastus Such. 7. An Unrecognized Element in Our Educational Sys- 
tem. 8. Contemporary Literature. 

EpinpurGu REVIEW, July, 1879. (New York.)—1. Canon Stubbs’ Constitutional 
History of England. 2. The Worthies of Norwich. 3. Brugsch’s Egypt un- 
der the Pharaohs. 4. The Hatton Papers. 5. Intemperance and the Licensing 
Laws. 6. The Works of Rembrandt. 17. The Scotts of Buccleuch. 8. The 
Fallacies of Evolutiou. 9. Rural England. 10. A Brief Retrospect. 


The Eighth Article confirms very decidedly our growing im- 
pression that Darwinism is dead. The lofty and repeated 


shrieks of Herr Haeckel are not so much science as atheism 
struggling to ensconce itself under a scientific structure ; and it 
does this wherever any cracks or chasms in its system are seen 
to yawn, by assuming the certain truth of the whole structure, 
and filling them up with huge lumps of hypothetical putty. 
Concede the putty, and the whole d¢/dung is coherent and even 
impregnable. Puttied atheism may be considered as forever 
established. It is “a thing of beauty ” and “a joy forever ”— 
to Herr Haeckel. 
SUDDEN ELEVATION OF SPECIES. 


The latest predecessor of Darwin was Robert Chambers, au- 
thor of the “ Vestiges of Creation,’ a work which somewhere 
about 1848 created some excitement in the world of thought. 
His theory was that the animated creation rose by serial jumps, 
forming the ascending ranks we see in animal life and forms. 
Parents on some great occasion flung up their offspring to a 
more elevated specific grade. Upon that our reviewer lays the 
following quietus :— 

Admitting it were possible for animals to produce the infant 
progeny of the spevies next above them ia the scale of develop- 
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ment, insurmountable obstacles would yet remain to be encount- 
ered in the subsequent treatment of them. Few animals are so 
constituted as to be able to take charge of any offspring but their 
own. An ape might be supposed to give birth to a human infant ; 
but without a superior influence to modify its natural constitution, 
amounting to as great a change in the parent as in the off-pring, 
it could never rear it to maturity. Granted that its milk were 
suitable for the lactation of a human progeny, it could never con- 
tinue the supply long enough to satisfy the requirements of its 
novel charge. The infant ape is able to take care of itself after 
a few months in all cases; but it is many years before a child, 
left to itself, as it would be virtually in a community of apes as 
at present constituted, could avoid starvation.—P, 116. 


Mr. Darwin advanced the theory of uprising gradations by 
minute advanees. Our reviewer proceeds to show that all the 
phenomena adduced in its support are equally explicable on 
the theory of a designing Creator, while there are facts decis- 
ively contradicting the theory of Darwinian derivation. The 
first to be interpreted is the existence of 


TENTATIVE MEMBERS IN THE BODY 


of animals, for which the animal has no use, and which seem 
to be the germs yet to be developed of a higher species. This 
our author explains on what we may call the typical view. 
There are clearly four generic types of life, based upon four 
distinct ideas ; yet with variations each based upon a variation 
of the idea in anticipation of new spheres of life and uses of 
existence. ‘ Tosuch an extent is this typical conformity main- 
tained that, in certain classes of animals, organs which are ex- 
ternally deficient are found imperfectly developed in their in- 
ternal frame-work, as in the case of the ophidian reptiles, ser- 
pents, etc., in which the places assignable to the arms and legs 
in other animals are occupied by rudimental representatives of 
those organs imbedded in the surrounding tissues.”—P. 118. 

The same fact of the four great orders explains, as Agassiz 
whence showed, the existence of 


_ GRADATIONAL RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN SPECIES. 
These resemblances are thus treated by our reviewer :— 


The same state of things would be predicable in the case of a 
creation according to the vulgar hypothesis of an exercise of the 
divine power. Considering this mass of animal life to be dealt 
with, amounting, as just observed, to one hundred and twenty 
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thousand different species, it is almost of necessity that they 
should be formed upon one or more types or models, implying a 
certain uniformity of character among the members of the same 
typical construction, which it is not unreasonable to suppose in- 
tended to be evidenced in those animals that were apparently the 
least amenable to it, by the otherwise inexplicable indications of 
imperfectly developed organs, 

That all the objects in each of these sub-kingdoms should be 
capable of being arranged so as to present the phenomenon of a 
regular succession of forms is a necessary consequence of the 
state of things itself as just described. A number of different 
things constructed upon one model must be susceptible of such a 
mode of arrangement, while the objects themselves must, as a 
matter of course, exhibit individually some of the features be- 
longing to each of the adjacent terms of the series above and be- 
low them. Furthermore, that the resemblance thus necessilated 
between the objects standing next one another in the supposed 
succession should be very strong, is merely a consequence, and 
that an unavoidable one, of the number of the species in the same 
typical department, and has no relation to the nature or mode of 
production of the objects of which it is predicated. If a uumber 
vf chairs, for example, be taken, varying in size and construction 
from the humble three-legged stool to the carved and gilded 
throne of state, and arranged according to a scale of progressive 
improvement, the more the interval between the extremes is filled 
up by the insertion of new ones, the closer will become the re- 
semblance between the contiguous individuals, until the operation 
is stopped by the difficulty of inventing new torms sutticiently 
distiuct to entitle them to a separate standing. And thus it is in 
the case of the animated tribes: nature has supplied them in such 
lavish profusion in each of the sab-kingdoms, that the whole in- 
terval trom one extremity to the other is, as it were, filled up, 
leaving little room for distinction between the several grades into 
which it is divided.—Pp. 118, 119. 


FETAL TRANSITIONS THROUGH ASCENDING FORMS. 


It is claimed, we may note, that the human embryo passes 
through the successive form of fish, reptile, bird, and lower 
mammalia; and at one of the last stages there transiently 
appears the intermaxillary bone of a perfect ape. Our space 
allows room for the following extract :— 


The resemblance is of that vague and general description which 
is just sufficient to suggest the comparison, but which disappears 
When any attempt is made to investigate the details. . . . ‘hese 
resemblances, be they never so close, infer no real connection be- 
tween the objects thus heterogeneously associated. It is not pre- 
tended that the objects compared together are ever eutirely alike, 
that the unborn young of the higber animal is, at any stage of its. 
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development, identical with any of the lower animals; but only 
that some of the features of the one are like the analogous feat- 
ures of the other. Throughout its whole career it has its own 
features, in which the object with which it is compared is entirely 
deficient. It never is at any time other than the distinet and ap- 
propriate representative of the creature in whose womb it exists, 
‘The man born at the seventh month is not a digitigrade, whatever 
may be the construction of his brain; nor is he an ape, notwith- 
standing his intermaxillary bone, whenever he happens to be 
born at the eighth.—P. 120. 


We pass over most of his positive arguments against Darwin- 
ism, and give the one which he (like Mr. Southall, lately quoted 
in our Quarterly) considers “conclusive.” 


THE NON-EXISTENCE OF FOSSIL INTERMEDIATES. 


It can require but little reflection to perceive that, if the several 
species of animals at present existing are the outcome of a grad- 
ual improvement, each one of another next below it in the scale 
of organization, not realized at once, but in successive generations, 
there must have existed in the course of time a multitude of an- 
imals corresponding to these successive modifications, constituting 
in themselves the population of the world for the time being, and 
as much qualified as those now remaining to take their places 
among the representatives of the avimal kingdom, either of the 
living or the dead. At the same time, it requires but a very small 
stretch of thought further to perceive that, so far from such a 
principle of creation affording reasonable grounds for the infer- 
ence of a development of the species, according to the present in- 
tent of the term, the result must have been the absolute exclusion 
of all species whatever—the production of an indiscriminate mass, 
or rather mod of animals, extending in undistinguishable series 
from one end of the creation to the other. 

Perhaps we could make this matter more clear by a reference 
to analogous circumstances in another department of physical 
science. We are not sure that all our readers are acquainted 
with a certain piece of mechanism called a monochord. It will 
be enough, however, here to observe that it consists of a single 
cord or string like that of a harp, stretched over a trame between 
two fixed points, one of which, being formed like the peg of a 
violin, can be made use of for the purpose of tightening the 
string and so raising the pitch of the note, If this string be set 
in vibratory motion by the action of a bow when it is at the slack- 
est, and while in motion be gradually tightened, it will give out, 
not a succession of separate sounds, but one continuous stream of 
sound, from the lowest to the highest which it is capable of pro- 
ducing. Here we have the developmeat of sound, the highest 
from the lowest, by insensible degrees ; but no evolution of mus- 
ical notes, which may properly be called the species of sound. 
To this effect it would be necessary to assume certain fixed points 
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of tension at which to set the cord in motion, to the actual exclu- 
sion of the rest of the scale. Precisely similar would it be in the 
case of a development of animal life by insensible degrees ac- 
cording to the theory before us. We should have an animal pop- 
ulation consisting of a number of series of individuals, from the 
lowest to the highest, with nothing to distinguish between the 
conponent members for an intinite number of generations in suc- 
cession; and it could only be by the intervention of a foreign 
power sweeping away whole multitudes, not by haphazard, but 
in regular groups of successive generations, leaving some solitary 
cases with sensible gaps in the series on either side, that any 
scope could be realized for a distribution into species. 

Once admit the possibility of a transmutation of species, and 
the whole order of animated and vegetable creation would in a 
given series of ages be thrown into chaos. Every thing would 
cease to be what it is, and be becoming what it is not. On this 
point M. de Quatrefages has a striking passage :— 

“The infertility, or, if you will, the restricted and rapidly lim- 
ited fertility between species, and the impossibility of natural 
forces, when left to themselves, producing series of intermediary 
beings between two given specific types is one of those general 
facts which we call daw. This fact has an importance in the or- 
ganic world equal to that rightly attributed vo attraction in the 
sidereal world. It is by virtue otf the latter that the celestial bod- 
ies preserve their respective distances, and complete their orbits 
in the admirable order revealed by astronomy. The law of the 
sterility of species produces the same result, and maintains be- 
tween species and between different groups in animals and plants 
all those relations which, in the palewontulogical ages as well as 
in our own, form the marvelous whole of the Organic Empire. 

* Imagine the suppression of the laws which govern attraction 
in the heavens, and what chaos would immediately be the result ! 
Suppress upon earth the law of crossing, and the confusion would 
be immense, It is scarcely possible to say where it would stop. 
After a few generations the groups which we call genera, families, 
orders, and classes, would most certainly have disappeared, and 
the branches, also, would rapidly have become affected. It is 
clear that only a few centuries would elapse before the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms fell into the most complete disorder. 
Now, order has existed in both kingdoms since the epoch when 
organized beings first peopled the solitudes of our globe, and it 
could only have been established and preserved by virtue of the 
impossibility of a fusion of species with each other through indif- 
ferently anu indefinitely tertile crossings.”—(Quatrefuges, p. 80.) 
Pp. 123, 129. 

Our reviewer thus disposes of Professor Huxley’s horse ar- 
gument :— 

A solitary case of approximation to the equine species was 
once ra.her vauntingly claimed for the orohippus, a pecuiiar creat- 
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ure of its kind, about the size of a fox. But it is not one, but 
millions, of creatures that we are looking for, and have a right to 
expect to find if ever they existed.—P. 129, 


One of the distinctions between animals and vegetables has 
been held to be the fact that the former fed on organic food, 
the latter not. How this boundary line was claimed to be ob- 
literated he thus notices :— 


We most of us will remember the sensation created by the an- 
nouncement at the meeting of the British Association at Belfast 
a few years ago, under the presidency of Professor Tyndall, of 
the flesh-eating propensity of the Venus’s Fly-trap, (Dionewa mus- 
cipula,) as the case of a plant living upon animal food, confirm- 
ing, it was solemnly believed, the relation of the animal to the 
vegetable kingdom as co-members of the one universal scheme of 
development by evolution. And doubtless it was under the same 
inspiration that Dr. Darwin himself has favored the world with 
a whole volume upon “ Insectivorous Plants,” drawn up with his 
usual skill; though, with regard to the main point, we fail to per- 
ceive in it any thing new. We have always been under the im- 
pression that plants did thrive or live upon decayed animal mat- 
ter, without having been led to infer a botanical origin for our 
own race.—P, 129. 


That means, we suppose, that the flies are manure, not food. 





German Leviews. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Scientific Theol- 
ogy.) Edited by Hilgenfeld. 1879. Third Number.—l. Tuoma, The Old 
Testament in the Gospel of St. John, (Second Article.) 2. Hanne, The Theory 
of Man’s Descent from the Monkey. 3. ToLLin, The Antichrist of Servetus. 
4. DomBART, The Significance of Commedianus for the Text of the Testimonia 
of Garran. 5. Ronscu, Miscellaneous Remarks. 

Fourth Number.—1. HoLtzMAnN, Baptism in the New Testament. 2. HILGENFELD, 
Paulinism in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 3. HILGENFELD, The Most Recent 
Work on the Book of Baruch. 4. Hotrzmann, The Mutual Relation of the Two 
Epistles to the Corinthians. 5. HiLGENrELD, A Modern Orthodox Theologian 
on Justin. 6. E@ui, The Cock in the Gospels. 


As the Journal for Scientific Theology is the organ of the most 
advanced Liberal or Rationalistic school of the German Prot- 
estant Churches, the article by Dr. Hanne, on “ Man’s Descent 
from the Monkey,” will be taken as a manifesto of the school, 
defining its position with regard to Darwinism and Haeckelism. 
Dr. Hanne examines the opinions of Darwin, and more partic- 
ularly those of Haeckel, which he very properly distinguishes 
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from those of Darwin, from an esthetical and logical point of 
view, and emphatically and decidedly rejects them, as revolting 
to the esthetical feelings of man and to logic. One of the most 
interesting features of the article are the copious quotations 
from the recent literature on the subject, which is well known 
to be immense. As no one who is not a scientist by profession 
can possibly keep pace with the progress of this branch of lit- 
erature, articles giving a resumé of the opinions of the best 
writers on both sides are, of course, in demand and very useful. 
Dr. Hanne gives at length the views of a number of scientists, 
by whom the assertions of Haeckel are rejected as entirely 
groundless. Among those who from the study of natural sci- 
ence directly draw inferences in behalf of the belief in a per- 
sonal God, he quotes especially Hermann Lotze, the author 
of the Mikrokosmus, and Albert Wigand, the author of Der 
Darwinismus und die Naturforschung, Newtons und Cuviers, 
(two volumes, 1876.) Wigand, who is regarded as a scientist 
of distinction, says on this subject: “Only he has a right to 
deny the personal Creator who derides the principle of ap- 
positeness and at the same time of lawfulness in nature, and 
sees in it nothing but the play of an aimless and lawless acci- 
dent.” At the close of his article Dr. Hanne discusses the 
question, to what extent the Darwinian theory of the descent 
of man would affect the position of the theological school to 
which he belongs, or, as he calls it, modern theology. “ For 
the religious faith which does not cling to the letter of Gene- 
sis,” he says, “the new hypothesis is entirely unimportant. 
We concur in the words of Heinrich Lang, (Religiise Reden, 
ii, 312.) The divine creative power remains entirely the same 
whether it takes a piece of earth or the organism of an animal 
for the basis of man, and in each case man remains a creature 
of God’s hand, different from animal not only as to degree, but 
as to his substance.” 

Among the Church fathers and apologetic writers of the 
second century, Justin, the philosopher and martyr, holds a 
prominent place, and his theological views are, therefore, a sub- 
ject of considerable importance and interest for the church his- 
torian. It is doubtful, with regard to several writings ascribed 
to him, whether they are genuine or spurious; and even if a 
synopsis of his theological views is exclusively evolved from 
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the writings which are admitted by all to be genuine, theo- 
logians still differ as to whether, in the writings of Justin, the 
so-called Jewish Christian or the Gentile Christian type of 
Christianity prevails; furthermore, whether Justin with regard 
to all the fundamental doctrines held in common by the Evan- 
gelical Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Greek Churches was 
fuily orthodox or not. All these questions have recently again 
become the subject of a very animated controversy in conse- 
quence of a work published by a distinguished Lutheran theo- 
logian, Professor Moritz von Engelhardt, at the Russian Uni- 
versity of Dorpat, and entitled, Das Christenthum Justins des 
Mirtyrers. Eine Untersuchung iiber die Anfiinge der Katholischen 
Glaubenslehre. (1878.) The work is fully reviewed by Pro- 
fessor Hilgenfeld in the fourth number of his “Journal for 
Scientific Theology.” In the beginning of his article he casts 
a rapid glance over the divergent opinions which succeeding 
schools of Protestant theologians have held with regard to 
Justin. Matthias Flaccus, the first Protestant Church historian, 
whose great work is best known under the title Centurie Mag- 
deburgenses, found that the genuine apostolic Christianity was 
greatly disfigured in Justin. Instead of declaring with Au- 
gustin, the virtues of pagans as brilliant vices, Justin had de- 
clared pagans like Socrates, and even the philosopher Heracli- 
tus, to have been virtual Christians. The author of the Centurie 
ascribed this to the influence of Greek philosophy. On the 
other hand, the undisguised teaching of Chiliasm appeared to 
the Centurie as a gross Jewish error. The Liberal schools of 
German Protestantism maintained likewise that Justin’s Chris- 
tianity was strongly mixed with pagan philosophy and Jewish 
errors. Semler represented Justin as a Platonist, and this view 
has found many adherents. On the other hand, the author of 
the Dialogue with the Jew Trypho conld well appear as a 
man of entirely Jewish opinions. The identity of the author 
of the two Apologies for Christianity against paganism, and 
of the Dialogue with the Jew Tryphon, has, however, been 
fully established, and thus Credner (in his Beitrdge zur Kinlet- 
tung in die biblischen Schriften, vol. i, 1832) pronounced Justin 
not only a representative of a Jewish type of Christianity, but 
an adherent of Ebionism; and this view has been adopted by 
nearly all the theologians of the Tiibingen school. This 
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school divided the biblical and apostolical Christianity into the 
Jewish Christianity of the primitive apostles, and the Gentile 
Christianity of Paul, which difference, in its view, terminated 
in the old Catholic Church. Justin, according to the Tiibingen 
theologians, represented the transition from Jewish Chris- 
tianity to Catholicism. This view of the Tiibingen school was 
chiefly controverted by Albrecht Ritchl, in his celebrated 
work on the Origin of the Old Catholic Church, (Entstehung der 
alt Katholischen Kirche, 1850, second edition, 1857,) who not 
only softened very considerably the supposed differences be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile types of Christianity, but made 
Justin a somewhat degenerate representative of the Gentile 
Christianity of Paul. Justin thus appeared as a chief witness 
for the incompetency of the Gentile Christianity of the post- 
apostolic age to obtain control of the Old Testament presup- 
positions of the fundamental ideas of the apostolic, especially 
Pauline, theology. Justin’s Dialogue, according to Ritchl, 
substantially opposes Christianity as a new law to the old 
law, Christ as the new lawgiver to the old lawgiver, viewing 
Christianity one-sidedly as teaching, and Christ as a teacher. 
Ritchl’s view has met with much approval on the part of the 
orthodox theologians. The new work by Professor Engelhard 
accepts the views of Ritschl, and tries to carry it through by 
showing in which particular points Justin’s opinions do not 
come up to the full standard of biblical orthodoxy. The re- 
viewer of Engelhard’s work, Professor Hilgenfeld, contents 
himself with declaring, for the present, his dissent from the 
views of Ritschl and Engelhard. They have failed, he thinks, 
to prove that Justin could not be the representative of some 
Jewish type of Christianity. We may expect that Justin’s 
orthodoxy will now for some time be thoroughly ventilated 
from every possible stand-point in the theological journals of 
Germany. At the close of his articles, Professor Hilgenfeld 
refers to a new work by a Jewish scholar, Dr. M. Friedlinder, 
in Vienna, entitled Putristische und Talmudische Schriften, (1878,) 
which sheds some light on Justin’s dialogue with the Jew 
Tryphon from Jewish writings. Dr. Friedlinder says of Jus- 
tin: “As long as Justin defends himself against the Jewish 
charge of not observing the law, as long as he disputes the 
literal conception of certain petrified, long-abandoned doctrines, 
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and tries to spiritualize them, so long he speaks sensibly, and 
even in an elevated and convincing manner.” Dr. Friedlinder 
calls Justin one of the best among the Church fathers, though 
to some extent a sophist. It may be of interest for our readers 
to compare the foregoing extracts from Professor Hilgenfeld’s 
article with the remarks of Professor Schaff, (Church History, 
vol. i, p. 484: ) “Justin was a man of very extensive reading, 
enormous memory, inquiring spifit, and many profound ideas, 
but wanting in critical discernment. Ilis mode of reasoning 
is often ingenions and convincing, but sometimes loose and 
rambling, fanciful and puerile. His style is easy and viva- 
cious, but diffuse and careless.” 


STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. (Essays and Reviews.) Edited by Dr. J. Késtruin and 
Dr. Rizeum. Fourth Number, 1879.—ssays: 1. Koéstuin, The Task of Chris- 
tian Ethics. 2%. GréspLer, The Views of the Jewish Literature of the Last Two 
Centuries before Christ on Immortality and Resurrection. Thoughts and Re- 
marks: 1. Késti1N, Luther’s Last Intercourse with Staupitz. 2. Erpacu, John 
Milton as a Theologian. 3. Another Greek Translator of the Bible besides 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotius. Reviews: 1. ScHRADER’S Keilinschriften und 
Geschichteforschung, reviewed by RéscH. 2. WIESELER’S Zur Geschichte der Klein- 
asiatischen Galater und des deutschen Voikes in der Urzeit, reviewed by HERZBERG. 

Until a few years ago it was not known how Luther’s relation 

to Staupitz, whom, at the beginning of his career, he esteemed 

like a spiritual father, and to whom he was attached in inti- 
mate friendship, had finally terminated. Three years ago con- 
siderable light was shed upon this obscure subject by a letter 
of Staupitz, published for the first time in C. and W. Krafft’s 

Briefe und Documente aus der Zeit der Reformaticn, and referred 

to last year in the Methodist Quarterly Review. The revised 

text of this letter has been reprinted in a very able work by 

Kolde ov the German Augustinians and Staupitz, (Die deutsche 

Augustiner-Congregation und J. von Staupitz, Gotha, 1879.) 

Luther in a preceding letter had given utterance to his fear 

that the long continued silence of Stanpitz indicated an es- 

trangement from his friends at Wittenberg, and that under the 
influence of the Archbishop of Salzburg he had become waver- 
ing in his evangelical sentiments. It is, therefore, highly in- 
teresting to see from Staupitz’s last letter that he assures Lu- 
ther of his unwavering love for him, and, while he reminds Lu- 
ther of the fact that in former years he (Staupitz) was a fore- 

runner of the holy evangelical doctrine, he now calls himself a 

disciple of Luther, though, he says, Luther goes further than 
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he can follow him. We have as yet no information whether 
Luther ever answered this letter, but Professor Késtlin in 
this number of the Studien publishes for the first time some 
extracts from the archives of the philosophical faculty of the 
former University of Wittenberg, which show how Staupitz’s 
letter was received in Wittenberg. Under the year 1524 the 
archives of the philosophical faculty contain the following 
words relating to the bearer of Staupitz’s letter: “ Eodem anno 
MDXXIV ultima Aprilis (id quod antea numquam factum est 
Uuittembergae) urgentibus hoe D. Joh. Staupicio, cui haec 
schola suum debebat principium, and D. Martino Luthero, non 
tam literarum quam Evangelii, (cujus fulgure Deus Opt. Max. 
sub hoc tempus Germaniam illustraverat,) adsertore, Georgius 
Fiihrer Salzburgensis Magisterii péowrov adsequutus est.” 
Evidently George Fiihrer was the bearer of Staupitz’s letter. 
The promotions of Masters took place at Wittenberg on cer- 
tain fixed days, to which the 30th of April did not belong. 
According to the annals of the university, promotion on that 
day was rare exception. The next after the promotion of 
Fiihrer took place in 1528. Another hand has added to the 
entry under April 30, 1524: “ Non bene de collegio meriti qui- 
cunque ista induxerunt.” Thus Luther, who was not himself 
a member of the philosophical faculty, had used his influence 
to fulfill as soon as possible the wish of his old friend. The 
words of Stanpitz, that Luther might make Fiihrer his pupil, do 
not exclude that Fiihrer was already acquainted with and at- 
tached to Luther’s views. It even seems that he was in Wit- 
tenberg before, for among the baccalawrei who in 1521 came 
to Wittenberg is mentioned Georgius Fyerer, Saltzburgenses 
Bacc. Whether Fiihrer ever returned to Staupitz is not 
known; the latter died on December 28. 


» 
oO 


French Reviews. 


REVUE CHRETIENNB, (Christian Review.) June, 1879.—1. Letiévrr, Marot, a 
Poet of the French Reformation. 2. Brécourt, From Paris to Venice. 

July.—1. RECOLIN, The Youth and the Gospel. 2. Movron, A Contemporaneous 
English Novel Writer, (George Eliot.) 3. MassgBreau, The Bible in the Six- 
teenth Century. 


“The Bible in the Sixteenth Century” (Za Bible au XVI 
Siécle) is the title of a new work by Samuel Berger, a young 
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Professor of the Protestant Theological Faculty of Paris, of 
which the “ Christian Review ” in its July number gives a full 
abstract. The subject is one of the highest interest for every 
one who appreciates the importance of this great reformatory 
age of the Christian Church, and the author seems to have 
fully mastered the subject. The main work is preceded by an 
introduction, in which the author sets forth what the Bible was 
to the ruling Church.at the end of the Middle Ages. He shows 
that but few copies of the Bible were found among the lower 
clergy and monks of the fiftteenth century. Indeed, before the 
invention of the art of printing but few priests were rich 
enough to buy a copy of the Bible, fur even toward the close 
of the Middle Age, when the price began to be reduced, it still 
amounted to 1,000 franes. Still, all the students of universities 
in the convents were required to read or hear the reading of 
the Bible. It was easy to borrow a copy and to make extracts. 
Therefore, if the majority of the secular clergy and monks 
showed but little acquaintance with the Bible, the chief reason 
was not the scarcity of books in general, but want of interest. 
This proceeded partly from the shocking condition of medieval 
exegesis. The Church had gradually developed the theory of 
the quadruple interpretation, literal, allegorical, topological, 
and anagogical. According to this exegesis, Jerusalem was 
historically the suffering capital of Palestine; topologically, 
the type of the faithful soul, the conscience of which is in peace ; 
allegorically, the figure of the Church militant when peace 
reigns through charity and benevolence; anagogically, the 
triumphant Church, which is above all assaults. So general 
was that theory of construing the Bible that the University: of 
Paris imposed it upon the diddiarii to the exclusion of any 
other. A few distinguished theologians raised their voice 
against these fanciful interpresentations, which read in the Bible 
many things that were not there, and did not read what was 
there. Among those who opposed the quadruple interpreta- 
tion was Nicholas de Lyra, of whom a proverb said, “Si Lyra 
non lyrasset, totus mundus delirasset ;” and later the Lutherans 
said, “Si Lyra non lyrasset, Martinus mon saltasset.” The 
success of men like Lyra was, however, of short duration, and 
the quadruple interpretation remained in the ascendeney until 
the sixteenth century, until the Reformation. 
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Art. VIII—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
THE OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


THE Old Catholic Church of Germany held its sixth annual Synod at 
Bonn, on June 4. It has, of course, attracted attention that the statis- 
tics which in former years accompanied the annual report of the Bishop 
were this year not given. Bishop Reinkens, in his opening address, 
alluded to the present condition of the Church as follows: ‘In numbers 
the movement has not increased, but neither has it decreased, and our 
reformed ideas have penetrated into even wider circles. Though our 
work is not so apparent outwardly, it is not, therefore, insufficient. The 
manifold hinderances that opposed us have inwardly strengthened us, and 
tended more to consolidate us. The eager demand to see great results 
has ceased to be apparent with us, but our hopes are not weakened, but 
increased, thereby. I open the present Synod with the exhortation to 
hope with patience for the assured fruits of our labor.” Thus it appears 
from the words of the Bishop that the movement during the past year 
has made no progress. The numberof priests who have pastoral charges 
is about fifty. The Synod was attended by only sixteen priests and forty- 
two laymen. With the consent of the synodal representation the Bishop 
appointed his Vicar-general, Professor Knoodt, as Deputy President of 
the Synod. It was resolved to establish a pension fund for invalided 
priests. No Synod is to be held next year, but, instead of it, a congress 
either at Mannheim or Heidelberg. The Synod also adopted a co‘rse of 
religious instruction for common and higher schools, which had been 
prepared by a special committee for the schools of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, and was recommended by the synodal representation. In conse- 
quence of the election of several new members, the synodal representa- 
tion for this time until the next Synod will be composed as follows: 
Bishop Reinkens, President; Professor Schulte, Vice-President ; Professor 
Knoodt, Rev. Mr. Weidinger, Privy Councilor Meurer, and Councilor 
Wrede, as ordinary members; and Professor Michelis, Professor Weber, 
of Breslau, Ex-Mayor Malsch, of Carlsruhe, and Councilor Reuthner, as 
extraordinary members. It was stated that many offers from excellent 
priests were received during the past year, but had to be declined on 
account of lack of means. Two students were reported as preparing at 
Bonn for the Old Catholic ministry, while another was preparing for 
orders in the Russo-Greek Church. 

The Old Catholics of Austria held this year their first Synod at Vienna. 
The great legal difficulties against which they have had to contend have 
been referred to in a former number of the Methodist Quarterly Review. 
(See Jan., 1879, p. 153.) Having been frowned upon for seven years by 
the State, and then, when legally permitted to organize themselves, hav- 
ing been hindered for another year by the persecution of minor officials, 
it was only in 1878 that they were able to close their ranks and present 
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a good front to the foe. There are at present only three registered Aus- 
trian Old Catholic parishes—in Vienna, Ried, and Warnsdorf. As they 
possess as yet no Bishop, the Old Catholics of Austria seem to have been 
exercised in mind respecting their right to call a synod, but their legal 
adviser, Professor Von Schulte, of Bonn, accorded to them the power of 
constituting themselves ‘‘an extraordinary synod.” This met at Vienna, 
on June 5, and, after service in the Salvator Church, elected Dr. Linder, 
a member of the Vienna Town Council, President, and Prof. Léger, of 
Vienna-Neustadt, Secretary. A provisional Synodal Council was elected, 
consisting of three ordinary members, Dr. Linder, Director Wessely, and 
Pastor Schwetter, of Vienna, and four extraordinary members, the two 
priests of Warnsdorf and Ried,and two laymen. Subject to the ratifica- 
tion of a future synod, the council has accepted the reforms in doctrine 
and practice hitherto introduced by the German or Swiss Old Catholics. 
These are classified under eight heads: 1. The participation of the laity 
in the outer government of the Church, popular election of the clergy, 
etc. ; 2. Confession to be voluntary, not compulsory; 3. Freedom of the 
clergy to marry; 4. Use of the national tongue in the liturgy and all 
ecclesiastical offices; 5. Fasting and abstinence to be no longer a matter 
of obligation; 6. Reduction of superfluous festivals; 7. Reforms in the 
matter of indulgences, the veneration of pictures and relics, religious 
processions, etc.; 8. Abolition of mass stipends, and all payments for 
spiritual functions. The Synodal Council was instructed to make appli- 
cation to the Austrian House of Deputies for a grant in the next budget 
toward the support of the Old Catholic congregations, and, further, to 
take steps toward the appointment of a Bishop. 

In Switzerland the Christian Catholics are passing through a severe 
ordeal. Under the terms of a new Church law in the Canton of Berne, 
issued after the removal of Bishop Lachat, of Basle, to whose diocese 
Berne belonged, the Catholic priests of the canton were in future to be 
elected by popular suffrage, were to be subject to re-election every six 
years, and were bound to subscribe to the State law. As the Roman 
priests refused to submit to the law, and the Ultramontane laity declined 
to vote, Christian Catholic priests were elected by the Liberal minority 
in about thirty out of forty-two parishes of the canton. The Christian 
Catholic priests have worked hard to make good their footing, and they 
have succeeded in some places, but in the majority of the parishes they have 
only been able to attain a strong minority. Recently the Ultramontane 
party have resolved to take part in the elections, and as an amnesty 
granted by the cantonal government allows the Roman priests to take 
cures without further submission, the Old Catholics have already lost 
some parishes, and stand fair to lose a great many more in the course of 
the next years. It is a falling off, not in numbers, but in position. The 
election by the people carries with it the State endowment, and the loss 
of that election will be a pecuniary one, while the necessity for the 
maintenance of the parish priest will remain. In tle above description 
only the Canton of Berne is concerned; but as this Canton contained 
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almost one nalf of all the congregations of the Church, (thirty out of 
sixty-two,) the entire Christian Catholic Church suffers from the change. 

The Fifth Synod of the Christian Catholic Church held its session at Sol- 
othuru, on June 5. Bishop Herzog was necessarily unable to report much 
advance, but there had been no considerable retrogression either. He 
could still tell of fifty-six parishes (against sixty-one in 1878) and seventy- 
two priests, (against seventy-five in 1878,) of a large number of children 

- under religious instruction, and admitted last year to the first communion, 
and of eleven students at Berne preparing for ordination. Since the last 
Synod five priests had left and two had been ordained. Communion in 
both kinds is introduced in the Canton of Geneva and at Chaux-de-Fonds, 
but in the northern parishes the old custom continues to prevail. A 
lively discussion took place on a revised French missal. It was approved 
by M. Michaud, but the Bishop condemned the attempt, and only granted 
that the manual was not un-Catholic, and recommended the Synod to 
refer it back to the Genevese for better consideration. Meanwhile a tem- 
porary use of the book was permitted. A series of resolutions was 
passed, by the terms of which the Synod declares that it stands in essen- 
tial matters ‘‘on the same Christian and Catholic ground” as the Angli- 
can Church, defines the idea of the approximation of Churches, and 
thanks the Anglo-American Church for its marks of substantial sympathy. 
The Synod charged Bishop Herzog officially to communicate these reso- 
lutions to *‘ those Bishops of the Anglo-American Church who have been 
the means of intercourse between the Churches.” 

In France Father Hyacinthe has at last succeeded in organizing an Old 
Catholic congregation at Paris. As long as the French Old Catholics 
have no Bishop of their own the Primus of the Scotch Episcopal Church 
will exercise episcopal jurisdiction. In July, 1879, Bishop Herzog, of 
the Christian Catholic Church of Switzerland, acting as delegate for the 
Primus of Scotland, who was detained by sickness, confirmed seven per- 
sons in Father Hyacinthe’s Church. 


MOHAMMEDANISM. 


In a former number of the Methodist Quarterly Review (April, 1878, 
pp. 347-851) we published a brief account of the present condition 
of Mohammedanism in the Russian and British Empires, taken from 
an article of the distinguished German traveler and ethnological writer, 
E. von Schlagintweit. Inthe following lines we supplement that account 
by some extracts from an address delivered by Dr. von Déllinger on 
March 29, 1879, before the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Déllinger is 
well known as one of the most learned Church historians of the present 
age, and has given special attention to the history of Mohammedanism, 
on which he published, forty-one years ago, ar. elaborate essay, entitled, 
Mohammed's Religion, (Rutisbon, 1838.) 

The Queen of England and Empress of India, says Dr. Déllinger, rules 
over the largest number of Mohammedans. No Moslem prince has an 
approximately large number of Mohammedan subjects, not even the Sul- 
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tan of Turkey, for his dominions in Europe, Asia, and Africa contain only 
twenty-one millions of Mohammedans, while British India embraces 
about fifty millions.* Russia has at present five and a half millions t 
Mohammedans, and even after it shall have annexed Persia and the 
Khanates of Central Asia, which is only a question of time, the number 
of its Mohammedan subjects will remain far behind the millions of Mos- 
lems in India. Mohammedanism at present presents a remarkable phe- 
nomenon. On the one hand, it spreads in parts of Asia and Africa with 
a rapidity which excels the progress of Christian missions; on the other 
hand, all Mohammedan States of the world are in danger of utter decay 
in consequence of their inability to govern themselves, The Sultanate 
is at present approaching extinction, as the Khalifate in former times. 
The hierarchical state system of Arabia is dead; the half-hierarchical, 
half-military organization of Turkey is in the course of dissolution; a 
third form of government for Mohammedan States is hardly possible, 
because the primitive form of tribe associations which is found among 
the Bedouins is hardly fitted for larger States. On the other hand, the 
power of expansion exhibited by modern Mohammedanism is marvelous. 
It grows with the rapidity of a current. Entire nations which but yes- 
terday were pagans or worshipers of fetiches are to-day believers in the 
Koran. Sierra Leone, on the northern coast of Guinea, has a Mohammedan 
high school with a thousand pupils. In China the Moslems have already 
become so numerous that they could recently risk an insurrection. In 
Tongkin they already number fifty thousand. Among the Malays of the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago they have made even in our days 
crowds of proselytes. From Sumatra the Islam has spread to Java, and 
since the establishment of the Dutch administration the whole popula- 
tion, amounting to about eighteen millions, has become Mohammedan. 
The larger portion of Sumatra, and at least one half of Borneo and Cel- 
ebes, have been gained for Islam, Throughout the islands which are 
under Dutch rule Mohammedanism is making rapid progress, much more 
rapid than the Christian missions. It is believed that this remarkable 
advance is chiefly caused by the more frequent pilgrimages to Mecca, 
which have been greatly facilitated by the introduction of the steamboats. 
The numerous pilgrims, or hadjis, generally return from Mecca as fanat- 
ical missionaries of their faith. In British India conversions to Moham- 
medanism continue to be frequent in the North-western Provinces, and the 
attitude of the Indian Mohammedans with regard to British rule will 
therefore be for the English an element either of great strength or of great 
danger. Incase of a war between Russia and England, the Mohammedan 
population of British India would undoubtedly side with England, for 
Russia is regarded throughout the East as the great hereditary foe of 


* According to the last census, the British dominions in India contained 40,750,000 
Mohammedans, and about 7,000,000 were living under tributary princes. 

+ Here Déllinger’s estimate is too low. According to the latest official statements 
the Russian Empire has in Europe 2,400,000 Mohammedans, and in Asia, 5,000,000 ; 
totul, 7,400,000. 
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Islam. On the other hand, the Koran leaves to the faithful Mohammedan 
in non-Mohammedan countries only the alternative to emigrate or to estab- 
lish by rebellion a Mohammedan government. The most fanatical among 
the Mohammedan sects, the Wahabees, are openly calling for the execu- 
tion of this doctrine. An assembly of Mohammedan doctors of Lucknow 
and Delhi, which some years ago was held at Rampoor, declared for 
the same view. The Mohammedan Society of Calcutta felt greatly 
embarrassed by this declaration, and, in opposition to them, declared 
through her doctors of law that India was still a land of the faith- 
ful, and a rebellion therefore unlawful. Moreover, an opinion has been 
obtained from the doctors at Mecca which likewise declares India, in 
spite of English rule, to be a land of the faithful, but significantly inti- 
mates that all Mohammedans must do what is in their power to re-estab- 
lish in India the validity of orthodox laws and regulations, and that all 
that is introduced by the foreign Government contrary to Mohammedan 
law is invalid. British statesmen, therefore, cannot but look upon the 

growing power of Mohammedanism as a serious danger. Recently a 

Mohammedan scholar, Saiyid Ahmad Khan, chief justice at Khazipoor, 

on the Ganges, has made a translation of the Old and New Testament, 

since both, he says, are still binding for the faith and life of Mohammed- 
ans. The Mohammedans do, however, not show the same aversion to 

Protestants as to the Roman and Greek Churches, the members of which 

they abhor as idolaters on account of their veneration of images. The 

celebrated traveler, Vambéry, reports that a Mollah (Mohammedati 
priest) told him, ‘From the Greeks and Armenians we are separated by 

a broad and deep ocean; from the English only by a ditch.” 

Déllinger’s article, from which the above statements have been con- 
densed, confirms the general opinion of geographers, that the real num- 
ber of Mohammedans considerably exceeds the former estimate. We 
estimate the present number of Mohammedans in the several countries of 
the world about as follows :— 

I. In Europe :— i 5,900,000 
Turkey proper.... 2,600,000 abi 8,700,000 
Bulgaria 590,000 i 50,000,000 
Eastern Roumelia 850,000 Shi 8,000,000 

500,000 Afghanistan and Beloochistan 4,630,000 

120,000 States of Central Asia..... 3,000,000 

75,000 Indian Archipelago 23,000,000 

Montenegro 20,000 | Farther India 50,000 
Russia 2,364,000 —_——— 
ommpintttone 111,344,000 

6,624,000 

100,000,000 


5,064,000 nivdensinranal 
18,000,000 227,968,000 
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Art. IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


An Armenian scholar of the congregation of Mekhitarists at Venice 
has published fragments of an old Armenian translation of some of the 
earliest works of Christian literature. The editor entitles his work 
8. Aristidis, Philosophi Atheniensis, Sermones Duo, (Venice, 1878.) Both 
fragments are published in Armenian and in a Latin translation. The one 
is headed, ‘‘ Aristides, the Athenian Philosopher, to the Imperator Cesar 
Hadrianus,” and would fill about two and one half closely printed octavo 
pages. The other fragment is a treatise, “ De latronis clamore et Cruci- 
Jixi responsione, and is ascribed to the Athenian philosopher Aristeus, 
whom the editor, without assigning any reason for his opinion, identifies 
with Aristides. The editor believes that this Armenian translation dates 
from the fifth century, the golden era of the Armenian literature. If 
these fragments are authentic, they are an addition of the highest value 
to the extant writings of the earliest Christian Church. Aristides, a 
Christian philosopher of Athens, flourished about 123 A.D. He pre- 
sented to the Emperor Hadrian, at the same time with Quadratus, an 
“Apology for the Christian Faith,” which existed in the time of Eusebius 
and Jerome, and even as late as that of Usuardus and Addo of Vienne, 
if the account given of the passion of St. Dionysius the Areopagite may 
be relied upon. Since then they have been regarded as lost. The apol- 
ogies by Quadratus and Aristides preceded in time that by Justin, and 
they were, in fact, the first among the Greek apologies of the second 
century. Thealleged discovery of a considerable fragment of one of these 
apologies at the present time has for theologians a special interest, as the 
researches on the theological belief of the apologists, especially of Jus- 
tin, have been resumed with new vigor. (See our account of the Zeit- 
schrift fiir wissenschaftlichen Theologie in the present number of the Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review.) 

Among the works on the history of the Apostolic Creed and other early 
creeds of Christendom, that published in three volumes by Prof. Caspari, 
of the University of Christiana, Norway, (Quellen fur Geschichte des Tauf- 
symbole und der Glaubensregel, 1866-1875,) is regarded as one of high 
value. A continuation of this work by the same distinguished theologian 
has recently been published under the title Alte und Neue Quellen eur 
Geschichte des Taufsymbols, (1879,) and is warmly welcomed by the 
theological world. Professor Caspari is esteemed as one of the most 
learned living theologians of the Lutheran Church. His present work is 
published at the expense of the Norwegian Society of Science, 

Dr. R. Reuss, of Strassburg, has published a biography of a prominent 
Reformer of Alsace, Pierre Brully, (Pierre Brully, ancien dominicain de Metz, 
etc., 1879,) which will do much toward restoring the reputation of a 
Protestant martyr who was personally known and highly esteemed by the 
first historians of the Reformation, Sleidanus and Crespin, but who has 
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since fallen into undue oblivion. Hagenbach, in his extensive work ou 
the Reformation, does not even mention his name, Neither the German 
Theological Cyclopedia by Herzog, nor, what is still more surprising, 
the new French Theological Cyclopedia by Lichtenberger, have an 
article on him. He is, however, fully noticed (s. v. Brulius) in the The- 
ological Cyclopedia by M’Clintock and Strong, (vol. i, 1867,) the bio- 
graphical department of which is incomparably superior in point of com- 
pleteness to any European work. Recent researches on the history of the 
French Reformation have brought to light much new material relating to 
Brully, who at the beginning of the Reformation was a greatly esteemed 
monk, and, as appears from recent discoveries, a lector in the Dominican 
convent of Metz. The work enriches, therefore, our knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Reformation, and, as we have shown, supplements all our the- 
ological cyclopedias. 

Professor Herzog, the learned editor of the German Theological Cyclo- 
pedia, began in 1876 the publication of a Compendium of Church History, 
which is to be completed in three volumes, and the second volume of 
which has recently appeared. The name of the editor is the surest guar- 
antee that all the results of the researches in the department of theolog- 
ical science have been made use of and been embodied in this work, 
which, like few other works, will be found a reliable book of reference for 
all information relating to Church history. The first volume extends to the 
eighth century, the second to Luther, and the third to the present time. 


Arr, X.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


Beyond the Grave. Being Three Lectures before Chautauqua Assembly in 1878, 
with Papers on Recognition in the Future State, and other Addenda. By Ran- 
potpH §. Foster, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 12mo., 
pp. 269. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, 
1879. 


When Dr. Foster said that we do not know that our life survives 
the grave, that is, as the connection shows, with “absolute knowl- 
edge,” excluding debate or doubt, the shallow newspaper para- 
graphists took it, isolated the phrase from its connections, and 
bruited it about that Bishop Foster said that “ we do not know 
that we are immortal.” And this unwisdom, we are ashamed to 
say, has been repeated in some of our own religious papers. Now, 
why is not the same fuss made because Professor Bowne tells us, 
both in his last able article in our Quarteriy, and his late volume, 
that we cannot know, with absolute knowledge, that a personal 
God exists? His fundamental maxim is, that our proof of God is 
not the demonstration of a theorem, but the solution of a prob- 
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lem; to which problem other solutions are “ possible.” And this 
same criticism involves our Quarterly, for we took nearly the same 
grounds two or three years ago in our notice of an able atheistic 
article in the Westminster Review. The fact is, our word know 
and the psychological states it designates involve an immense 
number of gradations of certitude. Reduced to its ultimate, I 
only know my own present conscious thought. I know that I 
think. Every thing else is inference of more or less certitude. 
And it is to very various degrees of this certitude that, with more 
or less absoluteness, we apply the word know. For, in fact, we 
apply the word know whenever the evidence is so far clear that 
we feel content to repose the mind on the assumption of its cer- 
tainty, and base our conduct in life upon it. Absolutely we do 
not know the sun will rise to-morrow; and yet practically we as- 
sume to know it, rest our whole system of life upon it, and with 
verbal truth always say we know it. Do we know our own immor- 
tality with the same absoluteness as we know the sun will rise to- 
morrow? Do we know with an equal certitude that the Bible is 
true? Do we know absolutely that our faculties do not deceive us ? 
Yet we do again say we know a thing merely because we were told 
so by our neighbor. We know a thing because Bancroft’s history 
narrates it. John Stuart Mill says we know that women are capa- 
ble of military exploits because the examples of Deborah and Joan 
d’Are prove it. And so a physican may know a disease by its 
symptoms, and a geologist knows the whole structure of an an- 
imal by a single bone. All natural science is based upon such a 
know. And all geometry is based upon an assumption—the as- 
sumption that our faculties do not deceive us. And so, passing 
through our Christian experience, and basing ourselves on the 
great probability of the divine truth of the Scriptures, we do just- 
ly say with calm reliance, “ We know that we have passed from 
death unto life;” “We know God;” “ We know that when he 
shall appear we shall be like him.” All of which is no contradic- 
tion to Bishop Foster’s dictum, speaking from the stand-point by 
him occupied, that we do not now our own immortality with an 
absolute knowledge, so but that discussion, reply to objections, 
clearing of difficulties, and massing of arguments, are necessary. 
Why need we discuss and try to prove what every body abso- 
utely knows? The very fact that people listened to his proofs, 
and read his book, is proof that they do not pretend to know it 
beyond all debate. And the Bishop very sensibly assigns the 
fact that we do not absolutely know, as the reason why he is 
about to furnish the proofs of its reliable certainty. What fol- 
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lows is a very successful attempt, quite’in accordance with the ad- 
mirable Chautauqua enterprise, to popularize Christian metaphysics 
and theology. The Bishop has ever possessed the talent of ar 
guing in pictures; of clothing logic in living forms and colorings ; 
and so not only impressing the mind’s eye of the average audience, 
but of leaving pictorial truth on the memory. His picturings are 
so full, so plenary with added and ever-added touches, that the 
mind has time for a complete acceptance and retention. The 
book is, therefore, well calculated for popular circulation, and for 
winning a way for the truths it so beautifully unfolds, and we 
wish it a place in the hands and hearts of the millions. 

Our immortal life, its present undeveloped state yet glorious as- 
surance, its advancing stages, its dread alternatives, its transcendent 
consummation, are the main theme of the book. Its leading point 
is that the spirit is the man. We are truly spirits enshrined in 
semi-transparent vehicles. The defails of the wonderful develop- 
ments of our eternal existence are given with a free play of 
thought, but profound submission to the limitations of Scripture, 
Readers will especially enjoy the rich discussion of recognition in 
heaven. On every page of that glowing picture the heart will 
respond, “It is good for us to be here.” 

Of the Bishop’s rejection of the resurrection of the body, 
taught by Scripture, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Church, and his 
substitution of something else which is not a resurrection, we 
cannot speak so favorably. And when we see such views followed 
up in the editorials of our General Conference periodicals with a 
denial of a literal judgment day, and an aftirmation that there is 
only a resurrection of the soul from Hades, we seem to have old 
Gnostic doketism coming back again. What harm in adding that 
the living body of Christ was only a dokesis? The Bishop’s 
words about “intolerance” seem to us an omen. What other 
“intolerance ” has there been against this denial of a resurrection 
of the body than the thorough and logical re-affirmation by the 
periodicals of the Church, our Quarterly especially, of our estab- 
lished doctrine ? Will net our beloved Bishop’s plea of “intoler- 
ance” be quoted with effective @ fortiori emphasis by those who 
are ecclesiastieally arraigned for other variations, to them seem- 
ingly harmless, as the Bishop’s seem to him. We have no taste 
for heresy hunting. We would allow, indeed, some play for in- 
dividualisms of private opinion, where the holder feels no mission 
to inculcate them upon the Chareh. We should be chary of ar- 
raigning a man who published his individualism outside the 
Church. We would even allow possibility for the mind of the 
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Church deliberately and slowly to reconsider her doctrines. But 
we submit some doubt of the effect of one of our chief pastors 
using his position to disseminate in the popular mind variances 
from our established doctrines. And, therefore, we suggest to 
our esteemed Bishop that in the next edition he substitute a more 
profitable chapter in the place of the dissertation to which we al- 
lude. And such a substitution we would not hold to be a resur- 
rection. 

There are other individualisms, not colliding with our accepted 
theology, in the volume with which we should personally venture, 
perhaps mistakenly, to differ. We believe that the threefold 
heavens are not merely Jewish, but scriptural; and that a strict 
exegesis of the passages given from M’Clintock and Strong’s Cy- 
clopedia in our comment upon 2 Cor, xii, 2, compels overwhelm- 
ingly a literal and local interpretation. 

We cannot consider his removal of the objection to man’s im- 
mortality derived from brute soul satisfactory, It is, indeed, em- 
barrassing for us, that after having builded a magnificent argu- 
ment for man’s immortality derived from the indestructibility of 
the thinking principle, we are suddenly brought to a stand. with 
“But do not brutes think? And are they not then immortal?” 
. The Bishop’s answer seems to be, that God himself is the think- 
ing soul within the brute, and the brute perishes forever by God’s 
withdrawal. Are then the perceptions, the lively emotions, the 
energetic volitions of your dog, all the perceptions, the emotions, 
the volitions of God himself in the dog? That is a very ex- 
pensive solution. It is very nearly the solution of Descartes, 
who held animals to be automata; but centuries have failed to 
render it acceptable to the public mind. We will venture another 
solution or two. 

Our first is suggested in our comment on 1 Cor, xv, 14: ‘‘ Man 
is not immortal because he is a thinking substance, for brutes 
think ; but because he is by God placed in the conditions for im- 
mortality. A lamp will burn forever if the conditions of carbon 
and oxygen are properly supplied. An animal would be immortal 
if placed by God in the conditions for its immortality,” Now 
how easy the thought that paradige is rich with the atmosphere 
of life, the water of life, the tree of life! What better solution 
do we want? ‘The tree of life in the original Eden was the pre- 
server of immortality, and man was removed from it to prevent 
his living forever; but in the new Eden of Rev. xxii the immortal- 
izing tree of life is restored. In other words man, unlike brutes, 
is immortal by being placed in the conditions of immortality. 
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Next, how beautifully coincides with this view St. Paul’s tri- 
nality of man as body, soul, and spirit. Man shares the animal 
body and animal soul with the lower animals. That much he is 
an animal. Had he nothing more, there would be nothing to in- 
dicate but that he would, like the animals, perish forever. But 
we all know that over and above the set of mere animal faculties 
man hasan overlay of spirit, in which reside his conceptions of in- 
finity, eternity, immortality, with sublime premonitions that he is 
candidate for the high region to which these belong. He is as 
clearly destined for the region and atmosphere of immortality as 
the live chick in the shell is destined for the light of the sun, 
His going to a future perpetuity of woe in “ everlasting fire” is 
asad mistake; for that “ fire”. was “ prepared for the devil and 
his angels,” 


Studies in Theism. By Borpen P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Boston 
University, and Author of “‘The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer.” 12mo., 
pp. 444. New York: Phillips & Hunt; Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
1879. 

Professor Bowne’s volume is a hard nat for the book-noticers to 
crack. Those penetrative gentlemen generally expect by scan- 
ning title-page, analytic table of contents, running titles, and a 
little fumble over of the pages, to obtain a notion of the general 
structure and drift of the book, and thereby to play off a cheap 
omniscience upon their readers in a masterly critique. But to 
such prying processes his book is very tight and opaque. If they 
intend to know what are his subjects, and what he says about 
them, they must honestly read the solid contents. A somewhat 
generic title, and eleven concise and sometimes enigmatical chap- 
ter-headings, are all he vouchsafes. Perhaps most of his readers, 
even those of a metaphysical turn, would have preferred some 
introductory summarizing and some marginal guidances along the 
pages to enable them to shape their minds, preparatorily, to its 
drift of thought. 

The general title reserves to the writer the privilege of giving a 
series of disquisitions on the theistic discussion without obligating 
him to a systematic proving of theism. Under the vague heading 
of “Knowledge and Skepticism” the first chapter discusses the 
nature of our certitude of a reality. What is the nature of our 
knowledge of objects, what its certainty, and what the true exist- 
ence of the theory claimed to be known? This seems to common 
sense an unnecessary inquiry, until we realize how keenly and 
plausibly skepticism has shown that there is no reality in objects, 
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and no validity in our knowledge of them. Mr. Bowne is a sound 
realist. Externals are reals; our perception is true knowledge. 
Existence is not a mere seeming. A true reality is real for all 
minds, whether human, angelic, or divine. Angelic minds may 
know more of an object than our minds, but their more does not 
contradict or nullify our less. Hence, through all the stages of our 
eternal existence we are real persons in a real system. 

The second chapter has two halves so distinct that they 
might well be two separate chapters with different titles. The 
former we would entitle Zhe rights of our emotional nature 
to a share in forming our faiths. This topic is strikingly un- 
folded by our author. Skeptical criticism severely eliminates all 
JSeeling in discussing the questions of God and immortality. Their 
existence is to be decided by the bleakest logic. But our Pro- 
fessor ably shows that there are large departments of life and 
thought where what we may call the logic of feeling rules the 
decision. In esthetics and morals the taste and the conscience are 
the basis. And we may add that it is by the logic of feeling that 
all grand and elevating conclusions are attained both by the in- 
dividual and the nation. What are honor, courage, integrity, 
chastity, patriotism, but feelings, the acceptance of whose dictates 
brings us to true and blessed results? Indeed, we may lay it 
down as a basal principle that whatever faith is suited to work 
out the highest results for our nature is presumably true until 
demonstration proves it false. And surely the faith in God, im- 
mortality, and retribution, is, beyond all question, conducive to 
the perfecting of our character and the elevation of our nature. 
The glaring fact that as Atheism spreads her gloomy shades over 
our age the most haggard Pessimism shows its awful face, is full 
proof that God and immortality are the true light of our life. 

The contracted and meager spirit of the antitheists appears in its 
monism, Spinoza, Haeckel, with pantheists and theists generally, 
boast of reducing all things to a single primal substance. Is it 
not a poor, tame, groveling boast? Does not nature herself boast 
of her infinite variety, both of form and substance? The metal 
we hammer seems indestructible. But, beginning from that, 
what a series we can trace from the solidity of metal in the direc- 
tion of the fluid, the subtle, and the spiritual! Metal, water, va- 
por, gas, electricity, luminiferous ether, force, “nervous current ;” 
and, continuing in the same direction, we arrive at soul, spirit, 
God. Who can tell here at what point matter ceases and a new 
order of being commences? And when we get beyond ether, who 
need imagine that all the existences beyond can be classified un- 
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der the two categories of matter and spirit? Of the immaterial 
natures beyond, the probabilities are that there are an infinite 
variety of orders and species not limited to a dualism. Between 
us and God there is a vast vacant space which it is nothing but 
narrow-mindedness to deny to be filled with innumerable va- 
rieties of being. Scientists, as swch, may rightly ignore them; 
but as men it ought to be relieving to their spirits to rise from 
mere materialities, and realize that the domain of our senses is but 
a small part of the boundless universe. 

An extended and very able chapter upon “ Mechanism and 
Teleology” replies to the atheistic argument derived from the ap- 
parently mechanical character of causes and effects in the system 
of nature, The writer maintains, with great beauty, a Deity imma- 
ment in the physical system. Perhaps there is here chance for a 
duello between Professor Bowne and Professor Hillman, who con- 
tributes an article in our present Quarterly on that topic. We 
have but one dissent to make from the positions of this chapter. 
The Professor thinks it a valid evasion for the atheist to say: 
‘These apparently intellective forms and movements are from 
eternity. If they had a beginning, or a first organization out of 
chaos, then I admit that a designing mind would have been neces- 
sary. But as the order, mechanism, systemization is eternal, no 
anterior mind is necessary.” Now we imagine it would be just 
as necessary in an eternal system as in a commenced one; in an 
infinite as a finite. An eternal intellectively-formed system needs 
an eternal intellect to account for its intellective quality. The in- 
tellectivity of the forms is a phenomenon, and every phenomenon 
must have its own cognate causative substratum. We judge 
every thing by its properties; and if we find intellection to be 
the property of a system of forms and events, then we must at- 
tribute an intellection to it adequate to the property; and if the 
property has always existed, then the intellection has always ex- 
isted. An eternal effect (and here the effect is an eternal property) 
must have its eternal cause. Granting the actual eternity of mat- 
ter, and the eternal organic character of its arrangements and 
operations, and God still seems a necessary eternal postulate. 

On page 147 the Professor makes a defense of Edwardian 
necessitarianism against Professor Huxley, at which we were 
slightly amazed—amazed not because he defends Edwards, but 
because he defends him on grounds that appear so clearly un- 
tenable. In his address, “Are Animals Automata?” Professor 
Huxley claimed, very justly, that Edwards and Calvinism sustained 
his position that living beings were automata, To this our Pro- 
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fessor makes two replies: 1. That Huxley confounds “philosophic 
determinism with physical fatalism.” To that Huxley would fairly 
reply, and we with him, that such distinction has no validity upon 
the point in question, namely, the responsibility of man. If the 
actions of an organism be necessitated to a given result, it makes 
no difference in the matter of responsibility whether the organism 
be a material or a psychological one. A mental machine fixed to 
a given result is just as fatalistic as a physical one. The fatalism 
consists in the connection of the items; that is, of the premises 
and results; not in the substance of which the items are made. 
2. The Professor says that “Calvinists do not deny freedom.” 
But they do. Edwards denies any freedom of the will; and so 
did Locke, and so did Hobbes. All our freedom, Edwards de- 
clares, is “a freedom to do as we please;” that is, as we will, 
which is not a freedom of will or volition at all, but a freedom of 
our body (or rather necessity of our body, making it “ automatic ”’) 
to obey the will and perform its behests. Their patching up a 
“rag baby,” and calling it “freedom,” is simply a chaff by which 
the Professor should not be caught. Ifour atheist decked the blind 
laws of nature with the name of God, would Professor Bowne 
admit that he believed in God? Or if a theologian denies that 
the same body rises again, and labels the rising of the soul from 
hades, or the substitution of a new body, with the title of resur- 
rection of the body, would that make him a maintainer of the res- 
urrection of the body? Waving had the fortune, or misfortune, 
to write a book proving (to our own satisfaction) that there is 
no distinction, pertinent to responsibility, between volitional and 
mechanical necessity, and that Edwards denies freedom, and re- 
duces man to automatism, we are graveled at the Professor’s po- 
sitions on this point, and are compelled to think that there is an 
important branch of psychology to be reconsidered, 


Unitarian Affirmations. Seven Discourses given in Washington, D. C., by Uni- 

— Ministers. 12mo., pp. 175. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 
This minimum volume of Affirmations comes to us as a reminder 
that the Unitarianism of the earlier type—the type of Kirkland, 
Buckminster, and Dewey—has not gone up, or down, into Tran- 
scendentalism or Pantheism, but still stands, with the same cultured 
Christian-gentlemanly character. Its reliance on the sacred Canon 
is indeed more qualified ; it generally seems to adopt not only sci- 
ence, but the doubtful inferences of some scientists from science; 
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but its identity is in a good state of preservation. We prefer the 
old to the new. Channing and Everett were less rackety, but 
every way preferable to Theodore Parker and Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. It was with a cheerful repose, as if we were in good com- 
pany, that our mind’s eye ran over the pages of these Affirmations, 
generally more willing to affirm what they affirmed than to deny 
with their denials. 

These Affirmations are made in seven sermons delivered on suc- 
cessive Sabbaths in a church at Washington, by seven eminent 
Unitarian ministers, on the leading topics of Unitarian thought- 
It is carefully premised that each affirmer of the seven is solely 
responsible for his own Affirmations. 

Dr. F. H. Hedge unfolds The Universal and the Special in Chris- 
tianity. His text is Acts x, 34, 35; upon which he tells us that 
the new developments of comparative theology have produced 
a new belief in the existing good points of ethnic religions and 
the salvability of virtuous Pagans. We do not know whether Dr. 
Hedge would be pleased or not to know that such belief is not 
new in Methodism. We did not wait for comparative theology 
to tell us that great consoling truth. Wesley quotes the very 
text of Dr. Hedge’s sermon in proof of Dr. Hedge’sview. Nay, 
going back to the old Arminianism of Holland, the same view 
was elaborately maintained by Curcelleus against the Calvinism 
of his day. Dr. Hedge goes on to state that the great special 
doctrine of Christianity is, not the Trinity, but the divine three- 
fuldness as Father, God; as Son, Christ, as representing our hu- 
man sonship of a divine Father; and as Holy Spirit, the blessed 
tempers inspired by the divine into the human. 

James Freeman Clarke upon The Bidle, pronounces it the chief of 
all books on the highest of all subjects, far above Vedas, Platonic 
Dialogues, and Wordsworthian Odes on Immortality. But though 
inspired, it is not infallible. The great value of the Bible seems 
to be that its highest excellence awakens in us a sympathy with 
highest excellence, and so inspires, purifies, and regenerates our 
moral feelings. He declares from Tholuck, that the high doctrine 
of Scripture was first invented by the early Protestants to coun- 
terbalance the Romanistic boast of an infallible man by setting 
up an infallible book—a statement of very doubtful accuracy, 
He draws a strong picture of the skepticism of a claim of infalli- 
bility which is contradicted by the internal Bible facts. He gives 
from Stanley an extremely wise reason why one biblical book, Es- 
ther, should not have the name of God in it. We suspect that the 
writer of Esther, if told that he had not mentioned the divine 
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name, would have been found as unaware of the fact as most of 
his ordinary readers. We suspect that there was no intention 
about it and no lesson to it. 

Dr. Andrew Peabody discusses God; and holds the design- 
argument valid and satisfactory. Physical evil in the world he 
solves on the ground of moral discipline. Overcoming evils is a 
training, a manifestation, and a creation of moral strength of 
character. Hence a world of physical evils is a gymnasium for 
“muscular Christianity.” The doctrine of “ possibilities,” with 
which Atheists attempt to invalidate the certainty of theism, is 
thus finely termed by Dr. Peabody, “ Eternity is the adequate in- 
terpreter of the mysteries of time, not because it enables us to 
solve them all, but because it contains infinite possibilities of 
solution.” 

Rey. Brooke Herford discusses Jesus Christ. His view seems 
about identical with that stated by Renan, that Jesus was the 
greatest of religious geniuses. His maxims are the axioms of 
moral and religious truth. Of this view Mr. Herford gives the 
following admirable illustration :— 

“In every branch there has been thus some strong, massive 
foundation laid. What is the practical foundation on which po- 
litical economy has been built? Adam Smith’s great work, ‘The 
Wealth of Nations.’ Who laid the foundations of all this in- 
finitely varied science, that with microscope and note-book goes 
up and down the earth, observing facts, and from them generaliz- 
ing laws? Every one acquainted with the history of thought at 
once answers, ‘Lord Bacon.’ See, I can give you an instance 
closer still. What is the ‘foundation that has been laid’ in ge- 
ometry? That little work, over which I suppose most of us puz- 
zled when at school—puzzled until the beauty of its great princi- 
ples dawned on us like a revelation—that little work, ‘ Euclid.’ 
What is it? That is the book which from before the time of 
Christ has been the practical foundation of geometrical study. 
It is simply the work of a man named Euclid, who, some three 
hundred years before Christ, was one of the professors in the 
great schools of Alexandria. So close is the parallel, you could 
imagine some admiring student of that old mathematician writing 
in Paul’s very phrase, ‘Other foundation of mathematics can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is this work of Euclid.’ It 
would have seemed very presumptuous, no doubt; but see, it has 
turned out to be the fact! That work has stood as the one sure 
foundation of geometrical study for nearly three centuries longer 
than Christianity; and it is standing yet! It is men’s practical 
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starting point in that matter. When they can see their feet on a 
‘Q. E. D. of Euclid, they look no further; they feel they are 
then on the rock, And all students feel that the world owes a 
marvelous debt of gratitude to that old Egyptian teacher, who, 
though it was no new truth he was laying down, but simply some 
of the everlasting relations of things, yet so unveiled those ever- 
lasting relations, so put them in a simple way evident to all, that 
ever since they have been one of the steady lights of man... . 
The great truths of the Sermon on the Mount are as universally 
accepted as Euclid’s axioms! The meaning of the good Samari- 
tan is as certain as that of the forty-seventh proposition—and a 
great deal plainer! ” 

This must be candidly confessed to be a better putting of the 
authority of “the great religious genius ” than Renan furnishes. 

Passing the discourse of Dr. Briggs, on Man, and of Dr. Ellis, 
on the Church, we close with Rev. Mr. Calthrop, on Heaven and 
Hell. Here heli is retribution; and as the law of retribution 
is eternal so hell is eternal. Retribution is the justly evil conse- 
quence of evil doing. It is as sure, as irremovable, as God himself. 
As long as a man is in evil he is in an eternal hell. And every 
man in it. had better get out of it by the shortest route. “ Hell 
for man will last just as long as man chooses it to last. How long 
will the hell in Washington or New York last? Just as long as 
men and women of Washingtou or New York please. Let us then 
cease to ask, ‘Is hell eternal?’ Thank God it is, in the sense that 
eternally evil causes produce evil effects.” 

We have given our review of this bookling—a. (tBAiov rather 
than a GiBAec—to inform our readers what is the present position 
of our Unitarian friends according to their most authentic self- 
exposition. 


Anti- Theistic Theories : Being the Baird Lectures for 1877. By Rogert Frit, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Divinity, in the University of Edinburgh. 12mo., pp. 555. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1879. ven York: Specially 
imported edition by Scribner & Welford. Price, $4 20. 

Professor Flint is anthor of a previous volume giving the positive 

evidences for Theism, and a first volume of “ The Philosophy of His- 

tory in Europe,” containing the history of that philosophy in France 
and Europe. The present volume is counterpart to his “ Theism,” 
being anaggressive analysisand proximate refutation of the various 
theories opposed to Theism. The present Lectures are written in 

a free, fresh, lucid style; are intelligible to any well-informed read- 

er, show considerable original power, a great mastery of the sub- 
Fovrru Srrizs, Vou. XXXI1.—51 
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ject, and, mingling history and criticism with keen metaphysical 
logic, contrive to be very readable. Dr. Flint does not doff his 
gown as Divinity Professor. He writes with the earnestness of 
a Christian as well as the acuteness of a theologian. The bearings 
of each theory upon religion are fully and ably given. The Chris- 
tian minister who desires a somewhat introductory work to the 
high discussion of the questions debated at the present day will 
find this a suitable work. We wish that Scribner & Welford 
could put the book in a cheaper form for the benefit of scanty 
pockets. The topics are Materialism, Ancient, Modern, and Con- 
temporary or Scientific; Positivism, as founded by Comte and his 
school; Secularism, or popular English Atheism; Pessimism; and 
Pantheism. Under the head of Atheism is a very interesting 
analysis and history of Buddhism; and a discussion as to the 
existence of any atheistic tribes of the human race, with a sweep- 
ing refutation of Sir John Lubbock, who maintains the affirmative 
of that question. Professor Flint maintains that a thorough analy- 
sis shows that man is, in a proper sense, a religious being. The 
consciousness of his own supernatural relation is done up in the 
constitution of his being. 

Are the Buddhists atheists? <A startling fact, if a fact. For 
the Buddhists are the most numerous sect of religionists in the 
world; and if they are atheists, the reality of an atheistic religion 
presents itself as a concrete fact. But in truth Buddhism abounds 
in “gods many and lords many.” Buddha or Gotama himself 
is not only a mau, but a god of most stupendous attributes, far 
above the Greek Jupiter, throngh a marvelous apotheosis. The 
assertion that all tribes believe in gods, and so are not atheistic, 
does not mean that they believe in the true God of Christian 
Theism ; but that they hold to supernatural beings, to whom they 
stand in definite relations. Both the Buddhist and the Greek 
polytheism seem to imply the probable cessation of the existence 
of their pantheon in some far future age; and for successional gods 
after that cessation no provision had been thought out. Yet free 
room was left for the provision when the time comes, so that even 
here there is no real atheism. But does not Buddhism affirm the 
doctrine of final annihilation, and, indeed, the utmost desirableness 
of annihilation ? And does not such a doctrine upset all our claims 
of men’s intuitive thirst for and hope of immortality? It cannot 
be doubted that the eloquent Gotama in his day taught that ex- 
istence isan evil, and that the highest desirable attainment is to be 
released from it by utter nothingness. And, strange to say, he 
prescribed, as condition of this attainment, the most absolute saintly 
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purity of life and character. All human things are illusion; are 
lie, cheat, and misery. Withdraw all desire for, or attachment to, 
them, Live out of, pure from, and above, all existing things ; and 
the reward shall be that you will sink into quietude and finally 
fade into nothingness. Such are the contradictions of our nature. 
Paul preached the consummation of well-doing to be glory, honor, 
immortality, and eternal life; Buddha preached it to be the bot- 
tomless pit of non-existence! What is the solution of this strange 
antithesis? We answer, we suppose that Buddha unaccountably 
overlooked the truth that misery does not consist in existence 
purely, but in the wretched conditions of our present existence. 
He did not entertain the conception that existence might be the 
basis of a blessedness and a glory well worthy of our highest de- 
sire. Paul freely admitted the illusiveness and misery of our ex- 
istence. Very often in terms sounding very like (with a differ- 
ence) a strain from India, he paints the woe of the groaning crea- 
tion subject to vanity. But, unlike Buddha, he limits the picture 
to our earthly present and points toarenovation, Gotama ascribed 
illusion to all existence, and put his followers in the mental condi- 
tion of the suicide who hopes to plunge through death into noth- 
ingness. This proves not that the love of life and immortality are 
not instinctive, but that our instinctive feelings may be overcome 
by counter mental forces. They are not extinguished, but over- 
whelmed. And this truth is illustrated by the fact that popular 
Buddhism stops just a little short of annihilationism, and is 
delightfully contented with a sweet repose—a soft long nap—just 
on its brink. Pure annihilationism is a high Buddhist ultraism. 
It reminds us of the sublime Calvinistic ultraism of Dr. Hopkins, 
who taught that justifying faith included a willingness to be 
damned to hell forever for the glory of God. This was a grand 
contradiction to our inborn instincts. But then it was this very 
willingness that saved from the dire result. The convicted sinner 
would then be willing just hecause he was unwilling—a very 
pretty kink. Thus do instincts elude and conquer dogmas, But 
the atheist and materialist cannot safely quote Buddhism in dis- 
proof of the great truth that man is truly a supernaturalistic be- 
ing, predisposed to the hope of immortality. 

Closely connected with this is Dr. Flint’s very interesting chap- 
ter on the modern Pessimism of Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and 
Bahnsen. The original leader, Schopenhauer, taught not only that 
the world is not worth living in, but that it is the worst world 
possible ; a clean contradiction of our optimistic theologians (with 
whom we agree) that it is the best world possible. Hartmann 
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does not claim that the actual world is the worst possible; but 
that it is worse than no world at all. Bahnsen maintains that the 
world, bad as it is, is not assured of any relief by non-existence. 
Man may be miserable immortally and the world detestable 
eternally. What reason can be given for the hope that either will 
be annihilated? It must be admitted that Bahnsen, like a true 
genius, adds a master stroke of misery to misery already complete. 

Dr. Flint does not view Pessimism as merely an ingenious tran- 
sient whim. It is born of Atheism. It is confirmed by the 
brutalism indicated by Darwinism. Concede there is no God, no 
immortality, and though Pessimism commits exaggerations, yet it 
may, says Dr. Flint, about justify the wish of Job, that he had 
never been born. Generally and sincerely adopted, suicide is 
likely to be an ordinary custom, At any rate, atheistic Pessimism 
furnishes the premises for its full justificatidn ; nay, its fair obliga- 
tion. Schopenhauer is said, however, to have enjoyed life, wealth, 
and reputation with a zest—a proof that even with him instinct was 
stronger than dogma. He ought by his dogma to have voluntarily 
adopted the shortest and easiest route to death. God, immortality, 
Christianity, alone shed a relieving light on earth, and are the true 
remedies of Pessimism. 


Systematic Theology. By Mixer Raymond, D.D.,. Professor in Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, Evanston, Ill. Vol. III. 8vo., pp. 517, New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1879. 


Dr, Raymond’s system is now complete. And a clear, symmet- 
rical, royal system it is. Its study and complete mastery and 
possession by the mind would be a noble, healthy discipline for 
the intellect for any man, minister or layman. We have hun- 
dreds of laymen who should make a pleasure and profit of read- 
ing it through, and contemplating the grandeur of a true Chris- 
tian theology. 

The present volume, in style and thought, is equal to its prede- 
cessors. Its Two Parts are Ernics and Eccizsiotoey. The 
former is a system of Moral Philosophy, the latter a treatise on 
Church Polity, and especially the Polity of our Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 

In the Ethics Dr. Raymond shows himself a master. In The- 
oretical Ethics he lays down the principles of Obligation, Con- 
science, Virtue, Culture, etc. In Practical Ethics he applies 
those principles to the various duties of life. 

On the profound questions moved in the discussion of Theo- 
retical Ethics we coincide in almost every particular with our 
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author. As to what is called the foundation of obligation, we 
affirm, even more positively than he does, the doctrine of Butler. 

Our position is that the idea of right arises ever on beholding 
the thing or combination of things that has rightness. Subject- 
ively there is the idea of right; objectively there is, by intrinsic 
necessity, a rightness in the thing. This is, perhaps, no other 
than what Dr. Samuel Clarke meant by basing right in “the 
eternal fitness of things,” though we should say that the rightness 
and the fitness are about the same thing. Right is eternally 
itself, and nothing else; nor can it be resolved into any thing else, 
any more than time or space. All the varied “foundations of 
obligation” assigned by thinkers immediately come to this. If 
you say benevolence is the basis, that is only saying that benevo- 
lence always has the quality of being right. If you say “the 
will of God,” you only say the will of God is right. And so 
“utility” is right. And so we have no more difficulty in seeing 
when a subject can be called right than when an object can be 
called blue. 

There are two objections only which Dr. Raymond considers as 
valid, but in which we cannot coincide withhim. The first is Wes- 
ley’s most fallacious remark that “the eternal relations of things 
existing in time is little else than a contradiction.” Now the true 
doctrine is as old at least as Plato, that ideas are nowmenal and 
eternal, while “things” are phenomenal and intrinsically tem- 
poral, The relations of space, of geometry, are eternal; and a 
structural universe can be brought into existence only under the 
laws of those relations. That is, there are “eternal relations of 
things existing in time.” The relations of number are eternal; 
while it is impossible for a plurality of things to come into ex- 
istence except under numerical relation, And so the relations of 
right are eternal ; while it is impossible to bring a moral system 
into existence otherwise than under the eternal law of right. The 
other objection is that “there is always something back of the 
rightness which makes it right.” Of course there is; just as 
there is something back of the blueness that makes it blue. 
There must be that combination of facts and things in which 
rightness inheres. The subject must be before the predicate can 
be imposed upon it. But that makes the quality predicated none 
the less real, simple, eternal, and ultimate. 

Dr. Raymond’s views of our polity are expressed with a manly 
explicitness and firmness, coinciding with the views of our found- 
ers, held at all times by the great body of our best thinkers, and 
lying at the bottom of the great success that has crowned 
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our history. Growlers there have always been, seceders there 
have sometimes been ; and it never has been any very great loss 
to us on the whole when the growlers have become seceders. In 
no case has secession ever once been a great success. The 
seceding bodies, retaining generally our doctrines and spirit, have 
as individuals richly enjoyed the divine blessing, but have never 
been crowned with that enlargement and organic growth that in- 
dicate the divine blessing on their separation. Wesley sent us 
three ordinations which he and we originally meant to be funda- 
mental and perpetual, and so we have these orders. Our found- 
ers and we have declared from the beginning, recording it on the 
very first two pages of our Discipline, that Wesiey gave Coke 
“letters of Episcopal orders;” so that we hold the Episcopate to 
be truly an order. We have from our first complete organization 
styled ourselves “ The Methodist Episcopal Church;” and so we 
are not Presbyterian, nor Congregational, nor Quaker, nor Mor- 
mon, but Episcopal. And yet we have not an iron-bound suc- 
cessional Prelacy, but a free, historical, voluntary Episcopacy. 


——_—_ > 


Final Causes. By Pau JANET, Member of the Institute, Professor of the Fac- 
ulté des Lettres of Paris. Translated from the French by WILLIAM AFFLECK, 
B.D. With Preface by Ropert Fiint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. T. & T. Clark. 1878. 8vo., pp. 508. [Scribner & Wel- 
ford’s imported edition. Price, $6.] 


The simultaneous appearance of three very able works upon our 
Quarterly table tells us where the present battle of thought 
rages. Materialism and Atheism have once more rallied to their 
old fight, and made defiant wager of battle. Their cause is the 
same old cause; the arguments are the same old arguments; but, 
taking science into an ostensible alliance, the methods and style 
appear so new that for awhile the Theistic camp seemed brought 
to a serious stand. Time had to be taken to study the new forms 
of the old onslaught, and the shout of triumph from the Satanic 
host has been unanimous and Ioud. As in the onset of the rebel 
forces upon our national capital in our late civil war, the assail- 
ants found the righteous cause unprepared for the contest, and 
more than one Bull Run has sent dismay to the center. But the 
methods are now fairly understood ; the resources of war are be- 
ing rapidly collected and arranged; and the shout of triumph 
will in due time be transformed into the groan of defeat. 

Paul Janet speaks from Paris from amid the hosts of the aliens. 
He is a brave leader in the contest maintained with the positivists, 
experimentalists, idealists, and mystics, who are at the present 
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time making a Babel of French thought. His present work has 
been preceded by two treatises; one on the connection of Brain 
and Thought, and the other entitled, The Contemporaneous Ma- 
terialism, which has been translated into English. The author is 
in sympathy with the school of Reid and Dugald Stewart, and in 
a prefatory note to this translation avows himself happy to be in- 
troduced to the English public through the medium of fine old 
metaphysical theistic Scotland. 

The work may be considered on the whole a tolerably com- 
plete treatise on Theism, on the modern grounds, meeting the 
modern Atheistic argument. That argument dwells not so much 
upon the apparently teleological facts, as upon a denial that the 
connection of the facts, however design-like, are really teleolog- 
ical, Janet accordingly makes the reality of teleology his main 
battle-ground. Yet while he does this he gives us a full chapter 
of facts; facts drawn from modern science, mostly from the 
structure, organs, functions, and instincts of the human and ani- 
mal frame-work. This adds interest and substantiality to the 
philosophical argument, relieving it much from an over-abstract 
character. Perhaps the most valuable chapter is that in which 
the objections of the antiteleologists are each, one by one, numer- 
ically arranged, fully, clearly, and fairly worded, presented to 
view, and furnished each with its fair and square full answer. 
Although he has hard opponents to deal with, his tone is respect- 
ful and candid, and we have not noticed that a single sarcastic 
turn of sentence escapes his pen. He writes with a French lucid- 
ity, uniformly sacrificing terseness to clearness, ever anxious, like 
a genial teacher, that both the difficulties and the solutions should 
be understood by even the popular reader. 


A History of the Mass and the Ceremonies of the Eastern and Western Churches. By 
Joun O’BrieEN, A.M., Professor of Sacred Liturgy in Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Emmetsburgh, Maryland. Small 12mo., pp.414. New York: Catholie Publica- 
tion Society Co. 1879. 

Professor O’Brien, in a modest and chastely written preface, assures 

us that his work is faithfully drawn for popular use from a great vari- 

ety of recondite sources ; always original sources, where the name of 
the author quoted does not warn us that he has.it second-hand. Its 
accuracy is attested by the signature in fac simile of John, Cardi- 
nal M’Closkey, and in plain type of “ James, Archbishop of Balti- 
more.” The interest of Professor O’Brien’s book extends beyond 
the limits of his own communion. Protestants will be entertained 
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and instructed by a contemplation of the magnificent spiritual 
romance substituted in the place of the simple New Testament 
teachings, which subsequent Christian ages have built. The ori- 
gin of the word Mass is probably post-biblical, and the ceremonies 
therein gathered around the plain original supper are in striking 
contrast with that origin. 

Speaking of “ Private Mass,” in the which the priest is not 
only administrator but sole partaker, the Professor says: ‘ The 
first daring attack made upon Masses of this kind was by the 
arch-heretic Luther himself, who declared that in a conversation 
which he had with the devil, it was revealed to him that such 
Masses were real idolatry.”—P. 8. The authority for this state- 
ment, we are sorry to say, is second-hand ; no other than “ Bouvier, 
Theol. Moral., iii, 224.” Now when we reflect upon so extraor- 
dinary a statement, namely, that Luther gravely claimed that a 
part of his teaching was revealed to him by the devil, we are sur- 
prised and a little discouraged that our accomplished Professor 
did not tell us where the passage could be found in Luther’s own 
words! We heretics have a written tradition that Luther once 
claimed to have encountered the devil as an intruding foe, and to 
have flung his inkstand at his infernal apparition. We have, also, 
authentic tradition that Luther’s inkstand did a great deal of dam- 
age to the devil; and, also, to some others. 


The Messianic Prophecies. Being the Laird Lecture for 1879. By Paton James 
GioaG, D.D., Minister of Galashiels, Author of a ‘Commentary on the Acts,” 
etc. 12mo., pp. 368. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1879. [Seribner & Wel- 
ford’s imported edition. Price, $3.] 

Dr. Gloag is a plain but clear and animated writer. His book 

is a much-needed and well-adapted manual on the subject of Mes- 

sianic Prophecy. It brings into a small compass a lucid and sys- 
tematic statement of the whole subject. Its arrangement might 
at first appear complex; but, upon full examination, it will be 
found to be a clear planning of a complex matter. His division 
into primary and secondary prophecies clears many obscurities ; 

and his first, going briefly over each prophecy, and presenting a 

concise programme, reserving fuller treatment of the specialties 

that may occur in any one prediction for fuller analysis in supple- 
ments, will be found in practical use to be very advantageous. 

The whole concludes with the inferences, in favor of the truth of 

Christianity, in regard to the connection of Christianity with 

Judaism, the dignity of the Messiah, and the purpose of his com- 

ing. It is a rich theme for the pulpit. 
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Hints to Self-edueated Ministers: Including Local Preachers, Exhorters, and other 
Christians whose Duty it may be to Speak more or less in Public. By JamEs 
Porter, D.D., Author of the “Compendium of Methodism,” ‘“ Helps to Official 
Members,” “ Revivals of Religion,” “Comprehensive History of Methodism,” 
ete. With an Introduction by Bishop W. L. Harris, D.D., LL.D., of the M. E. 
Church. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


Dr. Porter’s books, we have, we believe, before remarked, are 
drawn from real life. While he hesitates not to draw on an ex- 
tensive reading for pertinent quotation, his main staple is very 
much home-made. In the present book he believes himself to be 
addressing a wide audience, as a great proportion of our ministry 
are self-educated ; and, we may add, there always will be many such 
so long as native ability will rise to its level and the Church gives 
it fair play. But there are none of our young ministry who will 
not find the pages both readable and profitable. The suggestions 
are numerous, drawn from a rich experience, and available for 
practical life. But the book has one most unfortunate and surpris- 
ing omission, It does not tell every hopeful minister to take, read, 
mark, and inwardly digest this, our excellent Methodist Quarterly 
Review ! 





~_ 
*?e 


Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


Recreations in Astronomy. With Directions for Practical Experiments and Tele- 
scopic Work. By Henry W. WarREN, D.D., Author of “Sights and Insights,” 
ete. With eighty-three illustrations, and maps of stars. 12mo., pp. 288. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1879. 


In the last glimpse we caught of Dr. Warren, from the humble 
level of our Book-Table, we noticed with what velocity he was 
ransacking our lower creation in hunt for terrene elephants ; but 
now we descry that he has “ gone up.” He has gone up to scrape 
acquaintance with “the planets as individuals,” to play with the 
aerolites, pull off the wig of the sun, enjoy a swim among the 
nebulx, take the measurements of the measureless, and finally 
knock us down with “the ultimate force.” But he at last be- 
comes terrestrial enough to go to the Harpers, and, by dint of 
paper of radiant whiteness and pictures of brilliant blackness, to 
lend a dainty beauty to the empyrean sublimity of his flights. 


~~ 
“oe 





} History, Biography, and Topography. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by the 
Rey. Jonn M’Crrm rock, D.D., and James Srrone, LL.D. Vol. VIIL Pet-Re. 
8vo., pp. 1086. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1879. 


This great work, of which the eighth volume is before us, is to be 
completed, as the editor hopes, in ten volumes, by the close of the 
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coming two years. In order to compress its matter within that 
bulk the present volume is the largest of the eight, and, we are 
inclined to think, the best. To the ten a supplement will be added, 
gathering up the mass of new matters which have been accruing 
while the work has been in progress. When printed, it will be the 
completest Cyclopedia of religious knowledge extant in any lan- 
guage. Its production is a work over which not only the learned 
author and munificent publishers, but the Church and country, 
have a just ground of. honorable gratulation. 

Such a work must, of course, freely avail itself of the accumu- 
lated labors of the predecessors in the same field. It must in 
time yield its own accumulated results to future laborers. ‘“ God 
buries his workmen, but carries on his work.” Dr, Strong has 
freely absorbed all that was valuable in Smith and Herzog, which 
would be unpardonable had he not improved the quality and 
largely increased the quantity of total results. “The present work 
contains at least twice as many distinct articles as both those dic- 
tionaries put together, and includes thousands of subjects not 
mentioned in either of them. Many of these additional topics 
are of the gravest importance and the highest interest in religious 
literature.” Nearly half the matter of this more than one thou- 
sand octavo pages is furnished, in addition to the revised articles 
of twenty-four contributors, by the editor himself. “Who shall 
say that giant laborers in scholarship are confined to Germany 
alone ? 

Among the leading articles we have an elaborate one on Peter 
and his Epistles; a remarkable though brief article by Professor 
Worman on the Phallus, the strangest and among the most widely 
diffused and permanent of all human superstitions; a new treat- 
ment of the Pharaohs, tracing the biography of each one known 
in chronological succession ; and a full discussion of the Pharisees, 
The Philistines are brought into clearer history, and even picture, 
One is glad to look upon the heads of two genuine Philistines 
taken from the Egyptian monuments. Professor Worman is, of 
course, at home in an article on Philo. Under Philology, Dr, 
Strong, we are pleased to say, records (from an article of his in our 
Quarterly) his list of words which are both Hebrew and Greek, 
not seldom being also German and English. We have a very 
clear little treatise on Philosophy. We have the latest intelli- 
gence, compactly summarized, from Pheenicia. Professor George 
F. Holmes, of the University of Virginia, contributes two brilliant 
articles—one on Plato and one on Cardinal Polignac. UnderS, A. 
Peters we are sorry to notice that no mention is made of his two 
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celebrated amateur forgeries, namely, of the Connecticut Blue 
Laws, and of the Erasmian ordination of John Wesley to a Greek 
Episcopate. We wish better justice had been done to the splen- 
did line of Arminian successors to Episcopius in the Remonstrant 
Theological School. Episcopius and Curcellzeus have been well 
portrayed in former volumes; but neither Cattenberg, nor Le- 
clerck, in former volumes, nor Poelemburg in this, have had their 
due. More than forty pages are devoted to Presbyter and Pres- 
byterians. The editor gives the latest view of the Red Sea and 
its passage by the Israelites. 

Specially noted will be the article on Pre-Adamites, by Professor 
Winchell, foot-noted by the editor. We do not yet see any com- 
pulsory reasons derived from scientific discoveries for changing 
the view heretofore accepted for centuries that Adam was the 
first of the human race. Yet it is an open question. And so we 
approve the editor’s giving Dr. W. a full hearing, with an entered 
editorial dissent. We are not clear that the professor’s article 
adduces any argument not answered, patiently and forcibly, in the 
elaborate work of James C. Southall, on “The Antiquity of Man.” 
At the same time so many have been the compulsory retractions 
and ignominious break-downs of scientists on the subject that 


modesty ought to induce them to make moderate demands. And 
in this connection we call attention to Mortillett’s statements, 
noticed on another page, that the fossils adduced from the 
lower strata are, after all, not the relics of men, but of anthro- 
poids, beings of a lower species. And such a fact, while the 
present races furnish little valid proof of pre-Adamitism from 
physiology, greatly removes all force from the argument from 


geology. 

Yet, on the other hand, we do not quite see how Dr. Strong 
can be satisfied with his own presentation of biblical chronology. 
In his article on Chronology he makes the flood terminate at about 
B. C. 2500; in his work on Egypt Menes reigned B, C. 2400, which 
brings Menes a century after the flood. Even this is admitted by 
no ‘standard Egyptologist—Poole alone giving Menes’ date at 
about 2700, which brings it before the flood according to Dr. 8., and 
still earlier before according to Usher. Now how could the race 
have leaped so nimbly from Ararat to the Nile as to found a king- 
dom in Egypt in a single century or so? We want at least five 
hundred years. Nor do they seem any way attainable unless we 
go with Rawlinson to the Septuagint, which Dr. Strong peremp- 
torily prohibits. But the problem still remains. Wanted five 
hundred years between the deluge and Menes. 
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Moses the Lawgiver. By Wit1tam M. Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York. 12mo., pp. 482. New York: Harper & Bros. 1879. 


This volume is one of a series of five; the others treating of Dan- 
iel the Beloved, David King of Israel, Elijah the Prophet, and 
Peter the Apostle. 

Moses the Lawgiver is a worthy subject for the pen of the 
political economist as well as the theologian. The wild con- 
jecture of the skeptic that Moses borrowed both his civil polity 
and his religious system from the Egyptians finds its refutation on 
every page of the Pentateuch. Egypt worshiped a hundred gods: 
Isis and Osiris, Horus, the Sun, the Moon, and the rest. Egypt 
regarded bulls, cats, snakes, apes, bugs, and onions, as sacred ob- 
jects, and was given to the lowest forms of idolatry. Yet Moses 
tanght in explicit terms the doctrine of the divine unity, and de- 
molished at a blow all worship of nature. The Egyptians held, 
also, the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. This error 
Moses also discarded. In Egypt all lands were the property of 
the sovereign or the priests. Moses, long before the Israelites en- 
tered Canaan, (Num. xxvi, 55,) directed that the land should be 
divided by lot among the people, and that the portion of each 
family should be forever inalienable. Here is one of the wisest 
provisions of the whole system. The dark shadow which seems 
to follow modern civilization is the gradual formation of a hope- 
less class of people who are born to a heritage of vice and crime, 
from which no adequate means of escape have been devised by 
either statesman or philanthropist. The Mosaic laws of inherit- 
ance go far in the direction of a remedy. Even Mr. Bergh’s be- 
nevolent labors in behalf of the brute creation are foreshadowed 
in certain of these ancient regulations. In a word, the Mosaic 
dispensation was immeasurably superior to all other civil systems 
existing at the time; and if Moses was not taught of God, he was 
by far the mightiest intellect which all the ages have produced. 

We are glad that Dr. Taylor in this admirable volume has 
called renewed attention to the great Hebrew and his work. 
The twenty-six lectures trace the life of Moses, and discuss, in 
a style suited for general readers, the wealth of material for 
thought disclosed in the Scripture narrative. The author’s style is 
beautifully clear and unpretentious, depending less upon rhetoric- 
al devices than the simple grandeur of the theme, The general 
reader will learn from Dr. Taylor’s book to admire what he, per- 
haps, had wholly failed to appreciate; and the young biblical stu- 
dent will feel that he has struck a “lead,” whose rich treasures 
will amply repay more thorough research. 
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History of the English People. By Joun Ricuarp Green, M.A. Volume III. 

8vo., pp. 451. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1879. 

We welcome heartily the appearance in American dress of the 
third volume of this magnificent history. It nobly sustains the 
high expectations we expressed in presenting the first volume 
to our readers in the Quarterly Review for April, 1878. It is oc- 
cupied mainly by the seventh book, on “ Puritan England,” cover- 
ing the period from 1603 to 1680, and gives also the first ten years 
of the eighth, on “The Revolution,” closing with the explosion 
of the Popish plot and the death of Shaftesbury, 

The volume opens with a brilliant description, running through 
thirty pages, of the condition of England at the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, which is characterized as one of the turning-points of 
English history. It notices the growth of social wealth, and of 
the national and religious spirit, and the influence of the Bible 
upon literature, social life, and religion, which brings it_to the 
consideration of Calvinism, and so of Puritanism in itself and in 
its relation to the people, to the Church, to politics, to the crown, 
to society, and to culture, and then to the rising Arminianism, 
This discussion is peculiarly in place in a history of the people of 
England, and is a fitting prelude to the narration of the events of 
the struggle, which properly begins with the second chapter. 
The same fact, namely, that the work is a history of the people, 
has led to the writing of the narrative from the people’s stand- 
point. The struggle is of the people against James and Charles, 
rather than of James and Charles against the people. Thus, 
more clearly than in other English histories, are we able to see 
the real causes of, and steps in the development and growth of 
English institutions. 

Mr. Green is a most delightful writer, His periods flow as 
smoothly as Macaulay’s, and they have the fire of Motley, but are 
without the glassy coldness of the former, or the occasional 
roughness of the latter, He is the peer of both, and sometimes 
surpasses them, in vigorous philosophic thought and power of 
logical expression. He is master of the art of so placing events 
in their proper relation that they are plainly seen to follow one 
another according to all known laws of human action, as effect 
follows its cause. 

Anticipating with pleasure the issue of the fourth and final vol- 
ume, we commend the work to our readers as eminently worthy 
of a place in their libraries on. the same shelf with their choicest 


books. 
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Periodicals. 
The Wesleyan Christian Advocate, 


Dr. Atticus Haygood’s excellent paper, published at Macon, 
Georgia, for August 30, has the following significant passage in a 
letter reporting the proceedings of the British Conference for the 
current year :— 

Then the African Methodist Episcopal Church was very enthusiastically repre- 
sented by Bishop Campbell. Of this Bishop and his address the “ London 
Methodist” has this to say: “In the open Conference the speech of the Rev. Dr. 
Campbell, representative of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, was the 
most effective of the evening. Dr. Campbell is a negro, very clever and eloquent. 
His address made many glorify God for his work among the colored people of the 
Southern States of America. 

It must be noted that the word “clever” is a vile Anglicism 
about synonymous with our “vile Americanism,” talented. And 
from the passage it appears that one colored Church of our country 
at any rate has been able to finda man for Bishop able to command 
the admiration of English Methodism. And it also seems that even 
a paper of the Church South is able to publish the fact that a col- 
ored Bishop bears the palm before a gifted English audience. We 
are unable to say whether there is in the colored ranks of our own 
Church the man who would do honor to the high office of Bishop or 
not. But we believe it very desirable that if there be the man, he 
should be found, both because he is fit for the office, and because 
he is an Afric-American. We do not, indeed, much desire to en- 
courage the ambition of colored men for political office. We can- 
not but think that if the Southern whites would concede the un- 
disturbed right of negro suffrage, and the negro concede the 
privilege of the official position for a while, a peaceful compro- 
mise of present difficulties might be attained. But in the Church 
it is different. The colored men of our own Church are very 
likely to view the reasons for the non-election of a colored Bishop 
at this time as evasions. A spirit of distrust will very probably 
arise, and the loyal feeling be abated. In the argument with the 
other colored Churches the balance will be against us, A colored 
Bishop, if elected, might perhaps hardly be acceptable, unless pre- 
eminently qualified, to some of the Conferences; but to such Con- 
ferences he would desire not to go, and the arrangements would 
be made in the Board of Bishops in accordance with the existing 
preferences of both sides. 

But it is from broader than denominational interests we would 
argue the question. The elevation of the colored race to a prop- 
er position as men and citizens can be at present done less by 
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political than by humanitarian methods, Enable the Afric-Amer- 
icans to possess and display a higher value of intrinsic character, 
and oppression will, in due time, be ashamed of itself. The schools, 
the Churches, the literature of the day can work this transforma- 
tion. Every negro of commanding ability brought into position 
to exhibit his quality gives a lift to his race. A Frederic Douglass, 
a Langton, a Blyden, a Greener, a Campbell, is a refutation of 
the lie that condemns the race to serfdom. Our Church has 
largely led the way in redeeming the colored people, and we are 
sure that our next General Conference will not falter in its duty. 
The time now is, when, here at the North, the man who sustained 
the cause of slavery begins to feel that a more than African 
blackness rests upon his reputation. 


The Theological and Homiletic Monthly. By Rev. R. N. Stepp, D.D., Editor and 
Publisher. $2 50 per annum, in advance. 12mo., pp. 80. Richmond, Va. ; 
George W. Gary, Printer. 1879. 


A graceful literary and religious magazine, started by a talented 
minister of the Church, South, that has attained the seventh num- 
ber, and “ still lives.” Long may it live. It need make no apol- 
ogy for existence. It gathers a fine collection of gems, original 
and selected, of essay, exegesis, sermon, and disquisition, with 
contributions from the editor’s own facile pen. It seems a bold 
single-handed enterprise; but it supplies a want, and we hope it 
will win an ample and permanent support from the large ministry 
and membership of the Church, South. 


+ 
> 





Miscellaneous. 


Missions and Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By J. M. Rein, 
D.D. Two vols, 12mo., pp. 471, 462. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1879. 


These very valuable volumes came too late for a book notice. 

Pastor and People; or, Methodism in the Field. By Rev. T. H. Ports. With an 
Introduction by Rev. J. M. Rem, D.D. 12mo., pp. 278. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt. 1879. 

A very readable and pertinent series of miscellaneous paragraphs 

on a variety of topics connected with our interests and usefulness 

as a Church. 


China and Japan. A Record Made of Observations during a Residence of Several 
Years in China and a Tour of Official Visitation to the Missions of Both Coun- 
tries in 1877-78. By I. W. Witey, D.D., one of the Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 12mo., pp. 548. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. 1879. 


We expect to furnish a full article in review of Bishop Wiley’s 
very interesting volume, 
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Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By George Eliot. 12mo., pp. 234. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1879. 


Studies on the Baptismal Question; Including a Review of Dr. Dale’s “Inquiry into 
the Usage of Baptizo.” By Rev. David B. Ford. 8vo., pp. 416. Boston: H. A. 
Young & Ce. New York: Ward & Drummond, 1879, 


Chautauqua Library of English History and Literature. Vol. 1. From the Earliest 
Times to the Later Norman Period. 8vo., pp. 204. New York: Phillfps & Hunt. 
Cincinnati: Hitcheock & Walden. 


Sermons and Lectures. . By Writtam Evpert Monsey, D.D. 12mo., pp. 481. 
Macon, Ga.: J. W. Burke & Co. 1879. 

The Orator'’s Manual, A Practical and Philosophical Treatise on Vocal Culture, 
Emphasis, and Gesture, together with Selections for Declamation and Reading: 
By G. L. Raymonp, M.A. 12mo., pp. 342. Chieago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1879, 


A True Republic. By Abert Stickney. 12mo., pp. 271. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1879. 

The African Repository, July, 1879. (Washington City: Published by the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society.) 

The Expositor, June, 1879. Edited by Rev. Samvet Cox. (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—1. Ecclesiastes, chapter i, verses 1-1]. 2. Christ Demanding 
Hatred. 3. The Book of Job.—VI. The Soliloquy of Job, Second Monologue. 
4. A Word Study in the New Testament; Part II. 5. Annas and Caiaphas. 

July.—1. The Rhetoric of St. Paul. 2. The Book of Job—VI. The Soliloquy of 
Job, Second Monologue. 3. A Word Study in the New Testament; Part IJ. 
4. Ecclesiastes, chapter i, 12-18. 5. A Biblical Note. 

August.—I. The Paradox of Christian Ethies. 2. The Book of Job—VIIL The 
Intervention of Elihu. 3. The Second Epistle of Timothy. 4, Zion the Spirit- 
ual Metropolis of the World, 5. The Christology of St. Paul. 6. A Biblieal 
Note.—Gal. i, 19. 

September.—1. Ecclesiastes, chapter ii, verses 1-11. 2. The Book of Job.— 
VII. The Intervention of Elihu. 3. The Second Epistle to Timothy, Chap. i. 
4, Abraham Justified by Faith. 5. Additional Note on Rom. ix, 5. 





Art. XIL—REV. REUBEN NELSON, D.D. 


Tue Rev. Revsen Netson, Doctor of Divinity, whose: recent death has 
so filled the Church with sorrow, was born in Andes, in the State of New 
York, December 18, 1818, and died at his residence in the city of New 
York, February 20, 1879; so that at the time of his death he had just en- 
tered on the sixty-first year of his age. 

He was awakened to a sense of his sins and brought to Christ when 
he was fifteen years old, and immediately upon his conversion he joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and from that time onward till his 
death he was an active, devout, earnest, and sincere Christian, strongly 
attached to his own Church, and yet bearing a heart full of fraternal 
love to all true Christians of every name. 

From the beginnings of his religious life his intelligent zeal in Chris- 
tian work was so conspicuous as clearly to foreshadow his subsequent 
successful career as a public preacher and teacher of the Christian faith, 
At the early age of seventeen years he was regularly licensed as an ex- 
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horter, and began under this authority to hold: meetings for prayer and 
exhortation, In the exercise of his gifts and duties in this office he was 
so acceptable to the people and so successful in his work, and the fruit 
of his labors was so abundant, that no one doubted that he was truly 
called of God to the ministry of his word, and within one year from the 
time he received license to exhort he was licensed to preach the Gospel. 
It has occurred but seldom in the history of our Church that one so 
youthful in years has been thrust into an office of so great solemnity and 
responsibility, and his rapid promotion by the spontaneous suffrage of 
his brethren who knew him most intimately bears testimony to the ex- . 
alted place he held in their affection and confidence. 

Believing himself to be called of God to the office and work of the 
holy ministry, and being convinced of the importance of a thorough edu- 
cation to fit him for the highest usefulness in his vocation, he devoted 
himself at once to academic studies, and prosecuted his course with un- 
tiring industry and with distinguished success. 

In August, 1840, being then in the twenty-third year of his age, he was 
admitted on trial in the Oneida Annual Conference, and was appointed 
as the third preacher on Otsego Circuit. At the Conference of 1841 he 
was appointed as the third preacher on Westford Circuit. During these 
two years he did his work faithfully and successfully on the circuits to 
which he had been assigned, and at the same time fulfilled the duties 
of Principal of the Otsego Academy, located at Cooperstown, in the State 
of New York. 

In 1842 he passed his examinations in the Conference studies, was ad- 
mitted into full connection in the Conference, ordained to the Order of 
Deacons in the Church, and appointed Principal of the Academy which 
had already been under his supervision the two preceding years. Near 
the close of this year a partial paralysis of the vocal organs made it im- 
possible for him to speak aloud, and he was compelled to resign his 
place in the institution over which he had presided with notabie ability 
for three years. 

At the Conference of 1843 his name was placed in the list of superannu- 
ated preachers, a relation in which he remained for one year. During a 
portion of this year he was employed as a private tutor, teaching Latin 
and Greek to some young men who were preparing for college, though 
he was obliged.to give his instructions most of the time in a whisper. 
By the close of the year he had so far recovered his voice as to able to 
resume his work in the ministry. 

In the year 1844 the Oneida Conference founded the Wyoming Semi- 
nary, in the beautiful and historic Wyoming Valley, locating it at Kings- 
ton in the State of Pennsylvania, just across the Susquehanna River 
from the city of Wilkesbarre; and, as was eminently fitting, in view of 
his scholarship, character, and reputation, Reuben Nelson was appointed 
its first principal. He held his position at the head of this schoo), and 
conducted its affairs with distinguished ability and success through a 
period of twenty-eight years; excepting only two years—the Conference 
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years of 1862-63 and 1863-64—during which he was the Presiding Elder 
of the Wyoming District, within whose bounds the Seminary was located, 
and during even these two years his molding and guiding hand was in 
no small degree upon the institution. During the Conference year of 
1868-69 he did double duty, being at the same time Presiding Elder of 
the district and Principal of the Seminary, fulfilling the duties of both 
offices to the satisfaction and delight of the Church and of the friends 
and patrons of the institution. 

His relation to the Conference and to the Seminary necessarily entailed 
on him various and varied services. As a preacher and asa teacher, in the 
pulpit and in the recitation and lecture room, his duties were exacting and 
incessant ; still he met to the full all reasonable demands upon his time and 
strength, and did it, too, with an unfaltering devotion to every interest con- 
fided to his care by the Church. Under his wise and vigorous adminis- 
tration of its affairs for well-nigh a score and a half of years the Wyoming 
Seminary grew to be the chief educational center of the beautiful val- 
ley whose name it bears. It stands a monument of his wise forecast, 
patient toil, and unfaltering energy, one of the very best institutions of 
its grade in the land. The country has felt its influence and power. 
Its graduates are numerous and notable. They have come to usefulness 
and honor in the holy ministry, and in other lines of Church work, both 
at home and abroad; they have attained to eminence in the learned pro- 
fessions, and occupy high places of dignity and trust, as legislators, 
jurists, and statesmen, whi'e multitudes in less conspicuous positions 
adorn the various other departments of churchly, secular, and social life. 

As an educator Dr. Nelson had few equals, and perhups no superiors, 
He was scholarly in his tastes and in his acquirements, and he was “ apt 
to teach.” In acknowledgment of his liberal and varied learning, and 
of his distinguished success in the line of his profession, Union College 
conferred on him the degree of Master of Arts, and Dickinson College 
that of Doctor of Divinity. 

Dr. Nelson possessed in large measure the esteem and confidence of 
the members of his own Conference, In 1852 the Oneida Conference 
was divided. One portion of it retained the old name, and the other 
was called Wyoming, as it comprised within its bounds the beautiful 
valley bearing that name. In this division the Seminary and its Prin- 
cipal fell to the new Conference. In 1858 he was chosen Secretary of 
that body, and was unanimously re-elected by acclamation at every suc- 
ceeding session till the one of 1870, at which time, because of the in- 
creasing and pressing demands of other duties, he declined to serve any 
longer in the office. 

In 1860 he was chosen a delegate to the General Conference to meet 
that year in the city of Buffalo, N. Y., and he has been a delegate to 
each General Conference since that time, receiving a larger number of 
votes each time he was chosen than was given to any other delegate 
from his Conference, being thus by the immemorial usage of the Church 
placed at the head, and made the chairman of his delegation. 





1879.] Rev. Reuben Neélson, D.D. 799: 


He was an active and useful member of the General Conference. al- 
ways serving on important committees, and contributing his full share 
of influence in directing and controlling the action of that body. At 
the General Conference of 1876 he was chosen by the Committee on 
Episcopacy to preside over its deliberations, and the duties of this chair- 
manship were discharged with ability and success, 

In 1872 Dr. Nelson was elected Agent of the Methodist Book Concern, 
in the city of New York, and also Treasurer of the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In both these offices he was the 
immediate successor of the Rev. Thomas Carlton, D.D., who had wor- 
thily held both of these positions of honor and of trust without inter- 
ruption for a fifth of a century. In this new and untried sphere of toil 
and care Dr, Nelson manifested the same keen insight and foresight, and 
displayed the same energy and enterprise, that had always characterized 
his conduct in every place and duty assigned him by the Church. He 
succeeded to this agency in troublous times. The Book Concern had 
just passed through a most trying ordeal. Its former management had 
been fearfully assailed and maligned, not only in private circles both 
within and without the Church, but also in commercial communities, 
and in the public prints throughout this country and in other lands, 
thus begetting great hesitancy and distrust every-where in relation to 
its affairs. Although the results of the mast careful and exhaustive 
scrutiny that could be made by competent and skilled aecountants had 
signally failed to justify or even to excuse the slightest suspicion of the 
honesty of its Agents or of the solvency of the institution, yet the vig- 
orous and persistent assaults upon both strongly tended to overthrow its 
credit and destroy its usefulness. Moreover, the financial affairs of the 
country were greatly disturbed. Many commercial houses of long-es- 
tablished and wide-spread reputation for solvency and strength were 
utterly ruined, while others survived as but the wreck of their former 

‘greatness, It was difficult, and, indeed, hazardous to do business at all; 
and yet, aided by the judicious counsel and co-operation of his associate, 
Mr. John M. Phillips, Dr. Nelson carried forward the publishing inter- 
ests which bad been committed to him with sueh carefulness, wisdom, 
and success as fairly to earn and command: the confidence of the Church, 
and of the whole business community as well, in his ability and integ- 
rity; and the General Conference of 1876 showed its appreciation of 
the administration by re-electing unanimously and by acclamation both 
the Agents for another term. 

From the organization of the Missionary Society onward till 1876. the 
Missionary Treasurer of the Church had been chosen by the Missionary 
Society itself or by its Board of Managers. A change in the Charter of 
the Society recently made had transferred the authority to appoint that 
office to the General Conference, and Dr. Nelson was unanimously elected, 
to that position, He held this office and discharged its duties with sig- 
nal success until his death, when he was succeeded by his surviving as- 
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The same energy and sagacity which distinguished the administra- 
tion of Dr. Nelson during the first term of his agency were not a whit 
abated in the second. With an unselfish devotion to his trust,he studied 
and planned and toiled when he ought to have rested, otherwise he 
might have lived to labor longer for the Church. For weeks before he 
was brought down by his last illness his friends perceived that his health 
did not seem as firm as usual, and he was advised by them to rest a 
little from his wearing toil. He was all oblivious to his real condition, 
though it occasioned the keenest solicitude among his friends, and he 
persisted in constant attention to the duties of his office until within 
three weeks of his death, at which time he became seriously sick, suffer- 
ing from an attackof malarial fever which soon assumed a typhoid type. 
The disease yielded so far to skillful medical treatment that he was able 
to walk about his room on the Saturday evening preceding his death; 
and he received the congratulations of his physicians and friends on 
his improved condition and the prospect of his speedy recovery, and 
both he and they anticipated his complete restoration to health in a 
short time. But within a very few minutes afterward, while walking 
across the floor, he was suddenly stricken down with paralysis, which 
extended to the entire left side of his body. He became insensible at 
once, and, with the exception of two or three brief periods of conscious- 
ness, he continued in that condition till his death, which occurred on 
the following Thursday, at ten minutes past four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Thus closed an honorable, active, and useful life. 


“ Servant of God, well done! 
Thy glorious warfare’s past ; 

The battle’s fought, the race is won, 
And thou art crowned at last. 


4+ With saints enthroned on high 
Thou dost thy Lord proclaim, 

And still to God salvation ery, 
Salvation to the Lamb.” 


It may be of interest to note in connection with the decease of Dr. 
Nelson, that, of the whole number of Agents of the Book Concern 
both East and West, only three have died in office. Rev. John Dickins, 
the first one of the long list, died in 1799, and Rev. E. Cooper was 
appointed to fill the vacancy. In 1808 Revs. John Wilson and Daniel 
Hitt were appointed, and Mr. Wilson died in 1810. So that for near 
seventy years the official ranks have been undiminished by death. In 
1856, just before his term ef office expired, the venerable and venerated 
Dr. Bond, Editor of “The Christian Advocate and Journal,” departed 
this life. He (in 1856) and Dr. Nelson (in 1879) are the only officers 
appointed by the General Conference to an agency or editorship in New 
York, with the exceptions above referred to, for nearly a century, who 
have died while holdix  ffice, though some of them saw many years of 
service. 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


WORKS IN PRESS AND RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS, 


BY 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Whedon's Commentary. Volume V. Old Testament. 


Embracing Tuz Book or Jon, by Rev. Dr. J. K. Burr. 
Proverss, by (the late) Rev. Dr. W. Hunter. 
Eco.zstastes, and Sone or Sotomon, by Rev. Dr. 

A. B. Hypz. 


This volume will probably be ready by April. We expect it fully 
to sustain the character of the series. Dr. Hibbard’s volume on 
the Psalms is now in press, and will appear. next in order. The 
other volumes are in preparation for the completion of the Old 
Testament. Dr. Whedon’s fifth and last volume on the New Tes- 
tament will soon be in the printer’s hands. 


First Sixty Years of Methodist Episcobal Missions. 


Prepared at our Mission Rooms. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The People’s Commentary : 


Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious References to 
Parallel and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to assist Bible Stu- 
dents and Common Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired 
Word. By Amos Binney, Author of the “Theological Compend Improved,” 
and Danren Sreeve, D.D., Author of “ Love Enthroned,” ete. 12mo. $3. 


A very condensed, yet clear, Commentary on the entire New 
Testament, in a single compact volume. 
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Camp-Meetings : 
Their Origin, History, and Utility. Also, Their Perversion, and How to Cor- 


rect It. Embracing a Careful Review of the Sabbath Question. By Rev. 
S. C. SwaLLow, of the Central Pennsylvania Conferenee, M. E. Church, 


Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The new Hymn Book, taking to itself this distinctive title, has 
heen issued from our press, With a wider range of topics than 
its predecessor, a greater variety in matter and style, and the at- 
tention given in its preparation to adaptedness for use in our social 
meetings, it is confidently expected to satisfy the taste and judg- 
ment of the Church, and fully supply its felt want. The Commit- 
tee of Revision struck out one third of the old book, and then 
rigidly scrutinized the text of the retained hymns, seldom altering 
except by restoration to the language and meter of their originals, 
and in a few cases reuniting severed fragments. They then in- 
serted about three hundred and seventy hymns not previously in 
the collection, making a total slightly less than the number in the 
former book. These include translations from the Greek and Latin 

hymns of the early and medieval Churches, and also. from the Ger- 
man, careful selections from modern authors, and a few original 
hymns by Mr. Bryant and others, written expressly for this book. 
Several new features appear, among which is the appending to 
every hymn of the author’s name, whenever known. Besides the 
usual styles, an edition in beautiful type, double columns, and flex- 
ible covers, will be supplied .for vestries and Sunday-school rooms. 


Introductory Rates. 


The “Hymnal” and “Hymnal with Tunes” have been. before the public long enough for 
thorough examination, and, they have elicited a very general approval. It is therefore desirable to 
have these authorized and excellent collections in all our congregations without delay, 

In order to encourage their immediate introduction, we offer to Churches a discount of 20 per 
cent. from retail rates on cash orders for not Jess than Twenty-five Hymnals, or Twelve Hymnals 
with Tunes—this offer to. continue open only untit November 80, 1878. 

We have the following sizes and styles ready :-— 


Pearl, double Column. 
CRON. Fisk ES See bse AA ee $0 40 | Morocco, extra, circuit, gilt edges..... $8 00 
Cloth, boards, red edges.,............ © .OD 7 ORE Dame oo coos isi vs Sed cae ate 2 00 
Moroceo, extra, gilt edges. ........... 2 00 
6 24mo. 
QOD 6 Fe aio eden n tess Ao ashes 0 50 SUPERFINE PAPER. 
SUPERFINE PAPER. Morocco, gilt edges and clasp ........ 1 7% 
Cloth, red edges. .... 0.0.5. casts 0 6 sg GEG. Din ao oaks ha kd ved 200 
Roan, embossed. ..............00 05 0 75 + extra, gilt clasp............. 2 25 
“ “ gilt edges... 04.044 1.00 | Calf, flexible 52... lo....c. cers 2 00 


Morocco, gilt edges ...............0.5 150 | Silk velvet. .........6. cece eee eee tes 6 00 
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16mo., with sections 481-484 of Ritual. 
SUPERFINE PAPER. 


SUPERFINE PAPER. | Moroeco, extra 
Cloth, red edges 0 | extra, gilt clasp. 
Roan, embossed 20 | Morocco, antique, extra ee & 
ra id i ; “ » antique, extra, gilt clasp..... 
Bs SR peas 


12mo., with sections 592-596 of Ritual. 
SUPERFINE PAPER. 
Morocco, gilt edges ............. 
Roan, embossed * extra gilt 
Roan, gilt edges +" @xtraantique.............. 


Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church. With Tunes. 


It is issued simultaneously with the Hymnal, the hymns standing 
in the same order, and numbered alike in both books. It has 
been prepared by the Committee of Revision, with the assistance 
of Dr. Eben Tourjée, Director of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston,‘and Mr, J. P. Holbrook, of Brooklyn, gentle- 
men of long experience and eminent in their profession, and with 
special regard to use in congregational singing, and is believed 
to be the best Hymn and Tune Book ever offered to the Church. 
Two editions are issued, one for the pew and family, the 
other, smaller in size and type, cheap, popular, for the pocket 
and vestry. 
12mo,, with Tunes. With sections 481-484 of Ritual. 


Cloth, leather back, red edges, superfine paper .... 1 30 


Svo., with Tunes. With sections 481-484 of Ritual. 


Cloth, leather back, superfine paper 
Frénch Morocco, gilt edges. .,.......6.06be0.00es 2500 
Morocco, extra, gilt edges 


Mile-Stone Papers, 


Doctrinal, Ethical, and Experimental, on Christian Progress. By DANIEL 
Streetz, D.D., Author of “Love Enthroned,” Commentaries, etc. Price, $1. 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the Year 1878. [Spring Conferences. | 


cb eboee Sete can tet wEg ie hh ss 044 a8 75 cents. 


Laws Relating to Religious Corporations. 


A Compilation of the Statutes of the several States in the United States in 
relation to the Incorporation and Maintenance of Religious Societies, and the 
Disturbance of Religious Meegings. By Rev.S. Hunt, D.D., Author of “ Hand- 
Book for Trustees,” etc. Revised Edition. $1 50. 
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Introduction to the Holy Scriptures. 
By the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Harman, Professor in Dickinson College, and 
edited by Drs. Crook and Hurst. 8vo, $4. 
This volume is the first of the series of theological works in course 
of preparation, under the supervision of the above-named editors. 


The Epistle to the Romans, in Greek, 


In whieh the Text of Robert Stephens, Third Edition, is compared with. the 
Texts of the Elzevirs, Lachmann, Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and West- 
cott, and with the chief Uneial and Cursive Manuscripts, together with Ref- 
erences to the New Testament Grammars of Winer and Buttmann.: By 
Henry A, Burtz, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 


The Greek text is revised with great care, with references to the 
standard Greek Testament Grammars at bottom of the page. It 
will be a great aid in the thorough study of the Greek Testament. 


Scenes in My Life: 
Occurring during a Ministry of Nearly Half a Oentury in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. By Rev. Mark Trarron, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 


Fohn Tregenoweth: Hts Mark. 


By Mark Guy Pearse, Author of “Mister Horn and His Friends, ” ete. 
Square 16mo. Illustrated. Price, Cloth, $1; Paper, 30 cents. 


Mister Horn and His Friends ; or, Givers and Giving. 


By Marx Guy Pearse, Author of “Daniel Quorm,” ‘Sermons for. Chil- 
dren,” ete. Price, $1. Paper, 50 cents. 


This is a spicy work on~giving, and is written with admirable 
point, humor, and pungency. 


The Modern Genesis. 
Being an Inquiry into the Credibility of the Nebular Theory of the Origin of 
Planetary Bodies, the Structure of the Solar System, and Genera! Cosmical 
History. By Rev. W. B, Stavenrer. $1. 


An able critique on an important doctrine maintained by many 
modern scientists, 





Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
NEW YORE, 


AND 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
CINCINNATI. 





REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


We have reduced the prices of the following books: 


CLARKE’S COMMENTARY. 6 vols $30 00 to $24 00 


BENSON’S COMMENTARY. 5 VOIB.........cceccccsrcsssersssssesceseesesesecsceseres 25 00 to 
LOVE ENTHRONED 

CATECHISM No. 1 

CATECHISM No. 2 

CATECHISM No, 3 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. By John Townley, D.D. 

EMORY, BISHOP, LIFE AND WORKS OF 8 00 to 
FAIRBAIRN ON PROPHECY 8 00 to 


FLETCHER’S WORKS. 4 vols 12 00 to 
CHECKS TO ANTINOMIANISM. 6 00 to 


GENTILE NATIONS 8 50 to 


STRONG’S HARMONY AND EXPOSITION, Etc 5 00 to 
HARMONY OF THE DIVINE DISPENSATION 8 00 to 
HEBREW PEOPLE........cc.ccsccscoscessescecevcnessecessees sesnsseceseecnseneessocseseeees 8 50 to 
HIBBARD ON THE PSALMS 

METHODISM, AMERICAN. 1 vol 


NEW TESTAMENT EXPOUNDED AND ILLUSTRATED. By C. 
Moody 


PATRIARCHAL AGE 

QUOTATIONS FROM THE POETS 8 00 to 
ELLIOTT ON ROMANISM, 2 VoOI8..:0s+sssessereeeees 6 00 to 
SACRED ANNALS 

LIFE OF RICHARD WATSON 275 to 
WATSUN’S BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 5 00 to 
WATSON’S EXPOSITION OF MATTHEW, MARK, etc 8 50 to 
WATSON’S SERMONS. 2 vols 6 00 to 
WATSON’S THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTES. @ vols 7 00 to 
WORKS OF JOHN WESLEY. 7 Vols. .cccccscesccsssssersresseneceesenseecssenerens .» 21 00 to 
WESLEY’S JOURNAL. 2 vols 

WESLEY’S NOTES. 1 vol 

WESLEY’S SERMONS. 2 vols 


8 50 to 


8 50 to 


20 00 
1 25 

08 

04 

05 
5 00 
2 50 
2 50 
10 00 
5 00 
8 00 
4 50 
2 50 
8 00 
8 00 
8 00 


8 50 
278 
2 50 
5 
11 25 
2 25 
4 50 
3 00 
5 00 
6 00 


5 00 
8 00 
5 00 
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The People’s Commentary ; 
Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious References to Parallel 
and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to assist Bible Students and Common 
feaders to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired Word. By Amos BINNEy, 
author of the “ Theological Compend Improved.’ With an Introduction by Danie. 
Sree.e, D.D., author of “ Love Enthroned,” and “ Commentary on Joshua,” ete. $3. 
Many of us have known that the venerable Amos Binney, still lingering on the shores 
of time, and particularly desiring to live long enough to see his book issued, has been 
engaged upon a Commentary on the New Testament, condensed after the style of Mr. 
Wesley, but embodying the best results of modern criticism. It has been very hand- 
somely published by the Agents in New York, and makes a stout 12mo. of 706 pages. 
It gives the sacred text on the same page with the annotations. Father Binney has 
many of Mr. Wesley’s characteristics. He is endowed with a remarkable power of con- 
veying truth in a condensed, but clear and striking form. His Compendium of Theol- 
ogy 1s a model of its kind, and is one of the best text-books for adult scholars in our 
Sunday-schools ever published. It seems to have been specially provided by Provi- 
dence for the necessities of our colored ministers at the South. This volume of notes, 
which he entitles appropriately, ‘The People’s Commentary,” has the same character- 
istics. It is condensed, clear asa crystal, positive, sometimes original, always orthodox, 
avoids no difficulty, has no padding, gives its interpretation in the fewest possible words, 
and passes on to the triumphant and devout Gloria at its conclusion. Dr. Daniel Steele, 
son-in-law of the author, has thoroughly revised the whole work, and corrected the 
proof. He speaks of it, as an expert in Scripture exegesis, without qualification, and 
commends it, as it well merits, to the favorable consideration of Christian students. It 
should be scattered through our families by thousands.—Zion’s Herald. 
The style of the author is simple, and, with a little tendency to quaintness, it is purely 
Saxon. It is strong, but plain. It is pointed, but never inelegant. Besides, there is an 


originality of treatment, as well as expression, that will be sure to interest all who may 
take the volume even for a casual reading. It may be safely said that there is very little 
in any of the older or modern Commentaries of any particular value that we may not 


find in this. For Sunday-school workers this Commentary must stand without a rival, 
as far as the study of the New Testament is concerned. It is especially calculated to 
assist in the preparation of Bible readings. Its references are very copious and well 
selected, and all prominent topics of religious thought and life, whether theoretical or 
experimental, may be illustrated and enforced by the study and use of these pages, 
The doctrines of sin, depravity, heaven, hell, the atonement, justification, regeneration, 
sanctification, the trinity, free-will, election, and reprobation, are treated from the real 
Methodist stand-point with an honesty and heartiness that is most encouraging. This 
Commentary by Binney is of the people, by the people, and for the people, and is full of 
the marrow and fatness of genuine Methodistie theology, and, as such, ought to be 
circulated broadcast throughout our entire connection. It will make our people 
thoughtful, intelligent, and enthusiastic —W. F. MALLALIEU, in Christian Advocate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


And HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chivago, 


Laws Relating to Religious Corporations. A Compilation of the Statutes of the 
Several States of the United States in relation to the Incorporation and Mainte- 
nance of Religious Societies, and to the Disturbance of Religious Meetings. By Rev 
Sandford Hunt, D. D., author of “ Hand-book for Trustees.” With an Address 
on Laws affecting Religious Corporations in the State of New York. By Hon. 
K, L. Fancher, LL.D. 12mo. Sheep. $1 50. 


Believer’s Victory over Satan’s Devices, The. By Rev. W. L. Parsons, D.D. 


Sheep. $1 25. 
Christianity, Central Idea of. By Bishop J. T. Peck. Revised edition. 12mo, $1 50. 


Baptism, Christian. Its Subjects and Mode. By S. M. Merrill, D.D., Bishop of the 
M. E. Church. 16mo. $1 25. 


Infant Baptism Briefly Considered. By Rev. N. Doane. 16mo. 15 cents. 


Little Graves. Choice Selections of Poetry and Prose. With an Introduction by 
J.G. Holland. Gilt edge. Square l6mo. $1 50. 


Analogy of Religion, Butler’s. With a Life of the Author. Edited by Rev, Josepb 


DT ORK 


Cummings, D.D., LL.D., President of Wesleyan University. 12mo, §1 75. 
Methodism and its Methods. By Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 


Wesleyan Demosthenes, The. Comprising Select Sermons of Rev. Joseph Beaumont, 
With a Sketch of his Character. By Rev. J. B. Wakeley, D.D. Large l6émo. $1 28 

Fellowship with the Sufferings of Christ. A Sermon. By E. Wentworth, B.D. 
Paper. 12mo. 20 cents. 

Boehm’s Reminiscences, Historical and Biographical. By J.B. Wakeley, D.D., LL.D, 
12mo, Revised edition, $1 75 

The Theistic Conception of the World. An Essay in Opposition to Certain Tenden- 
cies of Modern Thought. By B. F. Cocker, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. $2 50. 

Gems of India; or, Sketches of Distinguished Hindoo and Mahomedan Women. By Mra, 
K. J. Humphrey’ 12mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 

The Revised Compendium of Methodism. ‘Tmbracing the History and Recent Con- 
dition of its Various Branches in all Countries, with a Defense of its Doctrinal, 
Governmental, and Prudeutial Peculiarities. By Jas. Porter,D.D, 12mo. $1 76 

Preaching to the Masses. An Address. By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D 
Delivered at Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., Wednesday, March 3, 1875, 
Paper. 12mo. 20 cents. 

Woman Man’s Equal. By Rev. Thomas Webster, D.D. With an Introduction by 
Bishop Simpson. 12mo, $1 25. 

The Black Horse and Carryall; or, Out-door Sights and In-door Thoughts. By 
Rey. J. Hendrickson M’Carty, A.M. 12mo. $1 25. 

Helps to Prayer. A Manual Designed to aid Christian Believers in Acquiring the 
Gift, and in Maintaining the Practice and Spirit of Prayer in the Closet, the Family, 
the Social Gathering, and the Public Congregation. 12mo. $1175. Square 8vo, 
$3 50. 

Bride and Bridegroom. A Series of Letters to a Young Married Couple. By Julia 
©. R. Dorr, author of ‘Sibyl Huntington,” “ Expiation,” etc. 12mo. $1 25, 


Triumphing over Death, A Narrative of the Closing Scenes ‘of the Life of William 
Gordon, M.D., F.L.S., of Kingston-Upon-Hull. By Newman Hall, D.D. 12mo. $1 25. 
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Wine as a Beverage. The Teaching of the Scriptures on the Use of Fermented Drinks, 
With Supplement, giving Statistics of the Liquor Traffic. By Rev. John F. Loyd. 
12mo. Paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 

Spiritual Struggles of a Roman Catholic. An Autobiographical Sketch by Louis N 

Beaudry, author of “ Army and Prison Experiences with the Fifth New York Cav- 

alry.”” With an Introduction by Rev. B. Hawley, D.D. 12mo. $1 25. 


Memoir of Rev. Benjamin G. Paddock. With Brief Notices of Early Ministerial Asso- 
ciates. Also, an Appendix containing more extended sketches of Rev. Geo. Cary, 
Abner Chase, William Case, Seth Mattison, Isaac Puffer, Charles Giles, and others. 


By Z. Paddock, D. D. With Portraits. 12mo. $1 50. 


Fraternal Camp-meeting Sermons, Preached by Ministers of the various Branches 
of Methodism at the Round Lake Camp-meeting, N. Y., July, 1874. With an Ac- 
count of the Fraternal Meeting. Phonographically reported by S. M. Stiles and 
J. G, Patterson. With an Introduction by Bishop Peck. 12mo, $1 75, 

















All for Christ; or, How the Christian may Obtain, by a Renewed Consecration of his 
Heart, the Fullness of Joy referred to by the Saviour just previous to his Crucifixion, 
with Illustrations from the Lives of those who have made this Consecration, By 
Thomas Carter, D.D. 16mo. 175 cents. 

Outlines of Bible History. By John F. Hurst, D. D. Four Maps. Flexible Cloth 

12mo. 50 cents. 

Outlines of Christian Evidences. 
12mo. 40 cents, 

Outlines of Church History. By John F. Hurst, D.D. Illustrated with Maps. Flex- 
ible Cloth. 12mo. 80 cents. 

Life of Bishop Morris. By Rev. John F. Marlay, A.M. Introduction by Bishop 
Janes. 12mo. Pp. 467. Tinted Paper. English Cloth. $1 75. 

Thy Voyag:; or, A Song of the Seas, and other Poems. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., 
author of ‘*Eece Coelum,” “Sunday Afternoons,” ete. Seventeen Illustrations 
Square 8vo, Cloth, beveled. $3 50. 

Pastors’ Visiting Book and Pocket Ritual. Size, 74x4} inches. Arranged for Min- 
isters of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Rev. R. Harcourt, A. M. 30 cents, 

Ecce Unitas. A Plea for Cliristian Unity; In which its True Principles and Basis are 
Considered. By Eureka. Large 16mo, Cloth. 80 cents. 


Holiness the Birthright of all God’s Children. By Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D. Revised 
Kdition. $1. 

God’s Word Through Preaching. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before the Theolog- 
ical Department of Yale College. By John Hall, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 

The Living Wesley, as He was in his Youth and in his Prime. An Historical Study, 
founded in part upon Special Sources of Information. By James H. Rigg, D.D. 
12mo. $1 25. 

On “Holy Ground” By Edwin Hodder, author of “ Memoirs of New Zealand Life,” 
“ Tossed on the Waves,” “The Junior Clerk,” ete. 12mo. §$1 50. 

Holiness to the Lord. By Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, author of “ The Mission of the Spirit.” 
12mo. $1. 

Sights and Insights; or, Knowledge by Travel. By Rev. Henry W. Warren Three 
Illustrations. 12mo, $1 25. ‘ 
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By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. Flexible Cloth. 
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Lectures by the Late John M’Clintock, D.D., LL.D., on Theological Encyclopedia 
and Methodology. Delivered at Drew Theological Seminary. Kdited by John 
T. Short, B.D. With an Introduction by James Strong, 8.T.D, 12mo. $i 50. 


The Class-Leader: His Work, and How to Do It. With Illustrations of Principles, 
Needs, Methods, and Results. By Rev. John Atkinson, M.A., author of “ The Gar- 
den of Sorrows.” 12mo. $1 50. 


Spiritualism and Necromancy. By Rev. A. B. Morrison. 12mo. $1 25. 
The Life and Times of Rev. Geo. Peck, D.D. Written by Himself. 12mo. $1 75. 


History of the Revisions of Discipline of the M. E. Church. By David Sherman, 
D.D. 12mo. $2 50, 


Preaching: Manner and Matter. An Address by Rev. John Hall, of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York. Delivered before the Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N.J. Reported by Wm. Anderson. 12mo. 20 cents. 

The Great Conflict: Christ and Antichrist —the Church and the Apostasy — as 
Shadowed by the Prophets and Delineated in History. A Book for the Times and 
the People. By Rev. H. Loomis. 12mo. Pp. 249. $1. 


Peeps at Our Sunday-Schools. By Rev. Alfred Taylor, author of ‘“ Sunday-School 
Photographs,” ete. 12mo. $1 25. 


The Life of Rudolph Stier. From German Sources. By John P. Lacroix. 12mo. $1 50. 


The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. Being an Examination of the First Principles 
of his System. By B. P. Bowne, A.B. 12mo. $1 25. 


Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. III. Joshua toII Samuel. Book of Joshua, 


by Rev. D. Steele, D.D.; Books of Judges to II. Samuel, by Rey. M.S. Terry, A.M 
D. D. Whedon, LL.D., Editor. 12mo. $2 50. 


Home as it Should Be. With Counsel for All. By L. D. Barrows, D.D. 18mo. 35 cts 


The a ge of Rome, and Their Testimony Relative to Primitive Christianity. 
By Rev. W. H. Wit hrow, M.A. 12mo. $3. 


A Life that Speaketh. A Biography of Rev. Geo, P. Wilson. By Rev. Daniel Clark 
Knowles. 12mo. $1. 


Hand-book of Bible Manners and Customs. By Rev. Jas. M. Freeman, M. A. Illus. 
trated by one hundred and sixty-eight engravings. 12mo. $2 50. 


Commentary onthe Old Testament. Volume IV.—Kings to Esther. By Rev. Milton 
S. Terry, A.M. D. D. Whedon, LL.D., Editor, 12mo, $2 50. 


Binney’s Theological Compend Improved. Containing a Synopsis of the Eviaences, 
Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions of Christianity. Designed for Bible Classes, 
Theological Students, and Young Preachers. By Rev. Amos Binney, and Rev 
Daniel Steele, D. D. 12mo. 90 cents. 


Outline Lessons in Hebrew. By Rev. S. M. Vail, D. D. Paper. 12mo. 50 cents. 


My Uncle Toby: His Table-Talks and Reflections. By an Attorney-at-Law. 16mo, 
Pp. 328. $1 26. 

Our Next-door Neighbor. A Winter in Mexico. By Gilbert Haven. Seventy-one 
Illustrations. Pp. 467. $3 50. 


The Battle of Calvary; or, Universalism and Cognate Theories against Jesus of Naza- 
reth. By Rev. J. W. Chaffin, A.M. 12mo. $1 25. 
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Zommentary on te New Testament. 


Volume IV. I. Corinrutans-II, Triworay. By D. D. Wuepon, LL.D. 12mo. 
Price, $1 75. 

The three preceding volumes of Dr. Whedon on the New Testament have shown his 
adaptation for the great work of making a commentary for the people. The whole 
work embodies the latest results of biblical investigation thoroughly digested and edited 
by one of the best scholars aud most sententious writer of our time. Ore more volume 
will complete the work on the New Testament. It is the most valuable commentary 
within the reach of the masses of the people, and is indispensable to the household 
library. Similar volumes are being issued covering the Old Testament. 

Sorte eed 
Comments: 

“ By this invaluable Commentary on the New Testament Dr. Whedon worthily crowns 
the labors of a useful life. He brings to his task a ripe scholarship, a cultured critical 
faculty, and a keen insight into the meaning of the sacred truth. The present volume 
is every way worthy of its predecessors, which have already achieved so distinguished 
a reputation both in the Old World and the New. This is, perhaps, the most important 
of the series, embracing, as it does, the greater part of the Pauline Epistles, which, more 
than any other portion of Holy Writ, have molded the formal theology of the Christian 
Church through the ages. 

“The exposition of the doctrine of the resurrection in the notes on 1 Cor. xv, and 
1 Thess. iv, is the most luminous we have seen. Among the other topics of special 
interest are the discussion of the woman question, in 1 Cor. xi and xiv; the ideal of 
universal reconciliation, in Eph. i and Col. i; the third heaven of 2 Cor. xii, and the 
moral condition of infants, in Eph. ii. The learned commentator does us the honor to 
quote several early Christian epitaphs from our work on the Roman Catacombs in illus- 
tration of primitive belief, and also quotes it in several places in illustration o! the contrast 
between Christian and Pagan society, and of kindred topics. Among the r.ost valuable 
features of this work are the introductions to the epistles and the analyses of their con- 
tents. They exhibit the plan or outline of the argument in a very lucid forin. The col- 
ored maps are very clear, and are indispensable to an intelligent study of the text. This 
Commentary is adapted not only for occasional reference, but for devotional reading, and 
especially for the consecutive study of the word of God. We shall await with eager- 
ness the closing volume, treating the important Epistle to the Hebrews, the Petrine and 
Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse. We trust that the life and health of the 
venerable author may be spared to complete this monumental contribution to Christian 


literature—monumentum ere perennius—and to bring to a conclusion the whole Commen- 


tary with which bis s1~e will be forever identified.”"—Canadian Methodist Mayazine. 


“Of the numerous popular and portable Commentaries which have appeared, this is 
undoubtedly the best. It is learned, clear, terse, and forcible, and imparts in a brief 
form a large part of information. For lay preachers and Sunday-school teachers it is 
admirable, and its price is so moderate that it will be in the reach of very many. There 
is in it no parade of scholarship, yet only a scholar, and a ripe one, could have produced 
it. In all the qualifications essential to a commentator Dr. Whedon is second to none, 
so that he may be taken as a safe and sure guide of the inspired word.”— Wesleyan Meth: 
odist Magazine 
NELSON & PHILLiPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Whedon's Commentary on the New Testament. 

Volume V.. Titus to REVELATION. 
This fifth volume completes the entire work on the New Testa- 
ment. It is printed as far as the eighth chapter of Hebrews, and 
may be expected to be out in the course of a few months, 


Whedon's Commentary. Volume V. Old Testament. 
Embracing Taz Boox or Jon, by Rev. Dr. J, K. Burr. 

9: Proverss, by (the late) Rev. Dr. W. Hunter. 

“g Ecciesiasres, and Sone or Sotomon, by Rev. Dr. 

A. B, Hyp. 

This volume will probably be ready by early fall. We expect it 
fully to sustain the character of the series, Dr. Hibbard’s volume 
on the Psalms is now in press, and will appear next in order. The 
other volumes are in preparation for the completion of the Old 
Testament. 


First Sixty Years of Methodist Episcopal Missions. 

This is a large 12mo. of some nine hundred pages, It is an inter- 
esting narrative of the work of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church from its inception to the present 
time. It presents a sufficiently full history of each mission, and 
abounds in striking incidents. 


Daniel Quorm and his Religious Notions, 
Second Series. By Mark Guy Pranr. Iustrated. 


Mr. Pearse is queer and quaint; witty, and, above all, wise. He 
is very rich in quality, and apparently inexhaustible in quantity. 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


Studies in Thetsm. 
By Borpgen P. Bowne. 


This work is written in defense of Theism, and gives especial at- 
tention to the philosophical aspects of the question. In this respect 
it differs from most current works, which have much illustration 
and little argument. The author holds that only a discussion of 
principles ean have any lasting value, and that illustrations. are 
meaningless until principles are established. He has dwelt espe- 
cially upon the theistic assumptions involved in the very nature of 
science, aiming to show that God is as necessary a postulate of 
objective science as of religion, The following are some of the 
subjects treated of: Knowledge and Skepticism; Knowledge and 
Belief; Postulates of Objective Science; Postulates of Ethics; 
Mechanism and Theology; Theism and Pantheism; Materialism, 
ete. 

This work is now in press, and will make its appearance in a 
few weeks. It will be a valuable additicn to philosophical and 
theological thinking, and should be immewrtcly obtained by min- 
isters and all other inquirers in the matter it "iscusses. 


Beyond the Grave. 
Being Three Lectures before Chautauqua Assembly, :n 1878. With Papers 
on Recognition in the Future State. By Ranpoipx §. Foster, Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
These Lectures, when originally delivered, excited great interest, 
and their publication was generally den.anded. They are well 
adapted to meet some stirring questions <f the hour. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Life of Rev. Thomas M, Eddy, D.D. 


By Cuarues N. Sims, D.D, With an Introduction by Rev. Bishop Srupsoy, 

D.D!, LL.D. 
The life of this eminent minister, compiled from authentic sources 
by his early friend, Rev. Dr. C. N. Sims, of Brooklyn, is just 
issued from the press of Phillips & Hunt. It is a deeply in- 
teresting and edifying narrative, and presents the character of 
the lamented Missionary Secretary in its most impressive traits. 
12mo., 392 pages. Price, $1 75. 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


Lectures on Preaching. 


Delivered before the Theological Department of Yale College, By MATTHEW 
Smpson, D.D., a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 12mo. Price, 
$1 50. 
The friends of our eloquent Bishop will, perhaps, consider this 
series the author’s master-piece, 


The People’s Commentary: 


New. Edition, containing Topical Index. Including Brief Notes on the New 
Testament, with Copious References to Parallel and Illustrative Scripture 
Passages, designed to assist Bible Students and Common Readers to Un- 
derstand the Meaning of the Inspired Word. By Rev. Amos Binney, Author of 
the “Theological Compend Improved” and Danret Sreeiz, D.D., Anthor 
~ of “Love Enthroned,” and “ Commentary on Joshua,” etc. 12mo. Price, $3. 


For the last six months of this year it will be an invaluable help 
to those who study the International Lessons, as it covers all of 
the ground in the lessons, 

PRESS NOTICES. 


It is’ condensed, clear as crystal, positive, sometimes original, always orthodox, 
avoids no difficulty, has no padding, gives its interpretation in the fewest possible 
words, and passes on to the triumphant and devout Gloria at its conclusion. Dr. 
Daniel Steele, son-in-law of the author, has thoroughly revised the whole work, 
and corrected the proof, He speaks of itas an expert in Scripture exegesis, with- 
out qualification, and commends it, as it well merits, to the favorable considera- 
tion of Christian students.— Zion's Herald: 

The style of the author is simple, and, with a little tendency to quaintness, it is 
purely Saxon. Itis strong, but plain. It is pointed, but never inelegant. Be- 
sides, there is an originality of treatment, as well as expression, that will be sure 
to interest all who may take the volume even for a casual reading. For Sunday- 
school workers this Commentary must stand without a rival, as far as the study 
of the New Testament is concerned. Its references are very copious and well se- 
lected, and all prominent topics of religious thought and life, whether theoretical or 
experimental, may be illustrated and enforced by the study and use of these pages 
This Commentary by Binney is of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
and is full of the marrow aud fatness of genuine Methodistic theology, and, as such, 
ought to be circulated broadcast throughouv our entire connection. It will make 
our people thoughtful, intelligent, and enthusiastic—W. F. Mauiatieu, in Zhe 
Christian Advoeute. 


A Treatise on Fustification. 
By R. N. Davies, a Member of the Tlinocis Annual Conference. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1. 
This work is a vindication of the Armenian doctrine of Justifica- 
tion. The discussion is neither experimental nor practical, but 
doctrinal. 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


Mile-Stone Papers. 
Doctrinal, Ethical, and Experimental. By Danie, Stee.z, D.D. 16mo. 
Price, $1. 
All interested in the study of the Wesleyan Doctrine of Christian 
Perfection will find this book most interesting and instructive. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

It is a wonderful endowment, for which one should be specially grateful to God 
to have the gift of writing purely religious volumes, in a style so attractive as to 
win the ready reading of both the cultivated classes and the “common people” 
who also heard the Lord Jesus gladly. . This gift it has pleased ‘the Lord to be- 
stow upon Dr. Daniel Steele. Toa truly religious man, whatever his intellectual 
training, one of the doctor’s charming volumes is as.eagerly received and devoured 
as a work of fiction by an inveterate novel reader. ‘ Love Enthroned ” sells like 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ; ” and now the doctor gives his readers, through the 
press of Phillips & Hunt, ‘‘ Mile-Stone Papers, Doctrinal, Ethical, and Experiment- 
al,” on Christian Progress.—Zion’s Herald, 

The writing of ‘Love Enthroned” brings Madeley to Boston, and makes Dr. 
Steele indeed the Fletcher of the American.Church. The ‘ Mile-Stone Papers” 
stand related to ‘‘ Love Enthroned”’ somewhat as exposition and commentary to 
the original text. The ‘‘ Papers” lift us into a large place, and inspire strength 
of purpose by the very contagion of a Christian faith James E. Latimer, D.D. 

Dr. Daniel Steele seems to be rapidly coming to be regardedas the ablest, most can- 
did, scholarly, thoughtful, as well as spiritually-minded expositor or interpreter 
among us. of the great doctrine of abounding grace. We confidently predict that 
his ‘‘ Mile-Stone Papers,” which has been beautifully gotten up by our Book Con- 
cern, will have a wide sale, and do much good. We trust its author will next 
favor us with a volume of his sermons.—Northern Christian Advocate. 

Some of these papers have been preached, and others written for periodicals; 
but all have been warmly welcomed, and their permanent publication desired. 
The experimental papers will be specially delightful and_ profitable to certain of 
our readers. From few men do we read such articles with so much confidence as 
from Dr. Steele. Few men are able to read so clearly the records upon their own 
consciousness, and few men can so safely reveal these hidden mysteries of the 
Divine Spirit, revealed only to the inward experience of devout disciples. —B. X. 
Peirce, D.D. 


The New Testament Idea of Hell. 
By 8S, M. Merritt, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1. 
This little book is written for readers of the English Scriptures, 
and not for those having access to a wide range of discussions and 
authorities ; these he simply seeks to lead to the knowledge 
of the meaning and use of the original terms. translated “ Hell” 
in the New Testament. 





Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


Delivered before the Theological Department of Yale College, 
By MATTHEW SIMPSON, D.D., LL.D., 
A BISHOP IN THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
12mo. Price, $1 50. 
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Comments of the Press: 


Their three characteristics are simplicity, practical good sense, and deep spiritual ear- 
nestness. There are no idiosyncrasies inthem. There are no counsels derived from the 
books aud given at gecond-hand. Their wisdom has been learned in the school of ex- 
perience; their gold has been mined in actual life. The lectures have not a tinge of 
egotism, but they abound in personal experience, A brief autobiography could be culled 
from these pages; indeed, we had remarked the passages which, woven together, 
would furnish such an autobiography, but the limits of space in such an article as this 
forbid the use of them. Every phase of ministerial experience has autobiographical 
light thrown upon it: the call to the ministry, the battle with discouragement, the dif- 
ference between declamation and true oratory, the value of consecration and singleness 
of purpose, the cause and cure of bronchitis, may be mentioned as illustrations. The 
Bishop, by his wise use of his own life, justifies and commends the Methodist practice 
of weaving in experience with instruction and exhortation. Methodist we call it, 
though if this be truly Methodism, then St. Paul was as true a Methodist as John Wes- 
ley, and David as true a Methodist singer as John’s brother Charles. 

We can conceive no readier way in which, for a small sum of money, a layman in any 
congregation can give a new impulse and inspiration to his pastor than by presenting to 
him a copy of Bishop Simpson’s Yale ‘“ Lectures on Preaching.”— Christian Union. 

Not only ministers and students of theology, but the laity, may read these lectures 
with pleasure and profit, and they will, doubtless, stimulate them to a more earnest de- 
votion to a holy work, and to the acquisition of greater power and usefulness.—Boston 
Post. 

While his positions are well taken, and all his suggestions eminently practical, he 
has shown a directness and force of diction that charmed his audience, and will equal- 
ly fascinate his readers. His felicity of illustration, and the racy episodes which he ocea- 
sionally throws in, render his arguments very effective.—Michigan Christian Advocate. 

Probably a body of young ministers never heard before a series of discourses from 
which they could derive so much practical aid in the pastoral work, or so much inspira- 
tion to the faithful exercise of their vocation as embassadors of God.—Zion’s Herald, 
(Boston.) 


It is needless to say that these topics are treated in a masterly manner. Bishop 


Simpson’s volume will constitute one of the most important of this Yale series.—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 

They were earnest, practical discourses, full of kindly council and wise advice, based 
upon the lecturer’s own personal experience during the many years of his laborious and 
fruitful ministry. —Philadelphia (Pa.) Times. 

A secular journal rarely does more than mention publications of this class, but we 
may state that these lectures were extensively circulated through the religious press, 
from short-hand notes, as well as from the Bishop’s manuscript, and that their practi- 
cal good sense as well as clearness of expression impressed their hearers’ minds we 
can well believe. —Philadelphia (Pa.) Press. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By HENRY M. HARMAN, D.D. 
8vo. Price, $4. 
IT BEING VOLUME I OF 


Library of Theological and Biblical Literature. 


Edited by Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., and John EF’. Hurst, D.D. 


ee 


Comments: 

It is compact, comprehensive, perspicuous, and readable, catholic in spirit, but thor- 
oughly evangelical, admirably arranged, and in every way suitable for the use of those 
who desire to make a single compact volume take the place of a library.—Jndependent. 

The book is a very valuable contribution to biblical literature, and will be useful not 
only to ministers, but also to Bible teachers and readers, who will read it with great in- 
terest and profit.— Western Christian Advocate. 

The work has two indexes of topics and of authors quoted. We have to give the high- 
est commendation to the fullness and clearness of these indexes, which complete the 
book as a work of experience. Professor Harman has condensed a vast quantity of in- 
formation concerning the Bible, its history, authors, purposes, utility, antiquity, text, 
authenticity, inter-connection, propbetical as well as narrative character, credibility, 
sacred canons, authority, and almost miraculous preservation through the ages.—P/ila- 
delphia (Pa.) Press. 

Dr. Harman has an immense field to traverse. The literature of controversy and 
research concerning the canon of Scripture and the authorship of particular books is a 
vast one; and so many questions have arisen that a satisfactory book on these subjects 
cannot be a small one, and must be the result of large ability and great labor. We 
have found Dr. Harman’s labors to bear triumphantly such texts as we have been able to 
make, The troublesome questions are all here, and are all very adequately treated; the 
minister who trusts the information given, or follows the argument suggested, in this 
book will not be likely to err. A thorough reading of the volume will go far to supply 
the lack of special theological training.—Jfethodist, (New York.) 

It treats of the genuineness, credibility, integrity, language, history, and poetry of the 
Bible, in a style as attractive to the general reader as that of the best magazine writers. 
—New York World. 


The literary execution of the work, which will form a new epoch in the study of bib- 
lical criticism in this country, presents a gratifying example of thoroughness.—New York 
Tribune. 


This volume will, no doubt, contribute very largely to the knowledge of the holy 
Scriptures, and to the confirmation of Christianity as a divine revelation. To the stu- 
dent it is an invaluable compend that cannot be dispensed with.— Guide to Holiness, (N. Y.) 

The book is an exceedingly valuable contribution to our critical apparatus. It should 
be at once introduced into our theological schools, and will be sought and studied by our 
ministers. It is so clearly written that our Bible teachers will peruse it with pleasure 
and profit.—Zion’s Herald, (Boston.) 

Dr. Harman has made a valuable and interesting work, the result of intelligent and 
careful study. He has availed himself of the results of the latest biblical criticism, and 
knows how to measure both its worth and worthlessness. He has arranged his mate- 
rials so well, and expressed his views so clearly, that the general reader as well as the 
student wiil find these pages a rich treasury of useful knowledge concerning the word of 
God as it is revealed in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments.— Observer, (N. Y.) 
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THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, 
AND THEIR TESTIMONY 
RELATIVE TO PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 
BY REY, W. H. WITHROW, M.A. 


560 Pages. 134 Engravings. Price, $3. 


_-_ —— 9. mere 


It discusses fully and with copious pictorial illustration the structure of the Catacombs; 


their origin and early history; their illustrations of persecution and martyrdom; their 
disuse and abandonment, rediscovery and exploration; their art and symbolism, paint- 
ing, sculpture, etc.; the lamps, vases, gems, rings, seals, toys, trinkets, and utensils 
found therein; their inscriptions, classified as to date, doctrinal teachings, illustrations 
of early Christian life and character, domestic, social, and civie relations, trades, and 
occupations ; the ministry—elders, deacons, lay preachers, female diaconate: the mode 
and subjects of baptism; the Lord’s Supper, and primitive love-feasts, ete. Their testi- 
mony against the worship of Mary, invocation of saints, prayers for the dead, celibacy of 
the clergy, the primacy of Peter or of the bishops of Rome, and the Arian and Unitarian 
heresies, are given; and the development of the cross and crucifix, Madonna, nimbus, 
etc., in art, clearly traced. Many hundreds of epitaphs, pagan aud Christian, are care- 
fully translated. Has full index. 

“He who is thoroughly steeped in the imagery of the Catacombs will be nearer to the 
thought of the early Church than he who has learned by heart the most elaborate 
treatise even of Tertullian or Origen.”—Dean Stanley. 

“In the frescoes and inscriptions of the Catacombs we have the confession of faith of 
the primitive Church, drawn by the trembling hands of martyrs, in the lurid light of the 
stake,” —Pressensé. 

sachaaisansstgin 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

A book of unusual completeness. Discusses the social systems and doctrines of the 
primitive Church. Much stress is laid upon the last-named subject, and Mr. Withrow’s 
book will furnish excellent material for the controversialist and the student of Church 
history.—Jndependent, (New York.) 

Is the fullest, latest, and therefore the best reswmé of facts known to the present time 
in regard to the Catacombs.—TZbronto Globe. 

Contains all the information that general readers can desire. It is full without pro- 
lixity, and condensed without omitting any thing of importance.— Guardian. 

Will be found as fascinating for young people as a novel, while full of weighty 
thoughts for matured and cultivated minds.—New Connection Evangelical Witness. 

Presents the results of the latest archzeological explorations in Rome. . . . The value 
of the work is greatly enhanced by its copious illustrations.—New York Tribune. 

What a perfect fascination have these memorials of the Church so near to the time of 
Christ!—Zion’s Herald, (Boston.) 

Is more copiously illustrated than any other book on the subject.— Christian Advocate, 
(New York.) 

The Rev. Mr. Withrow has supplied a long-felt desideratum by giving the English 
reader a lucid, full, and cleverly written account of the Catacombs of Rome. . . . Is pro- 
fusely illustrated with fine engravings.—Zoronto Mail. 

It is full of instruction.—Methodist Advocate. 

The present volume is the only one in which the latest results of exploration are fully 
given and interpreted from a Protestant stand-point.— Guide to Holiness. 

A book of uncommon inttrest and importance. The author gives some hundreds of 
early Christian inscriptions, the most of which have never before appeared in English._— 


Christian Union. = PETLLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Methodist Book Conéern, 


Garden of Spices. 


Extracts from the Religious Letters of Rev. Samuel Rutherford. By L. R. Dunn, 
D.D. 12mo. Gilt top. Price, $2. 





This volume is very appropriately named “ The Garden of Spices,” for every page is full 
of rich consolation and instruction to God’s people. We know of no book that is so 
fitting a companion in the library to Luther’s ‘ Table Talk,” and it deserves a welcome 
in every Christian household. No one can devoutly read it without catching something 
or the spirit that animated the saintly and devout author.— Christian Intelligencer. 

No richer Eden of sacred thought exists in literature. Imagination and piety struggle 
together for the mastery. Every line is full of poetry and grace. It is by far the best 
new present put upon the market. Each flower is of all colors and fragrance. Every 
devout soul in every devout state will find some divine refreshment. We rejoice that 
God put it into the heart of our brethren to do this work, and that they have done it so 
well. They will live in the immortality of the spices they have gathered.—Bishop 
Haven in Zion's Herald. 


Mission of the Spirit; 
piri 

Or, The Office and Work of the Comforter in Human Redemption. By L. R. 

Dunn, D.D. 12mo. Price, $1 25. 
We can conscientiously recommend this work as containing a clear, concise, and yet 
full statement of the teaching of the Scriptures on the office and work of the Comforter. 
We know not any modern work more likely to furnish edifving and insiructive reading 
on this topic, whetler for ministers or people, than this book on “The Mission of the 
Spirit.”"—London Watchman. 

Minister and layman may read it to advantage and comfort. The style is clear, earnest, 
and often elegant. Its pages glow with a heavenly warmth, while now and then the 
more sober discussion is dropped for the burning personal appeal. Works of this class 
are few, too few, indeed, and we, therefore, heartily welcome the issue of this one, and 
commend it to the widest circulation.— Christian Advocate. 

This book has been republished in England, and arrangements are now being made 
to have it published in the Spanish language by our press in Mexico. 


All for Christ. 


By THomas CarTER, D.D. 16mo. Price, 75 cents. 





TABLE 





OF CONTENTS. 





I. Perfect Love—What it is Not. X. Food Consecrated. 

Il. Perfect Love—What it Is. XI. Dress Consecrated. 

III. Relations of Perfect Love to Meth-| XII. Integrity in Business. 

odism and other Forms of Chris-| XIII. Social Tastes. 
tianity. XIV. Money Consecrated. 

IV. Consecration—Conversion and En-| XV. Narratives Illustrating the Liberal 

tire Sanctification Contrasted. Use of-Mouney. 

V. Life Consecrated. XVI. Whether a Converted Soul, Leaving 
VI. Feelings Consecrated. the Kerth without being Fully 
VIL Time Consecrated. Sanctified, can be admitted to 

VILL Thought Consecrated. Heaven. 
IX. Words Consecrated. XVII. Witnesses of Perfect Love. 
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Recent Publications of Phillips & Hunt, 


605 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
And HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


> @ <>» ¢— 


Outlines of Bible History, 

By Joun F. Hurst, D.D. Revised Edition. Price, 50 cents. 
Besides emendations throughout the volume, the author has added three new chapters— 
one on the “Geography of Palestine,” another on the ‘ Post-Biblical History of Pales- 
This last chapter covers 


’ 


tine,” and a third on the “ Receut Explorations in Palestine.’ 
the period of the investigations in the Bible-lands, down to Warren, Palmer, Paine, 
and their co-laborers in the East and West Jordanic regions. The new matter is illus- 


trated by appropriate engravings, 


Helps to Official Members, 


By JAMES Porter, D.D. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 80 cents. 
Many officials make a great mistake in not adopting the best methods of raising money 
to pay the current expenses of the Church. They start late, without any well-devised 
plan, make a little stir, and then stop till the bills must be paid, when they torture the 
preacher and people with another dolorous spasm, and come out behind at last over- 
whelmed with embarrassment. Thus they distress their pastor, torment the Church and 
themselves, disgrace religion, and discourage its best friends. Why don’t they get this 
book by Dr. Porter, and adopt some one of its incomparable plans? Many are trying 
them with grand success, and get money enough without teasing or tableaux, and in due 


time to meet every obligation. Who will try it next, now? 


: ' 
Light on the Pathway of Holiness, 

By L. D. M’Casg, D.D., LL.D. Cloth. 16mo. Pp. 114. Price, 75 cents. 

The author gives in this important little volume the result of his earnest, patient, 
prayerful thought, and speaks effectively and profoundly of the change wrought in the 
soul by regeneration; and discusses popularly, though philosophically, the true defini- 
tion of regeneration; what definitely is sanctification; the generic distinction between 
regeneration and sanctification; the danger of apostasy to all the merely justified: and 
the necessity that Cliristians be sinless in life. The work is worthy the careful thought 
of those seeking knowledge on these points. Every Christian may read it with interest 


and profit. 


: ' ' 
Ecclesiastical Law and Rules of Evidence. 
With Special Reference to the Jurisprudence of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
By the Hon. WituiaM J, Henry and Witiiam L. Harris, D.D., LL.D. 8vo., 511 
pages. Cloth, $3. Law Sheep, $450. Usual discount to preachers. 
In the first organization of the Church the rules for its government were few and 
simple; but as the Church grew and multiplied, and the conditions and circumstances 
of its members, as well as of society about them, were changed, the rules necessary for 
its proper regulation and government became more numerous and complex, so that now 
it often becomes a difficult matter to determine what proceedings should be instituted 
in a case, and under what particular rules and regulations. This book has been written 
with the hope that it may assist the administration in such cases. : 
In submitting these rules we have aimed to do more than afford guides to judicial 
investigations before the tribunals of the Church. We believe they will be found 


yaluable for such purposes, but we have endeavored to show in addition that the au- 


thenticity of the Holy Scriptures can be vindicated and their genuineness maintained by 
the well recognized and established rules of evidence received and acted upon in our 


courts of justice, and in our different governmental relations.—Awuthors’ Preface. 
ll 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Methodist Book Conéern, 


NEW YORK AND CINCINNATi, 
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Commentary on the New Testament. 
Volume IV. I. Coriwrsrans-II. Tmorny. By D. D. WHepon, LL.D. 12me. 
Price, $1 75. 

The three preceding volumes of Dr. Whedon on the New Testament have shown his 
adaptation for the great work of making a commentary for the people. The whole 
work embodies the latest results of biblical investigation thoroughly digested and edited 
by one of the best scholars and most sententious writer of our time. Ore more volume 
will complete the work on the New Testament. It is the most valuable commentary 
within the reach of the masses of the people, and is indispensable to the household 
library. Similar volumes are being issued covering the Old Testament. 


Comments: 

“By this invaluable Commentary on the New Testament Dr. Whedon worthily crowns 
the labors of a useful life. He brings to his task a ripe scholarship, a cultured critical 
faculty, and a keen insight ieto the meaning of the sacred truth. Yhe present volume 
is every way worthy of its predecessors, which have already achieved so distinguished 
a reputation both in the Old World and the New. This is, perhaps, the most important 
of the series, embracing, as it does, the greater part of the Pauline Epistles, which, more 
thau any other portion of Holy Writ, have molded the formal theology of the Christian 
Church through the ages. 

“The exposition of the doctrine of the resurrection in the notes on 1 Cor. xv, and 
1 Thess. iv, is the most luminous we have seen. Among the other topics of special 
interest are the discussion of the woman question, in 1 Cor. xi and xiv; the ideal of 
universal reconciliation, in Eph. i and Col. i; the third heaven of 2 Cor. xii, and the 
moral condition of infants, in Eph. ii. The learned commentator does us the honor to 
quote several early Christian epitaphs from our work on the Roman Catacombs in illus- 
tration of primitive belief, and also quotes it in several places in illustration of the contrast 
between Christian and Pagan society, and of kindred topics. Among the r-ost valuable 
features of this work are the introductions to the epistles and the analyses of their cun- 
tents. They exhibit the plan or outline of the argument in a very lucid forin. The col- 
ored maps are very clear, and are indispensable to an intelligent study of the text. This 
Commentary is adapted not only for occasional reference, but for devotional reading, and 
especially for the consecutive study of the word of God. We shall await with eager- 
ness the closing volume, treating the important Epistle to the Hebrews, the Petrine and 
Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse. We trust that the life and health of the 
venerable author may be spared to complete this monumental contribution to Christian 
literature—monumentum ere perennius—and to bring to a conclusion the whole Commen- 
tary wit which bis a1me will be forever identified.”"—Canadian Methodist Magazine. 

“Of the numerous popular and portable Commentaries which have appeared, this is 
undoubtedly the best. It is learned, clear, terse, and forcible, and imparts in a brief 
form a large part of information. For lay preachers and Sunday-school teachers it is 
admirable, and its price is so moderate that it will be in the reach of very many. There 
is in it no parade of scholarship, yet only a scholar, and a ripe one, could have produced 
it. In all the qualifications essential to a commentator Dr. Whedon is second to none, 
go that he may be taken as a safe and sure guide of the inspired word.”— Wesleyan Meth’ 


odist Magazine 
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BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Whedon's Commentary on the New Testament. 
Volume VY. Titus to REVELATION. 


This fifth volume completes the entire work on the New Testa- 
ment. It is printed as far as the eighth chapter of Hebrews, and 
may be expected to be out in the course of a few months. 


Whedon's Commentary. Volume V. Old Testament. 


Embracing Tux Boox or Jos, by Rev. Dr, J. K. Burr. 
Proverss, by (the late) Rev. Dr. W. Hunrsr. 
Eccuiesiastes, and Sone or Soiomon, by Rev. Dr. 

A. B,. Hype. : 

This volume will probably be ready by early fall. We expect it 

fully to sustain the character of the series. Dr. Hibbard’s volame 

onthe Psalms is now in press, and will appear next in order. The 
other volumes are in preparation for the completion of the Old 

Testament, 


First Sixty Years of Methodist Episcopal Missions. 

This is a large 12mo. of some nine hundred pages. It is an inter- 
esting narrative of the work of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church from its inception to the present 
time. It presents a snfficiently full history of each mission, and 
abounds in striking incidents. 


The Atonement in Christ. 


By Rey. Jouw Mrusy, D.D., Professor in Drew Theological Seminary 
1 








QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Studies in Theism. 
By BorpEen P. Bowne. 


This work is written in defense of Theism, and gives especial at- 
tention to the philosophical aspects of the question. In this respect 
it differs from most current works, which have much illustration 
and little argament. The author holds that only a discussion of 
principles can have any lasting value, and that illustrations are 
meaningless until principles are established. He has dwelt espe- 
cially upon the theistic assumptions involved in the very nature of 
science, aiming to show that God is as nevessary a postulate of 
objective science as of religion. The following are some of the 
subjects treated of: Knowledge and Skepticism; Knowledge and 
Belief; Postulates of Objective Science; Postulates of Ethics; 
Mechanism and Theology; Theism and Pantheism; Materialism, 
etc. This work will be a valuable addition to philosophical and 
theological thinking, and should be immediately obtained by min- 
isters and all other inquirers in the matter it discusses, 


Beyond the Grave. 
Being Three Lectures before Chautauqua Assembly, in 1878, With Papers 
on Recognition in the Future State. By RanpoupH 8. Foster, Bishop of 
the Methodist Episeopal Church. 
These Lectures, when originally delivered, excited great interest, 
and their publication was generally demanded. They are well 
adapted to meet some stirring questions of the hour, 


Life of Rev. Thomas M. Eddy, D.D. wis 
By CuaR.es N. Sims, D.D. With an Introduction by Rev. Bishop Siutrson, 
D.D., LL.D. 
The life of this eminent minister, compiled from authentic sources 
by his early friend, Rev, Dr. C. N. Sims, of Brooklyn, is just 
issued from the press of Phillips & Hunt. hk is a deeply in- 
teresting and edifying narrative, and presents the character of 
the lamented Missionary Secretary in its most impressive traits. 
12mo., 392 pages. Price, $1 75. 


Daniel Quorm and his Religious Notions. 

Second Series. By Mark Guy Pearse. _ Illustrated. 
Mr. Pearse is queer and quaint; witty, and, above all, wise. He 
is very rich in quality, and meen onnty inexhanstible in quantity. 








QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


Lectures on Preaching. 
Delivered before the Theological Department of Yale College. By MaTrHEw 
Simpson, D.D., a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 12mo. Price, 
$1 50. 

The friends of our eloquent Bishop will, perhaps, consider this 

series the author’s master-piece, 


The People’s Commentary: 


New Editioi, containing Topical Index.. Including Brief Notes on the New 
Testament, with Copious References to Parallel and Illustrative Scripture 
Passages, designed to assist Bible Students and Common Readers to Un- 
derstand the Meaning of the Inspired Word. By Rev. Amos Binngy, Author of 
the “Theological Compend Improved” and Danret Sreee, D.D., Author 
of “ Love Enthroned,” and “ Commentary on Joshua,” etc. 12mo. Price, $3. 


For the last six months of this vear it will be an invaluable help: 
to those who study the International Lessons, as it covers all of 
the ground in the lessons, 

PRESS NOTICES. 


Tt 19 condensed, clear as crystal, positive, sometimes original, always orthodox, 
avoids no difficulty, has no padding, gives its interpretation in the fewest possible 
words, and passes on to the triumphant and devout Gloria at its conclusion. Dr. 
Daniel Steele, son-in-law of the author, has thoroughly revised the whole work, 
ard corrected the proof, He speaks of itas anexpert in Scripture exegesis, with- 
out qualification, and commends it, as it-well merits, to the favorable considera- 
tion of Christian students.—Zion’s Herald. 

The style of the author is simple, and, with a little tendency to quaintness, it is 
purely Saxon. It is strong, but plain. It is pointed, but never inelegant. Be- 
sides, there is an originality-of treatment, as well as expression, that will be sure 
to interest all who may take the volume even for a casual reading. For Sunday- 
school workers this Commentary must stand without a rival, as far as the study 
of the New Testament is concerned. Its references are very copious and well se- 
lected, and all prominent topics of religious thougiit and life, whether theoretical or 
experimental, may be illustrated and enforced by the study and use’ of these pages. 
This Commentary by Binney is of the pecple, by the people, and for the people, 
and ie full of the marrow aud fatness of genuine Methodistic theology, and, as such, 
ough! to be circulated broadcast throughout our entire connection. It will make 
our people thoughtful, intelligent, and enthusiastic—W. F. MatLatiev, in The 
Chistian Advocate. 


A Treatise on Fustification. 
By R. N. Davies, a Member of the Illinois Annual Conference. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1. 
This work is a vindication of the Armenian doctrine of Justifica- 
tion, The discussion is neither experimental nor practical, but 


doctrinal. 
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Mile-Stone Papers. 
Doctrinal, Ethical, and Experimental. By Danie, Sreete, D.D. 16mo, 
Price, $1. 
All interested in the study of the Wesleyan Doctrine of Christian 
Perfection will find this book most interesting and instructive. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. E 

It is a wonderful endowment, for which one should be specially grateful to God 
to have the gift of writing purely religious volumes, in a style so attractive as to 
win the ready reading of both the cultivated classes and the “common people” 
who also heard the’ Lord Jesus gladly. This gift it has pleased the Lord to be- 
stow upon Dr. Daniel Steele. To a truly religious man, whatever his intellectual 
training, one of the doctor's charming volumes is as eagerly received and devoured 
as a work of fiction by an inveterate novel reader. “ Love Enthroned ”’ sells like 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ;."’ and now the doctor gives his readers, through the 
press of Phillips & Hunt, *‘ Mile-Stone Papers, Doctrinal, Ethical, and Experiment- 
al,” on Christian Etent ess.—Zion's Herald. 

The writing of ‘ Love Enthroned” brings Madeley to Boston, and makes Dr. 
Steele indeed the Fletcher of the American Church. The ‘‘ Mile-Stone Papers” 
stand related to ‘‘ Love Enthroned”’ somewhat-as exposition and commentary to 
the original text. The “ Papers” lift us into a large place, and inspire strength 
of purpose by the very contagion of a Christian faith.—James EF. Latimer, D.D. 

Dr. Daniel Steele seems to be rapidly coniing to be regardedas the ablest, most can- 
did, scholarly, thoughtful. as well as spiritually-mitided expositor or interpreter 
among us of the great doctrine of abounding grace. We confidently predict that 
his “ Mile-Stone Papers,” which has been beautifully gotten up by our Book Con- 
«ern, will have a wide sale, and do much good. We trust its author will next 
favor us with a volume of his sermons.—Northern Christian Advocate. : 

Some of these papers have been preached, and others written for periodicals; 
but all have been warmly welcomed, and their permanent publication desired. 
‘The experimental papers will be specially delightful and profitable to certain of 
-our readers. From few men do we read such articles with so much coufiderdze as 
from Dr. Steele. Few men are able to read so clearly the records upom their own 
consciousness, and féw men can so safely reveal these hidden mysteries of the 
Divine Spirit, revealed only to the inward experience of devout disciples.— B. &. 
Peirce, D.D. 


The New Testament Idea of Hell. 
By S. M. Merritt, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1. 
This little book is written for readers of the English Scriptures, 
and not for those having access to a wide range of discussions and 
authorities : these he simply seeks to lead to the knowledge 
of the meaning and use of the original terms translated “ Hell” 
in the New Testament. 





Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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BOOKS ON 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


We would call attention to cur extensive list of valuable and desirable works 
the subject of Christian perfection :— 


Life of Rev. Benjamin Abbott. By Joun Frirtu. 18mo.................. $0 5! 
All for Christ; or, How the Christian May Obtain, by a Renewed Consecration 
of his Heart, the Fullness of Joy Referred to by the Saviour Just Previous to 
His Crucifixion, with Illustrations from the Lives of Those who have Made 
this Consecration. By Tuomas CartEr, D.D. 16mo 
Life and Times of Rev. Dr. Nathan Bangs. By Ane Srevens, LL.D. 12mo. 
Memoir of the Life and Ministry of William Bramwell. 18mo 
* Life of William Carvosso. 18mo 
Central Idea of Christianity. By Bishop J.T. Peck. Revised edition. 12mo, 
Christian Perfection. By Rev. J. Fiercner. 24mo 
An Account of Christian Perfection. By Rev. Jonny Wester. 24mo 
Scripture Doctrine of Christian Perfection. By Grorce Peck, D.D. 12mo. 
Christian Purity; or, The Heritage of Faith. By R. S. Foster, D.D., LL.D., 
Revised. 


Christian’s Pattern; or, A Treatise on the Imitation of Christ. By Rev. Tuomas 
A Kempis. 24mo... 

Consecrated Talents; or, The Life of Mrs. Mary W. Mason. With an Intro- 
duction by Bishop JANES. 12mo 

Short Sermons on Consecration and Kindred Themes. By A. C. Grorce, 
D.D. 12mo 

Devout Exercise of the Heart in Meditation and Soliloquy, Prayer and 
Praise. By Mrs. Rowr. 24mo 

Experience of Several Methodist Preachers. 12mo 

Father Reeves, Methodist Class-leader. By Epwarp Corperoy, 18mo.... 

Life of John Fletcher, By Rev. H. Moore. 12mo 

Life of Mrs. Mary Fletcher, By Rev. H. Moorr. 12mo 

Garden of Spices, [Extracts from the Religious Letters of Rev. Samuel Ruther- 
ford. By Rev. L. R. Dunn. 12mo, Gilt top 
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Garden of the Lord. By Imogene Mercein. Flexible, gilt edge. 48mo 

God’s Way; or, Gaining the Better Life. By Mrs. M A. Hott. Illustrated. 
16mo 

Life and Letters of Bishop Hamline. 

Bishop Hamline’s Works. Vol. 1. Sermons...........0sseeeeeneeeeceese 

Bishop Hamline’s Works. Vol. 2: Miscellaneous...........++++ , 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. Address 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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BOOKS ON 
The Higher Christian Life. 


Holiness to the Lord. By Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, D.D. 12mo. Tinted paper. $1 
Holiness the Birthright of all God’s Children. Revised and enlarged. By 
Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D. 16mo 
Rules for Holy Living. By Rev. Ropert Newsreap. 
Light on the Pathway of Holiness. By Rev. L. D. M’Casz, D.D. 16mo.... 
Love Enthroned; or, Essays on Evangelical Perfection. By DanreL STEELE, 
D.D. 12mo 
PN ahd Geass cucaesn ho Saw Hue Gn wicleen y's enbe Khu 0Kana bean ote ere 
Life of Lady Maxwell. By Rev. J. Lancaster. 12mo 
History of Methodism. Three volumes. By Rev. A. Stevens, LL.D. 12mo. 
Half morocco 
Illustrated. 
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Manual of Methodism; or, The Doctrines, General Rules, and Usages of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with Scripture Proofs and Explanation. By B. 
Haw ey, D.D. 12mo 

Women of Methodism. By Rev. A. Srevens, LL.D. 12mo 
Gilt edg 


History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
Four volumes. Rev. A. Stevens, LL.D. 12mo 
Half Morocco 
Octavo 

Mile-Stone Papers, Doctrinal, Ethical, and Experimental, on Christian Progress. 
By DANIEL STEELE, D.D. 16mo 


Missjon of the Spirit ; or, The Office and Work of the Comforter in Human Re- 
demption. By Rev. L. R. Dunn, D.D. 12mo 


Life of Henry Moore. By Mrs. R. Smrra. 12mo 

Memoir of Mrs. Elizabeth Mortimer. By Acnes Butmer. 18mo 
Mementoes of Rev. Edward Payson, D.D. By Rev. Epwin L. Janes. 12mo. 
The Gift of Power. By Rev. S. H. Puarr. 12mo 

Journal of Hester Ann Rogers. 16mo 

Saints’ Everlasting Rest. By Rev. Ricnarp Baxter. 

Letters on Sanctification. By N. Banas, D.D. 18mo 


Special Salvation. By Bisnop Heppine. 18mo 
Muslin 


Memoirs of Rev. John Smith. By Rev. R. Trerrery. 
Life of David Stoner. 18mo 
Memoir of Mrs. Mary Tatham. By Rev. J. Beaumont, M.D. 
Walking in the Light. By D. D. Buck, D.D. 
Life of Rev. John Wesley. By Rev. R. Watson. 
Sent to any address on receipt of price. Address 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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EVANGELICAL RATIONALISM; 


Or, A Consideration of Truths Practically Related to Man’s Probation. By LOREN 
L. Knox, D.D. 16mo. Cloth. Pp. 250. $1 25. 

A well-conceived and well-executed attempt to show that the “truths practically re- 
lated to man’s probation” are, when fairly set forth, not only not inconsistent with the 
true use of reason, but that their acceptance is elevating and strengthening to the mind. 
There is much in this little volume that will help the perplexed seeker after light, 
though it will hardly benefit the man who is disposed to doubt at all hazards.—Cincin- 
nati Daily Gazette. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF HELL. 
By S. M. Merritt, D.D. Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 16mo. 
Cloth. $1. 

This is a strong argument in favor of the evangelical faith. By persons who would 
study the question from the scriptural stand-point, and be prepared to defend the doc- 
trines of Methodism, this book will be sought with eager interest. Bishop Merrill is an 
able defender of the “truth once delivered to the saints.”— Methodist Recorder. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 
By Bisnop WitEy. 60 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 548. $1 50. 


Fitted by natural qualities, by years of experience, and exceptional opportunities, 
Bishop Wiley is our most competent authority concerning these countries and our 
special work in them. In 1850 he first visited this field of labor, remaining three years, 
studying the language, institutions, customs, and religions of this people, as a prepar- 
atory work for introducing among them the Gospel of Christ. In 1877 he made an 
official visitation to all our missions in China and Japan. These early and late observa- 
tions enable him to judge of the progress of the missionary work, and its influence on 
the civilization of the country. The book is written in a very graceful style, with the 
added charms given by an interested sight-seer and an able narrator. 


STUDFES IN THEISM. 
By Borpven P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Boston University, and Author 
of “The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer.” 12mo. $1 75. 

This work is written in defense of Theism, and gives especial attention to the philo- 
sophical aspects of the question. In this respect it differs from most current works, 
which have much illustration and little argument. The author holds that only a discus- 
sion of principles can have any lasting value, and that illustrations are meaningless un- 
til principles are established. He has dwelt especially upon the theistic assumptions 
involved in the very nature of science, aiming to show that God is as necessary a 
postulate of objective science as of religion. The following are some of the subjects 
treated of: Knowledge and Skepticism; Knowledge and Belief; Postulates of Objective 
Science; Postulates of Ethics; Mechanism and Teleology; Theism and Pantheism; Ma- 
terialism, ete. The work is one of the most important and valuable dealing with the 
philosophy related to religion.— Methodist. 











THE LIFE OF REV. THOMAS M. EDDY, D.D. 


BY CHARLES N. SIMS, D.D. 
With an Introduction by BISHOP SIMPSON, D.D., LL.D, 


19m, Pp, B08. 20 eee Te 
The life of this eminent minister, compiled from authentic sources by his early friend, 
fey. Dr. C. N. Sims, of Brooklyn, is just issued. It is a deeply interesting and 
edifying narrative, and presents tle character of the lamented Missionary Secretary 
in its most impressive traits. 


=. 
Comments of the Press: 


The thousands who drew so closely to Dr. Eddy will read this book with a feeling that 
they are again almost in his presence. Accurate dates, public and private letters, per- 
sonal incident, and clear portraiture, give the book a keen relish.— North-western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

Mrs. Eddy has given years of patient labor in gathering materials—having been asso- 
ciated together almost from childhood as schoolmates, and then marriage—which have 
been woven with rare taste and judgment by Dr. Sims. The vivid picture of this life 
is not overdrawn, and it will rank with the few biographies that will long edify the 
living, and all denominations may read it with profit and instruction.—Pittsburgh Tel- 
egraph. 

The volume will be read with melancholy pleasure by those who have still a vivid 
memory of the man, and with profit by all as the picture of a truly manly man, an ear- 
nest Christian, an eloquent pulpit orator, and a faithful and eminently successful min- 
ister of the Gospel.—Zion’s Herald. 

The biography of Rev. Dr. T. M. Eddy is a real contribution to missionary literature, 
and a memorial monument of a burning and shining light in the Church.— Western 
Christian Advocate, 

This was an admirable and industrious life, sketched in an admirable way by a no less 
industrious Methodist preacher. Long and intimate acquaintance, added to a vivid sym- 
pathy with the laborious methods of Dr. Eddy, makes his biographer, perhaps, the most 
titted, among all the friends who survive Dr. Eddy, to write his life. Dr. Eddy'was a 
typical Methodist preacher—“ in labors abundant,” in enthusiasm unfailing, sympathetic 
with the individual, and magnetic in presence of the crowd, He weut from position to 
position, cheerfully acquiescing in the habit of the Church, and adorning each succeeding 
place which he filled more than the one which he vacated. He was a growing man, 
and died in his prime. A man of less energy would have yielded long before to ill health, 
and few robust men would have accomplished so much. Perhaps the twelye years in 
which Dr. Eddy was editor of the North-western Christian Advocate were the most ardu- 
ous, and certainly the most influential, of his life. He was eminently suited to be the 
editor of a religious newspaper in the North-west; for, m the editorial chair as well 
as in the pulpit, his eloquence was free from bombast, his religion devoid of cant, and 
his cheerfulness never offended by familiarity. Dr. Sims has done the work of a biogra- 
pher well. He has put into the simplest form his own admiration of his friend, and has 
given to the young men of the Church an excellent picture of a devoted, gifted, and in- 
dustrious Methodist preacher. The perfect likeness, engraved for a frontispiece for the 
book, is not a more striking picture of the original than are the pages of “ The Life” 
themselves. An Introduction to Dr. Sims’ work is written by Bishop Simpson.— Chris- 
tian Union. 
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ORIGIN, ARTICLES, AND GENERAL RULES. 
With Sections 481-484 of the Ritual of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Flexible 
Cloth. 24mo. Price 15 cents. (General Catalogue Discount.) 

This little work is especially for the probationers of our Church. Its contents are: 
1. A certificate signed by the pastor. 2. Pastor’s address. 3. Origin, Articles, and 
General Rules of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 4. § 481 of Ritual. The Minis- 
tration of Baptism to Infants. 5. § 482. The Ministration of Baptism to such as are 
of Riper Years. 6. “[ 483. Form for Receiving Persons into the Church after Proba- 
tion. 7. §f 484. Order for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper. 


CAMP-MEETINGS. 
Their History and Utility; also, Their Perversion, and How to Correct It. Embrac- 
ing a Careful Version of the Sabbath Question. By Rev. 8. C. SwaLtow. 12mo., 
Paper, 20 cents; Flexible, Cloth, 30 cents. 


We have had laid upon our table a small paper-covered volume on “ Camp-Meetings 
and the Sabbath,” by Rev. S. C. Swallow, of the Central Pennsylvania Conference. It 
is worthy of being bound in the finest of morocco. We wish every Methodist had a 
copy and would read it. It costs but 20 cents. Its general reading would do immense 


good.—Pitisburgh Christian Advocate. 


LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
Delivered before the Theological Students of Yale College by Rev. MaAttHew Sup- 
son, D.D., LL.D., one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Cloth. 
12mo. $1 50. 

Probably a body of young ministers never heard before a series of discourses from 
which they could derive so much practical aid in the pastoral work, or so much inspira- 
tion to the faithful exercise of their vocation as embassadors of God.—Zion’s Herald. 

Bishop Simpson's volume will constitute one of the most important of the Yale 
series.—Publishers’ Weekly. 

They are earnest, practical discourses, full of kindly counsel and wise advice.— 
Philadelphia Times. 

And that their practical good sense, as well as clearness of expression, im- 
pressed their hearers’ minds, we can well believe.-—Philadelphia Press. 


A SAINTLY AND SUCCESSFUL WORKER; 
Or, Sixty Years a Class-leader. By DAanieL WisE, D.D. Cloth. 16mo. 276 pages. 
Price, $1. 

A biographical study, including incidental discussions of the Theory and Experience 
of Perfect Love, of the Class and Class-meeting, and of the Art of Winning Souls, sug- 
gested by the experience and labors of William Carvosso. 

Dr. Wise takes the interesting record of Carvosso, and with it, as a vivid illustration, 
discusses the theory and experience of holy living, personal Christian effort, and the re- 
markable opportunities offered by the class-meeting, properly managed, for the work of 
evangelization and of Christian nurture. The life of Carvosso is of itself remarkably 
interesting, and it becomes more so, as well as peculiarly instructive, under the sug- 
gestive treatment of Dr. Wise. This is one of the best manuals for a soul seeking the 
higher walks, both of Christian experience and Christian activity, that we know. It is 
a blessed volume to circulate, and should finds a place in every family library.—Zion’s 
Herald. 
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CHAUTAUQUA TEXT-BOOKS, 
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No. 1. BIBLICAL EXPLORATION. A Con- 
densed Manual on How to Study the Bible. 
By J. H. Vincent, D.D. Full and rich 

No. 2. STUDIES OF THE STARS. A Pocket 
Guide to the Science of Astronomy. By H. 
W. Warren, 

No. 3. BIBLE STORIES FOR LITTLE PEO- 
PLE. By B. T. Vincent 
No. 4.. ENGLISH HISTORY. 

cent, D.D.. 

No.5. GREEK HISTORY. 
cent, D.D. nas 

No. 6. GREEK LITERA' TU RE. 
Vail, 

No. 7. 
TAUQUA 
CIRCLE 

No. 8. WHAT NOTED MEN THINK OF THE 
BIBLE. By L. T. Townsend, D.D 

No. 9. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 

No. 10. WHAT IS EDUCATION?............ 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


By J. H. Vin- 
By. J. H. Vin- 
" By A. D. 
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MEMORIAL DAYS OF THE CHAU- 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 





~ New York, 
And Thomaston, Ct. 


OFFICES, 
HOUSES, 


“Unsurpassed as a Teacher’s Help.” 


Rev. JH. Vincent, D.D., ae 
Rev. J. M. Freeman, eo” 
an “‘ Unapproachable 


ASSOCIATE, 
as an aid to 
Teachers and 
Superintendents.” ‘ 





WRITE for a Specimen Copy to 


Phillips & Hunt, Publishers, 
805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Daniel Quorm and his Religious Notions, 


Second Series. 
12mo. Cloth. 


By Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 
$1. 


This attractive volume abounds in Cornish anec- 
dotes and dialect. Mr. Pearse presents religious 
jtruths in a quaint, humorous, and yet skillful man- 
ner. Like “The Dairyman’s Daughter,” the inci- 
dents are derived from the simple annals of the 
poor, and deserve the wide circulation which has 
It is exactly 

starting for 





ibeen given to that wonderful book. 
the book to place in the satchel when 
|the country or sea-shore. 


By the same Author: 


Daniel Quorm and his Religious Notions. 


FIRST SERIES. 


Mister Horn and his Friends; or, Givers 
and Giving. 


John Tregenoweth: His Mark. 
Paper 


Square. 
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The Second Coming of Christ, 
Considered in its Relation to the Millennium, the 
Resurrection, and the Judgment. By Bishop 8. 
M. Merrill. 
Cloth. 


16mo. Pp. 282 


A timely contribution to sound and rational the- 
ology. It will serve as an admirable antidote for a 
good deal of rank poison that many sentimental 
people are swallowing. —Western Christian <Ad- 
vocate. 


Introduction to the Study of the Holy 


Scriptures. 
By Henry M. Harman, D.D. 


It being Volume I of the Library of Theological 
and Biblical Literature. Edited by George R. 
Crooks, D.D., and John F. Hurst, D.D. 


It is compact, comprehensive, perspicuous, and 
readable, catholic in spirit, but thoroughly evangel- 
ical, admirably arranged, and in every way suita- 
ble for the use of those who desire to make a single 
compact volume take the place of a library.—Iiude- 
pendent, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
PUBLISHERS, 
805 Broadway, New York. 
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UARTERLY BULL TIN 


WORKS IN PRESS AND RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS, 
BY 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Whedon's Commentary on the-New Testament. 
Volume V. Titus to REVELATION. 


This fifth volume completes the entire work on the New Testa- 
ment. We expect it will be out early next Spring. 


Lael 


Whedon's Commentary. Volume VI. Old Testament. 


Embracing Tur Boox or Jon, by Rev. Dr. J. K. Burr, 

- Proverns, by (the late) Rev. Dr. W. Hunter. 

= Eccrestasres, and Sone or Sonomon, by Rey. Dr. 

A. B. Hype. 

We expect this fully to sustain the character of the series. Dr. 
Hibbard’s volame on the Psalms is now in press, and will appear 
next in order. The other volumes are in preparation for the com- 
pletion of the Old Testament. 


Dio the Athenian. 
sy Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., Author of “Sunday Afternoons,” ete. 
This is a work of wonderful descriptive power. The narrative is 
well sustained; and although some of the incidents are largely 
romantic, the book conveys much instruction as to the manners 
and modes of thought of the people of whom ittreats, The time 
chosen is that of the early spread of Christianity among the Greeks, 
The story graphically depicts the mental struggle of the higher 
class. of mind among this people as to their rejection of their 
“ gods many” and their reception of the one living and true God. 
a 1 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Missions and Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
By J. M. Rep, D.D, ‘With 10 Maps and 53 Tilustrations. Two volumes, 
Pages 462, 471. 12mo.._ Price, $3. 


This work is presented in response to a demand for the facts of 
the Missionary History of the Methodist Episcopal Church. © The 
preparation has been a most laborious task. Very much time and 
attention have been expended in preparing the tables that are 
found in the Appendix, and great care has been used in produc- 
ing the maps. Neither the author of this history nor any of the 
contributors receive aught of pecuniary remuneration for their 
service, all the profits of the publication going into the Missionary 
treasury. 


“A New Book WHICH Is A TAKB.”—“ The Missions and Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh.’’ The publishers, Phillips & Hunt, have done 
their part well. The author, or compiler, as you choose—he’s a modest man—has 
adopted a charm for thousands of the ‘old folks” in the trontispiece.. The con- 
tents are, to one who has been personally acquainted with the persons and facts 
brought forward in these 933 pages, as fresh and racy as the morning sweets of 
autumn. This work is meeting a great want, and among its first purchasers was 
a young and learned minister, who said, “ I maintain a monthly concert of prayer.” 
— Missionary Editor of Northern Christian Advocate. 


The Atonement in Christ. 


By Rev. Joun Mixey, D.D., Professor in Drew Theological Seminary. 
12mo. Price, $1 50. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Introduction. | VII. Theory of Satisfaction. 
Il. Reality of Atonement. | VII. Government Theory. 
IIL. Necessity for Atonement. IX. Sufficiency of the Atonement. 
TV. Schemes without Atonement. X. A Lesson for all Intelligences. 
| V. Theories of Atonement. XI. Objections to the Atonement. 
' VJ. Theory of Moral Inflnence. XIE. Universality of the Atonement. 


} 
} 
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Beyond the Grave. 
Being Three Lectures before Chautauqua Assembly, in 1578. With Papers 


; on Recognition in the Future State. By Ranpo.tpu 8. Foster, Bishop of 
| the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
i These~ Lectures, when originally delivered, excited great interest, 


and their publication was generally demanded. They are well 
adapted to meet some stirring questions of the hour. 
2 
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Lectures on Preaching. 


Delivered before the Theological Department of Yale College. By Matrnew 
Smupson, D.D., a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 12mo. Price, 
$1. 50. 
The friends of our eloquent Bishop will, perhaps, consider this 
series the author’s master-piece. 


The People’s Commentary: 


New Edition, containing Topical Index. Including Brief Notes on the New 
Testament, with-Copious References to Parallel and Illustrative Seripture 
Passages, designéd to assist Bible Students and Common Readers to Un- 
derstand the Meaning of the Inspired Word. By Rev. Amos Bryney, Author of 
the “Theological Compend Improved” and Danret SteeLe, D.D., Author 
of “Love Exithroned,” and “ Commentary on Joshua,” etc. 12mo. Price, $3. 


For the last six months of this year it will be an invaluable help 
to those who study the International Lessons, as it covers all of 
the ground in the lessons, 

PRESS NOTICES. 


It 16 condensed, clear as crystal, positive, sometimes original, always orthodox, 
avoids no difficulty, has no padding, gives its interpretation in the fewest possible 
words, and passes on to the triumphant and devout Gloria at its conclusion. Dr. 
Daniel Steele, son-in-law of the author, has thoroughly revised the whole work, 
ard corrected the proof. He speaks of it as anexpert in Scripture exegesis, with- 
out qualification, and commends it, as it well merits, to the favorable considera- 
tion of Christian students.—Zion’s Herald. 

The style of the author is simple, and, with a little tendency to quaintness, it is 
purely Saxon. It is strong, but plain. It is pointed, but never inelegant. Be- 
sides, there is an origiuality of treatment, as well as expression, that will be sure 
to interest all who may take the volume even for a casual reading. For Sunday- 
school workers this Commentary must stand without a rival, as far as the study 
of the New Testament is concerned. Its references are very copious and well se- 
lected, and all prominent topics of religious thought and life, whether theoretical or 
experimental, may be illustrated and enforced by the study and use of these pages 
This Commentary by Binney is of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
and is full of the marrow and fatness of genuine Methodistic theology, and, as such, 
ought to be circulated broadcast throughout our entire connection. It will make 
our people thoughtful, intelligent, and enthusiastic—W. F. MaLuaLiev, in The 
Christian Advocate. 


A Treatise on Fustification. 
By R. N. Daviss, a Member of the Illinois Aunual Conference. 16mo., 
Cloth. Price, $1. 
This work is a vindication of the Armenian doctrine of Justifica- 
tion. The discussion is neither experimental nor practical, but 
doctrinal. 
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Mile-Stone Papers. 
Doctrinal, Ethical, and Experimental. By Danten Srexpie, D.D. 16mo. 
Price, $1. 
All interested in the study of the Wesleyan Doctrine of Christian 
Perfection will find this book most interesting and instructive. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

It is a wonderful endowment, for which one should be specially grateful to God 
to have the gift of writing purely religious volumes, in a style so attractive as to 
win the ready reading of both the cultivated classes and the “common people” 
who also heard the Lord Jesus gladly. This gift tt has pleased the Lord to be- 
stow upon Dr. Daniel Steele. To a truly religious man; whatever his intellectual 
training, one of the doctor's charming volumes is as eagerly received and devoured 
as a work of fiction by an inveterate novel reader. - “ Love: Enthroned ” sells like 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's Progress; ” and now the doctor gives his readers, through the 
press of Phillips & Hunt, “‘ Mile-Stone Papers, Doctrinal, Behical,1 and Experiment- 
al,” on Christian Progress.—Zion's Herald. 

The writing of “ Love Enthroned” brings Madeley to Boston, and makes Dr. 
Steele indeed the Fletcher of the American Church. The “ Mile-Stone Papers ” 
stand related to ‘‘ Love Enthroned ” somewhat as exposition and commentary to 
the original text. The “ Papers” lift us into.a large place, and inspire strength 
of purpose by the very contagion of a Christian faith.—James EF. Latimer, D.D. 

Dr. Daniel Steele seems to be rapidly coming to be regardedas the ablest, most-can- 
did, scholarly, thoughtful, as well as spiritually-minded expositor or interpreter 
among us of the great doctrine of abounding grace. We confidently predict that 
his ‘‘ Mile-Stone Papers,” which has been beautifully gotten up by our Book Con- 
cern, will have a wide sale, and do:much good, We trust its author will next 
favor us with a volume of his sermons.—Northern Christian. Advocate. 

Some of these papers have been preached, and others written for periodicals; 
but all have been warmly welcomed, and their permanent publication desired. 
The experimental papers will be specially delightful and profitable to certain of 
our readers. From few men do we read such articles with so much confidence as 
from Dr. Steele: Few men are able to read so clearly the records upon theit own 
consciousness, avd few men can so safely reveal these hidden mysteries of the 
Divine Spirit, revealed only to the inward experience of devout disciples,—B. K. 
Peirce, D.D. 


The New Testament Idea of Hell. 
By 8. M, Merritt, D.D,, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. . 16mo: 
Cloth, Price, $1. 
This little book is written for readers of the English Scriptures, 
and not for those having access to a wide range of discussions and 
authorities: these he simply seeks to lead to the knowledge 
of the meaning and use of the original terms translated “ Hell” 
in the New Testament. 





Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
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No. 1, BIBLICAL EXPLORATION. A Con- 
densed Manual on How to Study the Bible. 
By J. H. Vincent, D.D. Full and rich 

No. 2. STUDIES OF THE STARS. A Pocket 
Guide to the Science of Astronomy. By H 
W. Warren, D.D 

No. 3. BIBLE STORIES FOR LITTLE PEO- 
PLE. By B. T. Vincent 

No. 4. ENGLISH HISTORY. 
cent, D.D 

No.5. GREEK HISTORY. ‘By. J. H. Vin- 
GORE, DD c cc ccciiccevic cwcreccvecccccsesses 

No. 6. GREEK LITERATURE. By A. D. 


By J. H. Vin- 


No. 7. MEMORIAL DAYS OF THE CHAU- 
TAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCLE 

No. 8. WHAT NOTED MEN THINK OF THE 
BIBLE. By L. T. Townsend, D.D 

No. 9. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 

No, 10. WHAT IS EDUCATION?.......+.... 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 


0 
GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME. 





New York, 
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“Unsurpassed as a Teacher’s Help.” 
Rev. J. H. Vincent,D.D., oA, 
EDITOR, cao" 
w* 


Rev. J. M. Freeman, 
ea “ Unapproachable 


ASSOCIATE, 
as an aid to 
Teachers and 
Superintendents.” 





os 
WRITE for a Specimen Copy to 


Phillips & Hunt, Publishers, 
805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. 


Books required for the second year : 
PARTIAL LIST. 

By Charles 
Merivale, D.D 

CHAUTAUQUA TEXT- BOOK ON ROMAN 
HISTORY 

PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By Eu- 
Re Its rig vere esos nsec H0esens aun 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 


CHAUTAUQUA TEXT-BOOK ON AMERICAN 
HISTORY. (Ready October 20).. bai 
oor OF AMERICAN LITERATU RE. 
. F. Richardson 
veuhentiien OF THE PLAN OF SALVA- 
TION. By J. B. Walker, D.D 
CHAUTAUQUA TEXT-BOOK ON CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCES. (Ready December 1)........ 
CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY AND LITERATURE. 


In Preparation: 
RHETORIC. By L. D. Townsend, D.D. 
BIOLOGY. By Dr. Wythe. 
CHAUTAUQUA TEXT-BOOK ON BIOLOGY. 





Chautauqua Library of English 
History and Literature. 
VOLUME I. 

From the Earliest Times to the later Norman 

Period. 
8vo. 
8vo. 


60 cents. 
80 cents. 

This volume is the first installment of a work 
which has been planned to provide a cheap and 
comprehensive Library of English History and En- 
glish Literature, from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent day. 

The aim in compiling this volume has been not 
merely to give the last results of inquiry into early 
English History and Literature, but to put students 
of history on a course of training which, if faith- 
fully pursued, shall secure to them perpetual profit 
and pleasure. 


Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 
New Edition for the Chautauqua Course. 
12mo. 286 pages............ $1 25 
Orders from the Chautauqua Circle filed at $1. 

It is designed for such as are disposed to think— 
to investigate seriously the claims of the Bible—to 
perceive understandingly the why and the where- 
fore of that religious system which the sacred vol- 
ume proposes to the belief of a world of sinners. 
Such will find it very difficult, if they follow our 
author. to arrest the progress of their own mind to 

the same conviction.— New York Evangelist. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


PUBLISHERS, 





805 Broadway, New York. 











INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By HENRY M. HARMAN, D.D. 
8vo. Price, $4. 


e IT BEING VOLUME I OF 
Library of Theological and Bibliéal Literature. 


Edited by Geo. R. Crooks, D.D.,and John EF’. Hurst, D.D. 


—_- 


Comments: 

It is compact, comprehensive, perspicuous, and readable, catholic in spirit, but thor- 
oughly evangelical, admirably arranged, and in every way suitable for the use of those 
who desire to make a single compact volume take the place of a library.— Independent. 

The book is a very valuable contribution to biblical literature, and will be useful not 
only to ministers. but also to Bible teachers and readers, who will read it with great in- 
terest and profit.— Western Christian Advocate, 

The work has two indexes of topics and of authors quoted. We have to give the high- 
est commendation to the fullness and clearness of these indexes, which complete the 
book as a work of experience. Professor Harman has condensed a vast quantity of in- 
formation concerning the Bible, its history, authors, purposes, utility, antiquity, text, 
authenticity, inter-connection, propbetical as well as narrative character, credibility, 
sacred canons, authovity, and almost miraculous preservation through the ages.—Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Press. 

Dr. Harman has an immense field to traverse. The literature of controversy and 
research concerning the canon of Scripture and the authorship of particular books is a 
vast one; and so many questions have arisen that a satisfactory book on these subjecta 
cannot be a small one, and must be the result of large ability and great labor, We 
have found Dr. Harman’s labors to bear triumphantly such texts as we have been able to 
make. The troublesome questions are all here, and are ail very adequately treated; the 
minister who trusts the information given, or follows the argument suggested, in this 
book will not be likely to err. A thorough reading of the volume will go far to supply 
the lack of special theological training.— Methodist, (New York.) 

It treats of the genuineness, credibility, integrity, language, history, and poetry of the 
Bible, in a style as attractive to the general reader as that of the best magazine writers. 
—New York World. 

The literary execution of the work, which will form a new epoch in the study of bib- 
lical criticism in this country, presents a gratifying example of thoroughness.—New York 
Tribune. 

This volume will. no doubt, contribute very largely to the knowledge of the holy 
Scriptures, and to the confirmation of Christianity as a divine revelation. To the stu- 
dent it is an invaluable compend that cannot be dispensed with.— Guide to Holiness, (N. Y.) 

The book is an exceedingly valuable contribution to our critical apparatus. It should 
be at once introduced into our theological schools, and will be sought and studied by our 
ministers. It is so clearly written that our Bible teachers will peruse it with pleasure 
and profit.—Zion’s Herald, (Boston.) 

Dr. Harman has made a valuable and interesting work, the result of intelligent and 
careful study. He has availed himself of the results of the latest biblical criticism, and 
knows how to measure both its worth and worthlessness. He has arranged his mate- 
rials so well, and expressed his views so clearly, that the general reader as well as the 
student will find these pages a rich treasury of useful knowledge concerning the word of 
God as it is revealed in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments.— Observer, (N. Y.) 
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